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Sixty-Eighth  Annual  Meeting 
Ontario  Educational  Association 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Principal  Wallace 


Tuesday  Evening,  April  2nd,  1929. 

The  President:  For  many  years  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  has  been  indebted  to  Toronto  University,  chiefly, 
for  the  use  of  their  buildings,  and  on  almost  every  occasion 
Sir  Robert  Falconer  has  been  present  to  give  a  short  address 
of  welcome.  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  I  believe,  has  gone  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  an  educational  nature  in  Vancouver,  but  he  has 
asked  Principal  Wallace,  who  has  been  recently  appointed  to 
the  principalship  of  University  College,  to  take  his  place  this 
evening  and  welcome  you  as  Sir  Robert  Falconer  would  have 
done  had  he  been  present. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you — some  of  you 
at  all  events — Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  very  well  known  in  Toronto 
and  who  will  give  an  address  of  welcome. 

Principal  Wallace  :  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Sir  Robert  Falconer  is  not  able  to 
be  here  to-night,  as  has  been  his  custom  for  many  years,  to 
extend  to  you  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Sir  Robert  is  just  recovering  from  a  tedious  illness  and  he 
is  spending  some  days  of  his  convalescing,  not,  I  believe,  in 
Vancouver,  but  away  from  Toronto,  before  he  takes  up  the 
heavy  duties  of  his  office  work  again.  He  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
press to  you  his  very  sincere  regret  that  he  is  not  able  to  meet 
with  you  this  year  as  he  has  met  with  you  for  many  years  in 
the  past,  and  also  to  bid  you  a  very  hearty  welcome,  if  it  were 
necessary,  for  the  provincial  University  of  Toronto  formally 
to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  teachers  and  trustees  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  Educational  Association  is  in  session  this  year 
— as  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years,  indeed,  at  this  time  of 
year  and  represents  Ontario  education  in  almost  every  aspect 
which  it  takes.  We  have  gathered  together  here  representa- 
tives of  the  kindergartens  and  of  the  universities,  representa- 
tives of  the  high  schools  and  of  the  public  schools,  country- 
schools  and  city  schools,  of  teachers  and  of  administrators, 
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and  in  this  way  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  is  a 
sample  of  the  essential  unity  of  all  educational  efforts.  It  is  a 
sample,  also,  of  the  deep  faith  in  education  which  character- 
izes our  people  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  preoccupation  with 
practical  affairs. 

Wise  men — and  they  need  not  be  learned  men — wise  men 
know  that  on  the  character  of  our  schools  depends  the  health 
and  wellbeing  of  the  province  in  greater  measure  perhaps  than 
on  any  other  single  consideration,  and  so  we  teachers,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  never  forget  that  we  are  trustees  as  well  as 
teachers,  and  that  the  trust  which  we  administer  is  a  very 
great  trust  indeed. 

In  our  deliberations  here  I  sometimes  think  that  you  are  in 
danger  of  being  immersed  in  problems  of  methods  and  of 
administration  and  of  curricula  and  of  material  equipment. 
These  are  all  very  important  matters  and  it  is  well  that  we 
should  strive  to  deal  with  them  intelligently,  but  it  is  w-ell,  too, 
that  we  should  remind  ourselves  at  least  from  time  to  time  that 
there  are  primary  considerations  and  that  there  are  secondary 
considerations.  The  one  supreme  duty,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
the  administrators  of  our  educational  system  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  possible  men  and  women  who  are  prepared 
to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching.  If  we  can  make 
sure  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  ability  and  character 
of  our  province  is  recruited  for  the  work  of  teaching  we  need 
have  no  misgiving.  If  our  teachers  are  themselves  students, 
and  if  they  continue  to  be  students  until  the  end  of  their  teach- 
ing days,  if  they  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  dignity  and  the 
greatness  of  their  occupation,  all  will  be  well.  Whether  we, 
the  teachers  of  to-day,  can  claim  to  measure  up  to  such  a  high 
standard  I  hesitate  to  say.  For  a  long  time  now  I  have  noticed 
with  deep  concern  that  a  rather  small  proportion  of  our  first 
class  graduates  from  this  university  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. However  that  may  be,  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Able  teachers  are  the  most  effective  of  all  the  devices  that  men 
have  discovered  for  calling  forth  the  latent  ability  of  the 
young.  Commonplace  teachers  tend  to  stifle  the  curiosity  and 
delight  in  life  which  are  so  natural  to  the  children  upon  whom 
they  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  abilities. 

This  province  has  been  well  served  in  the  past  in  these  re- 
spects. I  remember  that  graduate  individual  teachers  in  the 
country  public  school,  in  the  high  school,  in  the  university, 
men  who  were  labouring  often  with  inadequate  equipment, 
seemed  to  be  strangely  little  hampered  by  that  fact.  Let  us 
always  be  jealous  for  the  prestige  of  our  profession  and  let  us 
remember  that  it  consists  in  nothing  seriously  except  in  the 
calibre  of  our  members. 

But  it  is  my  duty  and  very  great  privilege  to-night  only  to 
speak  to  you  a  word  of  warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
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versity.  We  hope  that  your  sessions  may  be  profitable  and 
that  you  will  feel  at  the  conclusion  of  your  meeting  that  it  has 
been  worth  while  to  take  counsel  together.  Once  more  let  me 
say  that  the  University  of  Toronto  is  proud  to  have  you  here 
as  its  guests  and  she  extends  to  you  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 
(Applause.) 
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ADDRESS 


Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson 


The  President:  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this 
evening  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Province.  We  are  glad  that  his  duties  have  been  completed  in 
the  house,  and  that  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  free  to  speak  to 
us  to-night.  I  often  think  that  it  is  a  great  honour  that  educa- 
tion has  in  this  Province  that  we  have  a  Prime  Minister  who 
thinks  that  not  the  least  important  portfolio  in  the  govern- 
ment is  that  of  education,  and  I  think  he  honours  the  teachers 
and  the  trustees  of  the  province  by  taking  that  portfolio 
himself. 

I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  asking  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  Education  to  address  you  now. 

The  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  K.C,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  who 
was  received  by  the  audience  with  very  warm  applause,  said : 
Mr.  Gray,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  regard 
it  as  a  great  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  as- 
sembled here  annually  the  large  group  of  people  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  who  are  responsible  for  the  efficiency  in  our 
educational  system — the  men  and  women  who  on  the  ground 
direct  and  administer  locally  with  such  marked  success  the 
educational  effort  of  our  people. 

To-night  it  came  to  my  mind  that  perhaps  you  would  permit 
me  to  discuss  in  an  informal  way  with  you  a  phase  of  our  edu- 
cational organization  that  is  mentioned  seldom  and,  perhaps, 
is  not  thoroughly  understood. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  I  would  like  to  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  I 
am  not  the  autocrat  and  tyrant  that  I  am  sometimes  pointed 
out  in  pictures  to  be.  (Laughter.)  You  know,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  really  has  less  mandatory  authority  than 
any  other  department  in  the  whole  government.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  can  impose  upon  you  a  system  of  sanitation, 
and  you  carry  it  out  if  they  say  so.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  will  take  from  you  money  whether  you  are  dead  or 
alive.  (Laughter.)  The  Attorney-General  can  send  you  to 
jail  whether  you  want  to  go  or  not  for  breach  of  some  of  our 
laws,  but  the  Department  of  Education  cannot  do  anything  to 
you  except  give  you  advice,  be  your  friend  and  your  guide, 
and  so  far  as  we  possibly  can,  give  leadership  to  educational 
affairs  in  this  province. 

There  is  abroad  a  rather  widespread  impression  that  the 
increase  in  school  taxation,  that  has  gone  on  apace  during  the 
past  decade  particularly,  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Education.  In  other  words,  that  we  compel  you  to 
spend  money.  I  just  want  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  that  fact, 
if  I  can,  when  I  tell  you  we  do  not  compel  you  to  do  anything. 
When  the  government  was  first  organized  and  various  public 
services  assigned  to  different  departments,  the  Department 
of  Education  through  vote  of  the  legislature  was  created,  and 
its  function  and  purpose,  as  I  said  this  afternoon — and  I  hope 
those  who  heard  me  this  afternoon  will  pardon  me  for  a  bit  of 
repetition — the  function  and  purpose  of  the  Department  of 
Education  is  to  study  educational  methods  the  world  over,  to 
find  as  best  we  may  what  is  the  most  modern  and  most  efficient 
way  of  training  the  youth,  the  rising  generation  of  this  pro- 
vince. Educational  methods  advance  just  as  methods  in  any 
other  side  of  our  life  must  develop  and  improve  with  the 
march  of  events  and  improve  the  standards  in  our  life,  but 
the  Educational  Department  created  by  the  legislature  is 
bound  by  legislation  which  has  circumscribed  our  activities. 
Your  representatives  in  the  legislature  vote  every  dollar  of 
money  that  the  Department  of  Education  spends,  and  we  can 
only  spend  it  for  purposes  and  in  the  way  that  the  legislature 
says  we  can.  Now,  somebody  says — Yes,  but  you  have  wide 
authority  to  make  all  kind  of  regulations.  Probably  we  have, 
but  those  regulations  have  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature 
at  every  session  within  the  first  week  of  the  session,  where 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  rejecting  them  or  amending  them 
or  criticizing  them.  So  that  the  Department  of  Education  is 
not  only  the  creature  of  the  legislature  but  under  the  control 
of  the  legislature.  What  do  they  do?  The  legislature  through 
your  elected  representatives  do  not  say — as  they  say  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  if  you  like — You,  with  your  experts, 
can  require  this  municipality  to  get  pure  water  no  matter 
what  it  costs  or  to  put  in  a  proper  system  of  sanitation  regard- 
less of  expense ;  nor  as  the  Minister  of  Mines  says — You  must 
operate  a  mine  in  this  or  that  particular  way.  No!  They 
say — You,  with  your  experts,  gather  all  the  information  you 
can,  study  methods  and  set  up  standards  that  will  meet  the 
conditions  in  this  province  and  on  those  standards  we,  the 
legislature,  authorize  you  to  pay  money  to  schools  that  mea- 
sure up  to  these  requirements.  There  is  nothing  compulsory 
about  your  compliance  with  our  regulations.  We  have  no 
authority  to  fine  you  or  disband  or  entirely  obliterate  the 
school  section.  All  we  do  is  follow  the  legislative  direction 
and  not  pay  you  the  money,  which  the  legislature  says  to  us 
we  shall  not  pay  unless  you  measure  up  to  the  requirements 
that  experience  has  taught  us  are  wisest  and  best  in  our  school 
system.  And  if  we  do  withdraw  those  grants,  that  does  not 
close  your  school.  If  you  choose  to  carry  on  your  school  effort 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Education,  there 
is  nobody  to  say  you  may  not.    There  is  no  law  that  I  know. 
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of  in  this  province  that  is  compulsory  with  regard  to  education 
except  the  law  which  very  wisely  says  that  every  child  of  this 
province  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  education.  That  is  the  one 
mandatory  law,  and  you  can  educate  them  in  private  school, 
in  a  public  school,  in  a  separate  school — aye,  if  you  properly 
do  it,  you  can  educate  them  at  home. 

But  to  see  that  the  children  have  some  education,  the  facil- 
ities and  opportunities  to  which  they  are  entitled,  we  have 
created,  through  the  legislature  again,  a  corps  of  attendance 
officers,  which  can  require  parents  under  penalty  to  see  that 
their  children  have  a  reasonable  chance  for  educational 
training. 

That  is  as  far  as  we  go  in  a  mandatory  way.  As  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  you  need  not,  if  you  desire,  measure  up  to  what 
we  think  is  the  best  standard  and  the  established  standard  of 
efficiency.  You  need  not  do  that,  but  if  you  do  not  do  it  the 
legislature  says  you  cannot  have  any  money  from  the  public 
treasury.  That  is  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Education  goes  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  money 
and  with  respect  to  authority  over  educational  affairs,  because 
it  has  been  recognized  always  that  the  schools  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  the  children  are  the  children  of  the  par- 
ents who  maintain  these  schools.  The  administration  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  people.  We  try  to  advise,  try  to  assist, 
and  where  you  comply  with  what  the  law  of  the  legislature 
says  is  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  education  in  the  pro- 
vince, the  legislature  says  to  the  Department — You  may  sub- 
scribe and  assist  financially  that  particular  school. 

As  I  said  somewhere  to-day — I  have  made  so  many  speeches 
I  have  really  forgotten  where,  but  some  place — one  weakness 
I  am  afraid  in  our  system  is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Education  does  not  control  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
making  the  reports  upon  which  the  distribution  of  grants  is 
made.  The  inspectors  are  not  the  appointees  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department.  From  away  back,  time  immemorial  al- 
most, inspectors  are  appointed  by  county  councils,  and  as  time 
has  gone  on  we  have  kept  increasing  the  salary  of  inspectors 
until  we  now  pay,  I  think,  somewhere  about  two-thirds  of  the 
salaries.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  will  agree  that  a  depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  payment  of  public  money  should  have 
control  of  the  officials  who  decide  whether  that  money  shall 
be  paid  out  or  not.  In  other  words,  I  believe  the  day  is  near 
at  hand  when  we  are  going  to  relieve  the  county  council  of 
any  expenditure  at  all  in  connection  with  the  inspectors  and 
appoint  them  as  general  heads  of  the  department.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  splendid  thing.     (Applause.) 

After  I  went  home  this  afternoon  I  thought  it  might  interest 
you,  perhaps,  if  I  could  suggest  to  you  some  reasons  why  our 
expenditures  in  this  province  on  education  have  increased  tre- 
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mendously.  I  live  out  in  the  country,  and  I  have  a  bit  of  a 
farm  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in,  and  I  get  my  bill  for  tax- 
ation regularly,  and  I  know  there  are  a  few  items  increasing 
year  after  year  most  rapidly — taxes  for  education  and  taxes 
for  highways,  and  both  of  those  things  are  in  your  own  con- 
trol. Outside  of  the  provincial  highways  this  province  does 
not  build  a  road  that  you  do  not  ask  for,  and  in  the  provincial 
highways  I  think  over  92  miles  out  of  every  100  are  built  at 
your  own  request,  and  you  say — We  charge  you  20%  of  the 
cost  of  them,  and  we  do,  and  we  just  increased  the  cost  of 
gasolene  the  other  day.     (Laughter.) 

Why,  the  transportation  problem  does  not  confine  itself  to 
provincial  highways.  It  is  a  question  of  giving  every  man  in 
the  province,  remote  though  he  may  be  from  provincial  high- 
way or  large  centre  of  population,  a  reasonably  good  method 
of  transporting  himself  and  his  products  to  market  or  to 
church  or  to  somewhere  else  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  we  are 
increasing  the  amount  of  money  that  is  going  from  the  public 
treasury  to  the  construction  of  local  roads.  You  know  last 
year  we  collected — and  this  is  not  educational,  perhaps — we 
collected  last  year  on  account  of  provincial  highways  as  a  con- 
tribution from  the  local  people,  |575,000  in  round  figures,  a 
little  over  half  a  million,  and  we  paid  back  to  counties  and  to 
local  municipalities  over  S2,000,000  towards  building  local 
roads.  Where  did  we  get  that  money?  We  got  it  out  of  the 
gasolene  tax.  We  believe  in  equitable  distribution  of  cost,  and 
we  believe  that  the  transportation  system  should  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  benefit  most  by  it.  This  year  we  will  pay 
back  to  the  local  people — and  that  is  the  reason  we  had  to 
have  more  gasolene  tax — we  will  pay  back  on  a  great  pro- 
gramme of  highway  development — and  it  has  to  do  in  a  way 
with  education,  because  it  is  going  to  permit  you  to  keep  your 
children  at  home  and  send  them  15  or  20  miles,  if  you  like, 
every  day  to  secondary  school  and  bring  them  home  at  night, 
with  good  roads  and  a  motor  car,  both  of  which  you  have  or 
will  have  everywhere — but  this  year  we  propose  to  pay  out 
nearly  $6,000,000 — all  the  time  reaching  out  to  make  the  man 
who  lives  far  away  from  the  centre  of  population  and  remote 
from  a  good  provincial  highway,  to  make  him  as  comfortable 
and  as  prosperous  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  I  say  that  fits  in  and 
helps  support  the  educational  programme  that  the  department 
have  been  suggesting  to  you  from  time  to  time  with  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  success. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  schools  alone — when  I  went  home 
to  dinner  to-night  I  took  the  opportunity  of  looking  up  a  few 
figures,  because  they  are  most  striking  and  interesting.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  my  view  of  why  educational  costs  have 
increased,  because  educational  expenditures  in  the  aggregate 
have  tremendously  increased.    It  is  not  a  condition  confined  to 
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one  territory.  I  venture  to  think  that  my  friend  Dr.  Tory, 
who  was  head  of  Alberta  University  for  a  number  of  years, 
will  tell  you  the  same  condition  prevails  in  Alberta.  It  pre- 
vails the  world  over.  People  insist  upon  higher  standards  of 
living — socially,  materially,  educationally  and  in  every  other 
way,  and  we  all  want  our  children  to  get  a  better  education 
than  we  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  in  our  day. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  these  things,  of  course  there  is 
only  one  source  of  revenue  in  this  province,  and  you  are  the 
victims  of  it.  Whatever  is  done  in  this  province  in  the  way 
of  development  must  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
outside  of  the  case  of  the  natural  resources,  lakes,  mines, 
forests  and  fish,  etc.  Responding  to  that  world  wide  develop- 
ment for  training,  no  locality  in  the  world  has  shown  more 
active,  keen  enterprise  and  interest  in  education  than  has  this 
little  Province  of  Ontario,  and  that  is  known  not  here  in  On- 
tario or  in  Canada  alone,  but  I  have  heard  with  considerable 
pride,  when  I  have  been  in  England,  comments  made  by  stu- 
dents of  educational  methods  over  there  as  to  how  high  the 
Province  of  Ontario  stood  in  its  methods  and  standards  of 
education. 

I  looked  up  the  figures  to  see  what  our  school  attendance  is, 
because  I  have  been  convinced  that  one  reason  for  increased 
expenditure  is  the  large  increase  in  school  population.  An- 
other is  the  diversity  of  our  type  of  training.  Our  people  are 
demanding  specialization  —  commercial  schools,  technical 
schools,  vocational  schools,  schools  to  take  care  of  the  under 
privileged,  cripples,  blind,  defectives  of  various  kind.  We 
have  got  to  a  high  standard,  a  splendid  position,  where  we 
believe  that  every  child,  that  has  a  chance  at  all  to  be  trained 
so  that  he  may  fit  himself  into  the  body  politic  that  he  may 
become  a  useful  citizen,  should  have  that  opportunity  freely 
given  to  him,  and  so  we  are  reaching  out  to  try  and  train  every 
type  of  child  we  think  that  it  is  possible  to  give  training.  With 
the  increased  demands  for  improved  education  and  greater 
diversity  of  opportunity,  of  course  there  has  to  be  large  ex- 
penditures on  capital  account.  Buildings  and  equipment  have 
to  be  provided. 

But  let  me  point  this  out  to  you  again — the  Department  of 
Education  subsidizes  the  efforts  you  make.  Every  dollar  be- 
yond that  you  vote  yourself.  You  go  and  mark  your  ballots  at 
your  school  meetings  and  you  vote  in  your  townships  for  de- 
bentures ;  you  control  entirely  your  own  taxation  locally.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  not  a  thing  to  do  with  it. 
Neither  has  the  Government,  but  you  respond  to  the  univer- 
sal demand,  the  stimulating  atmosphere  that  prevails  to-day 
and  are  determined  to  see  that  your  own  children  shall  have 
the  very  best  that  can  be  given  them  in  education.  If  you 
are  determined — and  that  is  an  admirable,  commendable  and 
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worthy  attitude  to  take — if  you  are  going  to  have  it,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  must  pay  for  it.  It  is  not  an  expenditure, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the  best  investment  the  people  of  this  or 
any  other  country  ever  made.  You  may  not  get  it  back  in 
annual  cash  dividends,  but  you  get  it  back  in  pride  of  your 
family,  opportunity  of  giving  your  boy  and  girl  to  make  the 
best  of  their  talents  and  opportunities  and  to  assume  what- 
ever high  place  in  the  life  of  the  community  their  talents  may 
permit  them  to  take.  That  is  the  sort  of  dividend  you  get 
back.  You  get  all  back  in  pride  in  the  citizenship  which  you 
create,  in  the  patriotic  devotion  to  a  country  whose  standards 
you  help  elevate,  until  there  is  none  to  excel  them  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  to-day.  So  I  say  educational  expendi- 
ture of  money  is  an  investment — an  investment  you  make  in 
your  children,  in  their  opportunities. 

Well,  I  looked  up  just  to  see,  taking  a  ten  year  period — ^the 
last  figures  I  could  get  in  a  hurry  were  1927,  and  so  I  looked 
back  to  1917,  and  I  found  that  in  our  elementary  schools, 
separate  and  public  schools,  there  was  525,000  girls  and  boys, 
and  in  1927,  ten  years  afterwards,  there  was  635,000  attend- 
ing these  schools.  In  ten  years  an  increase  of  110,000,  and 
they  have  to  be  accommodated  in  buildings,  in  equipment,  in 
teachers.  They  have  to  be  given  the  same  facilities  other 
children  have.  That  is  only  the  elementary  schools.  When  I 
tell  you  of  the  condition  in  our  secondary  system,  it  is  even 
more  striking  than  that.  The  value  of  school  property  and 
equipment  that  we  had  in  those  elementary  schools  ten  years 
ago  was  buildings — I  am  giving  you  round  figures — about 
$45,000,000  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Last  year,  1927,  it 
was  $107,000,000 — expansion  in  school  buildings  and  school 
equipment,  and  every  dollar  of  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
voted  locally.  Every  single  cent  of  expenditure  was  made  at 
your  request  and  with  your  approval,  because  you  subscribed 
to  the  leadership  and  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  you  had  confidence  to  believe  that  their  advice  and 
direction  in  these  matters  were  worthy  of  some  recognition 
and  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

The  number  of  teachers  to  take  care  of  those  525,000  pupils 
in  1917  was  about  12,500,  and  the  number  required  to  take 
care  of  the  635,000  was  16,500  teachers.  In  other  words,  it 
needed  in  that  ten  years  an  increase  of  4,000  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  Province  of  Ontario — rural  and 
urban — to  meet  the  increased  school  population  and  demand 
for  education.  Now,  somebody  says  that  helped  to  increase 
teachers'  salaries.  Yes,  and  I  think  that  the  public  generally 
in  the  province  to-day,  whatever  objection  there  was  at  thd 
beginning,  approve  of  it  and  realize  the  advantage  of  it.  Ex- 
perience with  a  qualified  teacher  is  the  most  valuable  asset 
that  any  teacher  can  have,  and  if  you  do  not  make  the  school 
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teaching  profession  sufficiently  attractive  that  you  are  going 
to  keep  young  men  and  women  in  it  until  they  have  become 
thoroughly  useful  teachers  over  a  period  of  years,  you  are  not 
going  to  make  your  schools  successful.  The  only  way  to  do 
that  is  to  give  them  a  reasonable  compensation,  a  decent  living 
wage,  and  when  I  hear  once  in  awhile — it  is  seldom  I  hear  it, 
I  confess — when  I  hear  ratepayers  in  talking  to  me  saying: 
We  pay  the  school  teacher  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Why, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  a  stenographer  on  my  whole  staff 
that  I  do  not  pay  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  a  girl  who  perhaps, 
with  public  school  education,  after  spending  six  or  eight  weeks 
or  three  months  in  a  business  education  gets  a  position  in  the 
public  service.  And  what  is  the  difference  in  responsibility? 
One  girl,  efficient  and  all  as  she  may  be,  is  taking  dictation  and 
direction  from  me  or  somebody  else  in  the  department  every 
hour  of  the  day,  closely  supervised.  The  other  girl  or  boy  has 
the  responsibility  of  training  young  manhood  or  womanhood, 
where  she  has  got  them  given  entirely  to  her  care,  and  she 
must  be  not  only  a  girl  or  boy  of  proper  temperament  and  type, 
but  she  must  believe  in  her  job  and  she  must  be  serious  and 
earnest  about  it,  and  she  must  have  the  faculty  of  creating 
interest,  if  not  enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  a 
school.  I  would  not  give  a  dollar  a  year  to  a  teacher  that  was 
not  popular  with  the  pupils.  If  you  teach  the  youngsters  to 
like  the  teacher,  if  she  is  the  proper  kind  of  teacher,  they  will 
stand  on  their  heads  for  her  any  time,  and  in  that  way  you  get 
interest  in  school  and  attendance  at  school ;  it  becomes  attrac- 
tive to  the  boy  and  girl  to  go  to  school  and  they  apply  their 
minds  and  they  wrestle  with  their  tasks  as  they  would  not  do 
with  a  teacher  who  does  not  take  a  keen  personal  interest  in 
them.  The  human  touch,  the  personal  contact,  is  the  great 
consideration  for  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant qualities  that  should  be  exercised  by  every  school 
teacher. 

I  say  we  have  an  increase  of  4,000  teachers  to  take  care  of 
increase  in  the  public  schools  of  110,000  pupils.  The  salary 
increases  are  very  substantial,  of  course.  The  salaries  were 
about  $8,400,000  to  the  teachers  in  those  schools  in  1917.  The 
salaries  in  1927  were  119,000,000,  in  round  figures.  It  is  not 
a  fair  comparison  to  take  the  difference  between  $8,000,000 
and  $19,000,000,  because  if  you  take  the  increased  number  of 
teachers  at  the  old  salary,  you  would  be  paying  about  $11,- 
000,000.  So  that  in  ten  years  you  have  increased  actually  the 
salary  paid  from  $11,000,000  to  $19,000,000,  and  when  you 
say  "increased",  do  not  forget,  gentlemen,  that  on  the  average 
you  got  from  20  to  25%  of  that  from  the  public  treasury,  so 
that  you  do  not  bear  the  whole  burden  by  any  means  yourself. 
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Another  impressive  and  rather  remarkable  thing  that  shows 
how  determined  the  people  are  to  push  themselves  into  the  field 
of  advanced  leadership  in  educational  affairs  is  the  attendance 
at  our  universities  and  affiliated  colleges.  Ten  years  ago  about 
11,000  pupils  attended  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  In  1927  nearly  18,000,  something  less 
than  18,000.  Again,  I  say,  these  are  such  striking  figures  that 
they  must  thrill  every  good  citizen  of  this  province  with  pride 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  pushing  our  educational  affairs — which, 
after  all,  is  the  equipping  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  future  life ; 
which,  after  all,  is  the  laying  of  foundation  for  efficiency,  the 
best  type  of  citizenship  that  the  country  can  produce. 

It  might  be  interesting — and  I  will  be  but  a  moment  more — 
it  might  be  interesting  to  look  at  the  secondary  schools  just  for 
a  moment.  This  is  a  more  striking  advance,  showing  not  only 
an  increase  in  school  population  in  attendance  in  the  primary 
schools,  but  the  determination  that  the  people  of  this  province 
have  to  push  their  children  on  for  higher  education  and  more 
advanced  conditions.  In  1917  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  there  were  34,000  in  attendance.  Ten  years 
later  in  1927  there  were  91,000.  Almost  three  times  as  many 
in  ten  years  attending  our  high  schools,  colleges,-  technical 
schools  and  educational  training  institutes.  I  have  left  out  of 
this  the  universities  altogether.  The  property  and  equipment 
which  you  had  invested  in  secondary  institutions  in  the  pro- 
vince in  1917  was  about  $8,000,000.  Ten  years  after  it  was 
$38,000,000.  You  do  not  bear  all  that  debt  yourself.  Do  not 
run  away  with  that  idea,  because  in  all  the  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  organized  municipalities  you  get  50%  of 
that,  and  in  the  territorial  districts  you  get  75%.  The  Domin- 
ion Government  has  been  contributing  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Their  grant  I  think  lapsed  this  year  for  technical  education. 
In  your  high  schools  and  your  collegiates  you  have  invested — 
because  they  belong  to  the  people  now,  no  matter  where 
the  money  came  from — in  plant  and  equipment  valued  at 
$38,000,000. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  in  1917 
were  about  1,300,  and  in  1927  about  3,200 — again  an  increase 
of  about  two  and  one-half  times  in  the  teaching  staff  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation attending  these  secondary  schools.  The  salary  of  the 
teachers  increased  in  almost  the  same  proportion,  from 
$2,000,000  up  to  $7,000,000. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  individual  province — and 
I  say  this  with  great  deference  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Tory — 
any  educational  community  anywhere  that  has  made  such 
rapid  strides  in  education,  that  has  developed  such  a  large 
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corps  of  specially  trained  young  men  in  every  walk  of  life. 
One  of  the  things  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  to-day  is  develop 
a  greater  interest  in  agriculture,  and  I  venture  to  say,  and  I 
say  it  with  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  that  we  are  making  sub- 
stantial progress,  particularly  during  the  very  recent  years. 

I  might  tell  you,  if  I  had  a  moment,  about  an  institution 
down  in  my  own  home — agricultural  school  at  Kemptville.  I 
advised  its  location  there  because  I  wanted  to  watch  it.  Be- 
sides it  is  one  of  the  best  spots  in  the  province  to  develop  edu- 
cational ideas.  (Laughter.)  But  they  have  a  two  years' 
course,  which  is  called  a  complete  course.  Outside  of  that  we 
have  a  short  course,  and  occasional,  going  on  all  the  time. 
There  have  been  in  the  four  or  five  years  altogether,  I  think, 
about  125  to  130  boys  who  have  taken  the  two  years'  course 
and  graduated — getting  whatever  certificate  they  grant.  It 
will  interest  you  to  know  that  out  of  that  total  number  all  but 
four  have  gone  back  to  the  farm  or  are  living  at  their  parents' 
homes  in  every  case,  improving  farm  conditions.  Two  of  the 
other  four  have  gone  to  Guelph.  That  is  the  type  of  school 
that  I  think  experience  is  proving  beyond  question  meets  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  province.  It  must  be  slow  of 
development,  because  to  some  extent  we  are  perhaps  tilling 
new  ground,  feeling  our  way  along.  There  is  a  similar  school 
at  Ridgetown,  trying  to  emphasize  the  type  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry carried  on  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  that  school, 
to  have  boys  and  girls  also  trained  specially  in  that  type  of 
agricultural  work  that  they  will  have  some  incentive  and  some 
interest  in  staying  upon  the  land. 

Down  here  at  Bowmanville  we  have  a  Boys'  Reclamation 
School,  where  we  take  just  unmanageable,  incorrigible,  in- 
surrectional, effervescing  boys — not  boys  of  the  agricultural 
type,  but  boys  who  might  be  potential  criminals,  if  you  will. 
We  take  them  before  they  get  to  goal.  We  do  not  allow  them 
to  get  through  the  police  court.  We  send  them  down.  One  of 
the  things  they  train  them  in  particularly  is  agriculture,  and 
out  of  100  boys  that  have  been  sent  away  about  50  have  gone 
on  farms.  We  strive  to  impart  to  them  an  interest  in  agri- 
culture and  love  for  nature  and  production  that  comes  from 
agriculture. 

So,  again,  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  track  of  development, 
an  improved  system  of  training  along  agricultural  lines  as 
well  as  along  technical  and  commercial  lines  that  will  enable 
this  province  to  round  out  its  life  symmetrically  and  be  a  tre- 
mendous force  in  improving  the  life  and  the  future  condition 
of  the  citizens  of  this  province.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  On  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association,  I  wish  to  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Premier  Ferguson  for  this  splendid  address  this 
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evening.  I  think  the  teachers  here,  and  I  hope  everyone  else, 
will  concur  in  the  remarks  that  were  made  about  the  value  and 
responsibility  that  the  teachers  of  this  province  incur  in  their 
daily  tasks.  I  think  that  the  remarks  that  he  made  there  were 
especially  worthy  of  mention  to-night — especially  by  teachers. 
We  thank  him  very  heartily  for  this  address.     (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS 


Dr.  Tory 


The  President:  The  next  item  on  the  programme  is  an 
address  ''Education  and  Research."  When  I  first  met  Dr.  Tory 
he  was  professor  of  Mathematics  at  McGill  University. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Alberta  and  was 
President  of  the  Alberta  University  at  Edmonton.  Recently 
he  has  been  made  president  of  the  National  Research  Council 
at  Ottawa.  He  has  charge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  country — developing  research,  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  can  be  done  by  any  nation  for  industrial, 
intellectual  and  educational  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  say,  also,  that  Dr.  Tory  has  succeeded  the 
Hon.  E.  Foster  as  President  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Canada,  and  while  I  am  mentioning  that  I  would  like  to  make 
an  announcement  that  the  League  of  Nations  Society  has  a 
number  of  little  pamphlets  for  distribution,  and  they  hope  that 
everyone  here  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  getting 
these  pamphlets  and  of  reading  them.  They  give  an  outline  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  origin  of  it  and  its  accomplishments 
and  its  aims,  and  we  commend  these  to  your  consideration 
and,  if  possible,  to  enlist  your  support  in  this  very  worthy 
cause. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  Dr.  Tory  to  speak  to  you 
this  evening. 

H.  M.  Tory,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  President  National  Re- 
search Council,  Ottawa,  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  greatly 
honoured  in  having  been  invited  to  address  this  Association. 
That  I  consented  so  to  do  is  a  proof  that  I  am  still  in  deepest 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  teacher.  I  began  my  life  as  a 
young  man,  so  many  years  ago  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
mention  the  number  of  years,  as  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  another  province,  and  I  continued  in  the  profession 
until  just  a  few  months  ago  when  I  removed  from  that  pro- 
fession to  take  up  another  occupation — an  occupation  which  I 
regard  as  dealing  with  problems  that  lie  at  the  top  of  all  edu- 
cational effort. 

I  am  somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  fact  that  I  so  frequently 
have  to  speak  upon  the  theme  that  I  am  speaking  upon  to- 
night. The  reason  I  speak  upon  it  is  that  your  committee 
asked  me  so  to  do. 

I  think  I  would  be  satisfied  that  you  would  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  attitude  of  mind  that  is  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
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case  of  a  certain  distinguished  business  man  of  one  of  our 
great  cities,  who  found  himself  married  to  a  very  distinguished 
lady  of  high  educational  attainments.  He  was  a  busy  man  of 
the  world  and  was  not  always  careful  in  being  exact  in  his 
language,  and  his  wife  having  a  little  of  the  highbrow  tend- 
ency always  corrected  him.  On  one  occasion  coming  home 
from  a  day  of  toil  and,  I  believe,  a  day  of  great  satisfaction 
probably  in  connection  with  the  stock  exchange,  and  being  in 
a  happy  frame  of  mind,  after  dinner  he  spoke  very  kindly  to 
his  wife  and  described  her  as  an  angel,  and  she  not  wishing 
such  extravagant  mention  to  be  made  concerning  her  turned 
to  him  and  said,  ''John,  do  you  know  you  are  just  using  extra- 
vagant language.  There  is  nothing  about  me  that  suggests  an 
angel  or  that  makes  you  make  a  statement  like  that.''  John 
was  annoyed  and  he  said,  ''Well,  my  dear,  you  know  you  are 
always  up  in  the  air" — (laughter) — you  are  always  harping 
on  something  and  then  you  never  have  a  darn  thing  to  wear." 
(Laughter.)  That  is  a  very  old  story  and  I  find  it  always  re- 
ceives hearty  applause  from  the  gentlemen  present.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Well,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  hope  I  have  come  to  you 
clothed  and  in  my  right  mind,  but  I  am  nearly  always  harping 
on  the  same  string  anyway. 

The  subject  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  for  a  little 
while  is  the  relation  of  education  and  research  to  progress. 
Really  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  changing  the 
title  slightly  for  reasons  perhaps  you  will  see  as  I  go  along — 
"The  relation  of  Education  and  Research  to  Progress." 

Perhaps  before  I  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  subject  I 
ought  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  the  three  terms  I  have 
used — Education,  Research  and  Progress. 

Some  time  ago  I  ventured  to  give  a  lecture  at  a  philosophical 
society  on  a  subject  at  least  which  led  me  to  discuss  the  pro- 
blem of  progress  a  little  bit,  and  after  I  was  through  one  of 
the  boys  of  the  audience  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "That  was  a 
very  interesting  lecture  you  gave  us  to-night  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  heard  one  week  from  a  junior  member  of  your  staff 
on  the  same  subject  and  he  said  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as 
progress."  So  I  went  home  and  I  wrote  down  a  definition  of 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  definition  of  progress, 
and  I  am  going  to  begin  by  defining  first  the  term  Progress. 
To  get  my  topic  clearly  before  you  I  would  like  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  civilization  and  then  we  will  see  what  progress  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  relation  to  it.  Civilization,  I  say,  is  the  state 
at  any  moment  of  the  totality  of  man's  reaction  against  nature 
and  himself.  It  is  measured  by  his  mastery  over  nature,  by 
the  development  of  his  powers  to  use  the  forces  of  nature  for 
his  own  benefit  and  his  power  to  conserve  his  knowledge  and 
experience  for  the  future  use  of  mankind  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  to  be  civilized  is  to  enter  into  an  appreciation  of 
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nature  and  nature's  processes,  to  record  and  leave  for  future 
use  the  record  of  his  appreciation,  to  acquire  power  to  inter- 
pret practically  our  growing  contact  with  nature  and  our- 
selves. 

If  that  be  a  reasonable  definition,  then  I  might  define  pro- 
gress in  this  way :  Progress  may  be  defined  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  experience  of  mankind  made  available  at  any  given 
time  for  man's  use  and  benefit.  Understanding  and  organiza- 
tion of  knowledge  are  useless  from  the  point  of  your  progress 
unless  they  become  accumulative  in  relation  to  society.  The 
process  of  accumulation  and  handing  on  to  the  future  is  what 
makes  progress. 

I  can  define  that  by  an  illustration.  I  can  take  a  thousand 
and  one  branches  of  human  thought  and  show  you  how  the 
accumulation  of  them  bit  by  bit  has  given  us  a  mass  of  know- 
ledge and  information  which  to-day  we  can  use  for  our  own 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  men.  Perhaps  I  could, 
with  truth,  point  out  to  you  that  one  of  the  great  differences 
between  modern  civilization  and  ancient  civilization  is  that  we 
have  acquired  better  methods  of  recording  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind this  accumulated  experience.  To-day  the  archaeologists 
are  digging  up  in  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  world 
the  records  of  their  achievements,  records  written  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  passed  on  to  man- 
kind, and  only  by  an  accident  of  circumstance  is  any  of  that 
information  being  made  available  to  us  to-day. 

If  my  definition  of  progress  is  right,  then  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  definition  of  research  in  order  to  get  my  theme  be- 
fore you.  Research  is  that  process  by  which  we  increase  our 
understanding  of  nature,  including  ourselves,  and  our  under- 
standing of  nature's  processes.  The  starting  point  of  all  re- 
search must  be  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  past ;  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  progress.  If  each  generation  had  to  be 
begun  de  nove,  picking  up  over  again  the  work  that  others  had 
done  before  or  doing  that  work  over  again,  then  civilization 
would  become  stationary,  but  just  because  we  can  accumulate 
information  and  knowledge,  hand  it  on  to  the  next  generation 
to  build  upon  it  through  the  processes  of  research  into  what 
nature  has  to  offer  us,  just  because  of  that  we  progress. 

When  I  come  to  define  the  third  term  I  have  used,  namely, 
Education,  I  realize  that  I  am  getting  upon  very  dangerous 
ground  in  the  presence  of  such  an  expert  audience  as  is  before 
me  to-night,  but  I  will  venture  a  very  general  definition.  It 
will  serve  our  purpose  and  I  think  on  the  whole,  while  you 
may  not  agree  with  the  completeness  of  it,  you  will  agree  with 
this,  that  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes :  Education  is  a  process  of 
training  by  which  we  are  made  familiar  with  the  accumulated 
truths  of  nature  and  through  which  we  are  given  the  power 
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not  only  of  understanding  but  applying  to  our  needs,  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  physical,  that  accumulated  information.  The 
limiting  factor  in  education  is  the  amount  of  material  avail- 
able at  any  given  time.  The  only  people  who  break  v^ith  the 
tradition  of  the  past  are  an  educated  people;  those  who  by 
striving  through  the  use  of  the  mind  add  new  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  nature  and  to  an  understanding  of  ourselves,  so  that 
we  can  build  upon  it  for  the  next  generation.  The  only  people 
who  are  capable  of  doing  that  sort  of  work,  speaking  broadly, 
are  the  people  who  have  received  an  understanding  of  those 
processes  and  have  received  the  training  that  comes  from 
education. 

When  we  look  at  our  system  of  education  and  ask  ourselves 
— how  far  is  our  organization  of  education  in  harmony  with 
the  general  definitions  that  I  have  given  you,  I  think  I  might 
also  say  that  that  question  has  already  been  answered  or 
statement  concerning  it  has  been  made  by  the  Hon.  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  presenting  to  you  the  position  of  education  in 
this  great  province.     Take  our  public  school  education,  per- 
haps I  would  be  justified  in  defining  it  in  this  way:  That 
public  school  enables  us  to  enter  into  that  amount  of  tradition 
that  belongs  to  the  accumulated  stock  of  the  material  that  en- 
ters into  education  or,  at  least,  we  strive  to  give  that  amount 
that  enables  people  to  live  a  normal,  healthy  life  in  accordance 
with  the  will  and  the  tradition  of  their  own  community.  Upon 
that  we  add  our  systems  of  technical  education,  which  is  de- 
signed intentionally  to  give  us  the  power  to  use  that  material 
for  our  own  benefit,  for  producing  the  things  which  we  desire 
and  need  in  order  that  life  may  be  made  comfortable  and 
happy.     Our  secondary  education  is  designed  to  let  us  enter 
more  largely  into  the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  tradition 
of  life,  and  to  give  us  still  further  that  kind  of  training  and 
that  weapon  of  knowledge  which  will  enable  us  to  tackle  the 
intricate  problems  which  life  from  time  to  time  presents  to  us. 
Whether  we  are  accomplishing  that  or  not,  it  is  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  educated  people  and  of  the  teachers  in  every 
great  community  to  place  in  the  hands  of  very  child  that  so 
desires  it  the  weapons  by  which  they  can  enter  upon  life  with 
hope  of  happiness  and  contentment,  if  not  that  kind  of  success 
which  we  sometimes  unduly , associate  with  material  wealth. 
Then  in  our  colleges  we  still  more  largely  widen  the  horizon  of 
the  thought  of  the  man  or  woman  under  training,  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  wider  aspects  of  history,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  with  a  thought  of  mankind — ^those  stimu- 
lating influences  that  ought  to  give  them  an  outlook  upon  life 
as  a  whole,  that  should  result  in  a  larger  understanding  and 
even  a  greater  degree  of  happiness.    Here  we  lay  a  foundation 
upon  which  the  highest  and  the  best  that  education  has  to 
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give  can  be  built  and  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  in  our 
graduated  schools,  we  lay  the  foundation  by  v^hich  men  may 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  that  realm  of  the  unknown,  that  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge,  which  we  speak  of  as  the  work  of  the 
researcher. 

So  I  think  when  you  come  to  take  the  definition  of  educa- 
tion, research  and  progress  that  I  have  given  you  and  place 
them  beside  the  schemes  of  education,  which  are  the  common 
inheritance  at  least  of  the  people  in  the  western  world,  we  see 
that  we  at  least  have  striven  to  make  it  possible  that  each  of 
these  peculiar  elements  shall  be  realized  in  the  social  structure. 
In  other  words,  that  we  shall  have  a  body  of  educated  men 
and  women  performing  the  world's  work  in  a  normal  routine 
way ;  that  above  that  we  shall  have  another  body  fitted  to  pro- 
duce what  the  world  requires  in  a  higher  and  more  organized 
sense  and  above  that  again  a  body  of  men  and  women  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  work  of  education,  and,  higher  still,  another 
body  capable  of  undertaking  that  accumulation  of  new  know- 
ledge which,  added  to  what  has  gone  before,  makes  it  possible 
for  the  next  generation  to  take  a  step  higher  in  progress  than 
in  the  past. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  statements  so  far,  then  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  materials  that  are  available  for  us 
in  prosecuting  this  work  of  education  along  all  these  lin«f»s  I 
have  suggested  resulting  in  progress. 

First  we  have  i.iankind  getting  his  ordinary  experience 
from  the  processes  of  nature  itself.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  we  do  in  the  world,  a  great  mb,ny 
of  the  activities  which  we  enter  upon,  we  enter  upon  them  as 
the  result  of  experiences  that  have  been  accumulated,  otten 
without  a  knowledge  of  why  they  were  accumulated,  and  f-ach 
generation  goes  on  using  this  accumulated  experience,  ara  it 
is  a  part  of  the  work  of  education  in  its  routine  sense.  The 
first  man  who  saw  with  an  eye  of  understanding  the  log  boat- 
ing down  the  river  or  who,  swimming  in  the  river,  in  distress 
caught  at  the  log  and  found  it  would  support  him;  the  man 
who  for  the  first  time  sensed  the  possibility  of  making  the  log 
a  means  of  communication  or  transportation,  learned  from  an 
ordinary  experience  of  nature  a  process  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  giving  us  the  great  transportation  systems  of  to- 
day. The  difference  between  the  Indian  making  his  dugout, 
learning  his  lesson  from  the  floating  log,  and  the  mariner 
carrying  his  great  ship  across  the  ocean  with  its  ten  thousands 
of  tons  and  thousands  of  passengers,  the  difference  between 
the  two  represents  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  all  that 
period  of  time  that  it  took  to  develop  out  of  the  dugout  stage 
to  the  stage  of  modern  transportation. 
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Then  there  is  another  kind  of  material  in  addition  to  the 
material  that  we  get  from  experience.  I  could  illustrate  that 
in  a  thousand  and  one  ways ;  I  am  sure  ways  that  would  sug- 
gest themselves  to  you. 

Another  group  of  material  that  lies  in  our  hands  is  the  opin- 
ions that  men  have  had  regarding  the  nature  of  man.  The 
ancient  philosophers,  as  compared  with  the  modern  scientist, 
were  full  of  opinions. 

I  suppose  we  would  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  greatest 
contribution  which  ancient  Greek  civilization  made  to  man- 
kind was  that  it  expressed  opinions  concerning  the  world  and 
things  and  mankind  in  general  that  have  been  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  contemplation  of  all  mankind  during  all  the 
ages  that  have  passed  since  that  time.  If  you  study  these 
opinions  you  find  that  they  affect  the  intellectual  life  and 
development  of  the  world  enormously.  Opinions  concerning 
nature  have  given  us  our  systems  of  religion.  Men's  minds 
moved  with  devotion  as  they  have  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Nature.  They  found  expression  for  their  spirits  in  language 
that  has  become  the  source  of  inspirational  devotion  to  men 
in  all  ages  since,  and  these  opinions  regarding  these  things 
have  had  a  tremendous  influence  in  forming  the  intellectual 
outlook  of  mankind  and  that  has  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  in  modern  life  we  have  built  another  outlook  and 
another  point  of  view. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  opinions  held  of  the  philosophers. 
The  great  philosophers  of  all  time  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  expressing  their  judgment  regarding  things  as  they  saw 
them.  These  judgments  often  were  not  available,  and  in 
modern  times,  when  facts  have  been  made  available  upon 
which  to  form  opinions,  the  judgments  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  scientists  are  becoming  so  near  alike  that  sometimes  I  say 
the  old  type  philosopher  is  to  disappear  utterly  from  human 
thought.  But  the  greatest  material  upon  which  the  modern 
world  has  built  its  thoughts  and  its  development  have  been 
upon  the  study  of  the  facts  of  nature  itself. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
value  of  formulative  philosophical  opinion  and  established 
facts  of  nature,  but  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  especially 
to  the  value  of  established  facts  of  nature  coming  out  as  a 
result  of  the  intellectual  effort  at  research,  and  I  am  going  to 
try  to  point  out  to  you  how  that  again  has  reacted  upon  man- 
kind and  how  it  is  reacting  upon  us  to-day  in  formulating  our 
opinions  of  educational  processes.  Perhaps  I  had  better  illus- 
trate by  taking  one  illustration  to  make  exactly  clear  what  I 
mean. 
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Five  hundred  years  ago  men  believed  that  the  earth  was  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  a  whole  system  of  human  thought 
had  developed  through  the  centuries  around  the  idea  that  the 
world  was  the  centre  of  the  universe.  That  belief  was  tremen- 
dously fortified  by  the  fact  that  man  had  a  great  conceit  of 
himself  as  being  the  most  important  individual  in  the  universe, 
and  hence  it  seemed  necessary  that  he  should  live  on  the  most 
important  place  that  the  universe  had,  and  when  finally  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth  being  the  centre  of  the  universe  was 
attacked  by  modern  science,  the  world  reverberated  with  the 
agitation  respecting  it,  largely  because  it  was  believed  that  it 
upset  the  whole  scheme  of  things  and  put  man  out  of  harmony 
with  his  surroundings.  The  thought  of  man  has  built  from 
that  day  its  whole  structure  of  the  world  not  being  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  the  sun  being  the  centre  of  our  solar  system, 
until  to-day  we  speak  of  distances  so  great  that  the  imagina- 
tion is  baffled. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  that  upon  the  mentality  of 
the  world?  There  are  men  who  have  become  tremendously 
pessimistic  about  it.  They  take  the  view  that  because  the 
universe  is  so  great  and  man  is  so  small  that  he  has,  therefore, 
sunk  into  a  place  of  such  complete  insignificance  that  he  is 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration,  and  they  overlook  this  import- 
ant fact  that  it  was  the  mind  of  man  that  made  the  change  and 
that,  big  as  the  universe  is,  it  was  the  intellect  of  mankind  that 
pushed  out  and  saw  the  significance  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  greater  unity,  and  to-day  we  stand  in  awe  and  admiration 
of  what  we  have  learned  concerning  the  universe  viewed  from 
the  new  point  of  view,  but,  in  my  judgment,  instead  of  mini- 
mizing the  place  which  man  has  in  the  universe  it  has  enor- 
mously magnified  it,  because  he  was  the  instrument  of  the 
unfolding  of  this  new  knowledge. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  significance  of  the  acquisition 
of  facts  and  knowledge,  they  have  affected  us  in  three  or  four 
distinct  ways.  I  am  going  to  mention  one  or  two  of  them. 
Without  doubt  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  that  has  come 
to  us  as  a  result  of  research  in  the  modern  world  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  I  think  has 
enormously  increased  the  comfort  of  man,  as  I  think  I  will  be 
able  to  prove  to  you ;  and,  in  order  to  make  clear  what  I  mean 
by  that,  I  am  going  to  take  three  or  four  illustrations.  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me  if  the  illustrations  I  take  are  rehack- 
neyed  ones — ones  that  public  speakers  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  on  occasions  such  as  I  am  speaking  to-night.  We  take, 
for  example,  the  significance  of  the  discovery  of  the  electric 
current.  All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  hundred  years — not  quite  a  hundred  years;  to  be  exact,  I 
think  ninety-six  years — since  the  principle  that  gave  us  the 
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electric  dynamo  was  discovered.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  man,  working  quietly  in  his 
laboratory.  It  was  the  work  of  a  man,  I  suggest,  that  if  he  had 
walked  down  the  streets  of  London  not  twenty  men  in  London 
would  have  known  who  he  was.  He  was  interested  in  studying 
the  processes  of  nature  and  not  in  studying  any  other  aspect 
of  that — not  specially  interested  in  any  benefit  that  might 
accrue  from  the  study.  He  was  followed  just  a  few  years 
later  by  a  very  celebrated  mathematician,  who  set  himself  the 
task  of  working  out  the  mathematical  processes  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  laws  by  which  the  electric  current  works,  and 
out  of  his  work  came  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  electric 
power.  What  really  happened  is  this:  Faraday  had  tapped  a 
new  source  of  energy,  which  knowledge  has  expanded  and 
developed  until  it  became  one  of  the  great  sources  of  motor 
power  in  the  world.  This  great  mathematician  made  this 
statement  after  studying  what  he  called  the  process  in  the 
electro-magneto  field — a  term  used  by  the  mathematical  physi- 
cist. He  says:  "The  time  will  come  w^hen  we  will  be  able  to 
detect  vibration  of  the  ether;  electric  vibration,  be  able  to 
detect  it;  the  mathematical  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  laws 
that  I  have  written  down."  Then  he  was  followed,  a  few  years 
later,  by  another  distinguished  scientist,  who  went  through 
the  processes  and  detected  the  laws,  or,  rather,  detected  the 
vibration ;  and  then  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  took  up  the  cudgels  and 
he  showed  us  how  it  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
mitting information ;  and,  finally,  Marconi  and  the  great  body 
of  practical  workers  associated  with  him,  followed  it  up  in  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion, until  to-day  we  have  the  great  system  of  wireless  trans- 
mission of  information,  which  we  accept  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  course  and  belonged  to  us,  sometimes  forgetful  of 
the  process,  step  by  step,  bit  by  bit,  by  which  it  has  been  built 
up. 

What  has  come  out  of  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  bene- 
fiting mankind?  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  with 
you.  When  Faraday  made  his  discovery  he  used  an  apparatus 
that  he  made  with  his  own  hands  that  cost  about  five  pounds 
to  make — twenty-five  dollars — and  last  year  there  was  invested 
in  the  electrical  industries  of  the  North  American  Continent 
something  like  fifty  billion  dollars,  and  millions  of  men  were 
employed  in  the  highest  kind  of  technical  employment  in  the 
use  of  machinery  that  electricity  had  made  possible  to  us.  I 
need  not  suggest  to  a  gathering  such  as  this  that  in  that 
process  not  only  has  w^ealth  been  accumulated,  not  only  has 
information  of  great  value  been  accumulated,  but  the  whole 
outlook  of  mankind  upon  many  of  the  problems  of  the  universe 
and  the  world  has  been  enormously  stimulated,  so  that  it  has 
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entered  into  all  of  our  processes  of  thinking.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  judge  to-day  the  value 
educationally  of  the  work  which  the  school  boy  of  to-day  is 
carrying  on  in  connection  with  the  use  of  wireless,  for 
example.  It  has  opened  up  a  world  which  was  an  absolutely 
closed  world  to  the  people  of  the  generation  of  which  I  belong. 
Nearly  all  the  great  forward  movements  that  have  resulted  in 
this  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  wealth  has  come  to  you 
since  I  was  a  student  in  the  university,  but,  then,  as  a  young 
man  in  the  university  we  were  hearing  of  these  great  dis- 
coveries in  Europe  and  were  trying  to  repeat  some  of  them  in 
a  small  scale  in  our  laboratories.  I  remember  very  well  the 
first  time  we  were  able  to  make  a  connection  by  sending  a 
message  through  the  wall  separating  two  rooms  from  one 
room  to  another  by  the  old  method  of  detecting  these  vibra- 
tions, and  we  thought  we  had  done  one  of  those  remarkable 
things,  as  truly  we  had  done  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
that  had  ever  been  done  in  the  world.  But  no  one  foresaw  at 
that  moment  the  significance  and  meaning  of  it.  To-day  the 
youngest  boy  has  contact  with  scientific  knowledge  through 
that  medium  that  is  beyond  anything  that  we  of  a  generation 
back  ever  dreamt  of. 

Then  I  will  take  another  illustration,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
I  will  take  the  chemical  illustration.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  man  was  just  entering  on  his  heritage  of  the  know- 
ledge of  nature  through  a  process  which  we  call  the  process 
of  understanding  of  chemistry.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago 
the  first  organic  compound  in  mixture  was  made  by  a  distin- 
guished scientist  without  thought,  and  he  did  it  really  by 
accident,  but  no  man  ever  makes  a  great  discovery  by  acci- 
dent. It  is  only  a  man  whose  mind  is  prepared  who  is  able  to 
bring  about  the  accident.  Since  that  day  the  chemists  have 
gone  on  and  they  have  made  nearly  400,000  of  those  chemical 
organic  compounds,  the  vast  majority  of  which  have  entered 
so  into  our  ordinary  life  that  we  hardly  ever  think  about  them, 
that  they  have  become  part  of  the  possession  of  mankind 
everywhere.  I  saw  the  other  day  a  statement  made  by  a  very 
distinguished  chemist ;  it  was  to  this  effect,  and  I  mention  this 
to  the  teachers  particularly.  It  was  an  answer  to  a  statement 
that  had  been  made  by  somebody  that  the  scientists  had  done 
enough  work  and  ought  probably  to  stop  work,  and  there  was 
probably  not  much  left  for  them  to  do.  He  said  that  if  you 
take  substance  out  of  one  hundred  metal  coils — chemists  will 
understand  that — and  you  made  all  the  compounds  out  of  it 
which  could  be  made,  the  mere  writing  down  of  the  formulae 
of  those  compounds,  if  written  down  on  paper,  would  fill  all 
the  papers  of  all  the  books  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  world — 
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the  mere  chemical  formulae — and  he  held  that  out  as  an  indi- 
cation that  the  work  of  the  chemist  was  not  done,  had  hardly 
yet  begun. 

We  have  recently  entered  in  this  great  Province  of  Ontario 
into  a  new  heritage.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  great  pre- 
Cambrian  shield  was  a  thing  that  separated  the  east  of  Canada 
from  the  west  of  Canada,  and  there  were  men  who  predicted 
that  we  would  never  build  up  a  unified  Canada  with  that  great, 
long  stretch  of  country  between  the  two.  But  the  geologists 
entered  in  there.  Indications  came  out  from  various  sources 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  wealth  long  waiting  to  be  taken, 
and  to-day,  instead  of  that  pre-Cambrian  shield  being  a  separa- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  West,  it  has  become  one  of  our 
great  sources  of  wealth  and  one  of  the  links  of  the  future  that 
is  certainly  going  to  bind  the  East  and  West  together.  We 
have  entered  into  a  new  heritage  just  because  we  have  entered 
into  the  possession  of  a  little  extra  knowledge. 

Then  I  would  like  to  illustrate  with  one  other  illustration 
taken  from  medicine.  This  illustration  I  like  to  use  because  I 
have  such  an  admiration  for  the  men  who  have  been  associated 
with  this  development.  If  you  go  back  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years  you  will  find  that  for  fourteen  hundred  years  there  had 
not  been  a  single  new  doctrine  in  medicine  propounded,  and 
the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  believed  that  a  man  who  would 
dare  venture  to  question  the  assertion  that  every  medical 
statement  written  down  by  Galen  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ — I  think  it  is  the  first  century,  if  my  memory  is  correct 
— would  dare  question  a  single  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished man  that  he  was  anathematized  and  political  and 
social  heresy  would  be  pronounced  against  him.  And  then  a 
doctor  came  along — a  man  with  a  little  more  inquiring  mind 
than  the  average — and  he  said  to  himself :  '*I  wonder  if,  after 
all,  Galen  knew  all  that  he  thought  he  knew?  I  wonder  if  his 
description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  for  example,  is 
a  correct  description,  because,  after  all,  he  had  never  dissected 
a  human  body?  He  had  dissected  cats  and  dogs  but  not  a 
human  body,  and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  out 
whether,  after  all,  Galen  was  right.  Of  course,  he  was 
accused  of  not  being  only  a  scientific  heretic  but  because  he 
dared  even  to  dissect  a  human  body  he  was  accused  of  breaking 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
willing  to  dissect  the  human  body;  and  then,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  found  that,  after  all,  Galen 
had  not  perfect  knowledge  and  that  a  man  was  really  different 
inside  from  what  Galen  had  said.  I  came  across  a  similar 
illustration  of  that  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Japan.  I 
was  told  by  a  distinguished  scientist  of  the  way  modern  medi- 
cine had  entered  into  Japan,  and  I  will  tell  you,  because  it  is 
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an  indication  of  the  way  the  world  works  in  grasping  new 
knowledge,  which  is  almost  without  parallel.  Japan  had 
once  some  kind  of  doctrine  that  they  developed  themselves  of 
ancient  medicine  that  it  was  not  possible  for  anyone  to  change, 
and  the  kind  of  medicine  that  they  gave  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe  and  in  Japan  are  very  startling  things  for  us  to  read 
about  to-day.  A  boat  had  landed  in  a  port  of  Japan  and  with 
it  came  a  Dutch  doctor,  who  brought  a  book  on  anatomy,  and 
in  the  book  were  pictures  of  the  human  body  dissected  as  the 
Dutch  man  had  found  out  by  modern  anatomy.  A  Japanese 
doctor  of  inquiring  mind  happened  to  pick  the  book  up  and  he 
looked  at  it  and  he  saw  what  it  was,  although  he  could  not  read 
a  word  of  it.  It  was  in  the  Dutch  language,  but  he  saw  what 
the  pictures  were,  and  he  said:  "I  wonder  if  that  represents 
the  anatomy  of  the  white  man.  I  wonder  if  the  anatomy  of  the 
Japanese  is  the  same  as  the  anatomy  of  the  Dutchman,  because 
if  it  is  we  are  all  wrong,"  and  he  undertook  to  find  out  whether 
such  was  the  case.  Now,  he  had  a  terrible  time  getting  a 
subject  to  dissect.  The  learned  doctors  of  his  time  said:  "Why, 
of  course,  the  white  man  is  different  from  us.  They  sit  on 
chairs ;  we  sit  on  the  floor.  They  cannot  squat  without  falling 
over ;  we  live  that  way."  They  said :  "Of  course,  you  will  find 
the  anatomy  of  the  white  man  is  different  from  ours.  Get 
away  from  that  subject  altogether."  But,  finally,  after  much 
effort,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  privilege  of  dissecting  a  man 
who  was  being  hung  or  killed  for  some  crime  or  other,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  dissect  the  man  in  the  presence  of  the  doctors 
of  the  state — the  great  physicians — and,  to  his  joy,  he  found 
that  the  Japanese  inside  was  just  like  the  Dutchman  was 
inside.  (Laughter.)  And  then  began  the  introduction  of 
modern  medicine,  establishing  schools  of  thought,  schools  of 
research. 

Then  I  think  of  the  work  that  was  carried  on  by  a  group  of 
men  down  through  the  centuries,  until  we  arrive  at  that  great- 
est of  them  all — Louis  Pasteur.  I  think  of  Pasteur  with  a 
reverence  I  have  for  no  other  human,  unless  we  think  of  the 
great  Nazarene  as  a  human.  Pasteur  was  called  upon  to  leave 
his  professorship  in  a  little  university  in  the  North  of  France 
to  try  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  indus- 
trial life  of  France,  and  as  he  undertook  the  solution  of  these 
problems  he  was  already  familiar  with  the  microscope,  and 
he  became  aware  of  the  new  world  of  things  which  we  speak 
of  now  as  bacteriology  but  which  he  distinguished  at  the  time 
as  the  world  of  the  infinitely  small,  and  he  sensed  the  idea  that 
possibly  the  doctrine  that  disease  was  the  result  of  spontane- 
ous generation — for  it  was  the  commonly  accepted  doctrine  if 
you  got  disease  within  you  it  came  about  as  a  result  of  spon- 
taneous generation  within  the  body,  and  all  diseases  which 
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were  associated  with  medicine  and  surgery  were  termed  to  be 
spontaneous  generation.  Pasteur  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
was  not  the  case  and  that  these  diseases  came  from  these 
infinitely  small  things  which  we  speak  of  as  bacteria.  He  was 
regarded  pretty  nearly  as  an  outcast  at  the  time.  The  whole 
fraternity  of  thought,  that  kind  of  static  thought  so  common 
to  every  age,  was  up  against  it,  but  he  had  a  great  gift  of 
demonstrating  experimentally  what  he  believed  intellectually, 
and  by  1890 — just  a  little  while  ago — the  whole  world  had 
begun  to  realize  that  Pasteur's  work  had  opened  up  a  great, 
new  avenue  of  thought  and  had  put,  for  the  first  time  in  human 
history,  the  practice  of  medicine  on  a  scientific  foundation. 

There  was  a  man — a  very  modest,  quiet  man — ^working  in  an 
hospital  in  England.  He  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as 
Lord  Lister.  He  was  a  surgeon.  He  was  appalled  with  the 
fact  that  to  enter  into  an  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
operation  performed  that,  while  they  might  have  performed  a 
successful  operation,  the  development  of  pus  in  the  wound 
would  result  in  blood  poisoning  and  lead  to  death  in  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  and  nobody  knew  why.  Spontaneous  gen- 
eration was  the  supposition,  and  when  Lister  read  Pasteur's 
first  paper  on  the  subject,  with  that  kind  of  intellect  that  is 
not  satisfied  to  accept  things  as  conclusive  and  finished,  he 
asked  himself  the  question :  '*Is  it  possible  that  this  thing  that 
we  have  been  constantly  fighting  is  due  to  these  causes?  I 
will  try  and  find  out."  And  he  made  an  antiseptic  solution  out 
of  carbolic  acid  and  began  to  use  it  in  the  hospitals  upon  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  performed  his  operations,  and  then,  to 
his  joy  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  medical 
men  of  his  time,  he  found  the  thing  worked.  Had  Lister  not 
been  as  zealous  in  his  application  of  the  new  knowledge  as 
Pasteur  was  in  the  discovery  of  it,  science  might  have  lost  the 
progress  that  has  resulted  from  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple to  modern  medicine. 

I  have  tried,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  various  occasions  to  get  some 
indication  of  the  value  to  mankind  of  such  a  discovery  as  that 
of  Pasteur.  It  is  said  that  his  scientific  work  on  the  disease  of 
the  wines  of  France  alone  resulted  in  five  years  in  sufficient 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  France  to  pay  the  whole  indemnity 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but  when  you  remember  that  the 
human  life  has  been  prolonged  on  the  average  twenty  years 
since  1890,  as  the  result  almost  entirely  of  the  work  of  Pasteur, 
you  get  a  glimpse  at  the  financial  significance  to  mankind  of 
Pasteur's  discoveries.  I  put  it  this  way  to  myself :  If  we  could 
put  in  value  in  actual  coin  of  the  realm  the  significance  to  us 
of  Pasteur's  discovery,  if  that  could  be  put  in  the  treasury  of 
the  countries  of  the  world — for  all  the  world  has  benefited  by 
it — it  would  pay  for  all  the  education  that  has  taken  place 
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from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  moment;  it  would 
pay  the  debts  of  all  our  schools  and  colleges  and  would  endow 
education  for  all  time  with  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  pay  all 
our  future  obligations  in  education,  and  if  you  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  statement,  try  to  calculate  the  significance  of 
the  value  of  adding,  not  only  eliminating  disease  but  adding 
twenty  years,  working  years,  to  the  life  of  the  average  citizen 
of  the  country.  I  tried  to  make  that  estimate  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  taking  a  population  of  100,000,000,  and  in 
five  years,  at  a  very  low  cost  of  values,  it  turned  out  to  be 
something  like  two  hundred  billion  dollars.  I  mention  that  as 
a  mere  justification  for  what  may  seem  to  you  to  be  an  extrava- 
gant statement. 

In  addition  to  the  great  wealth  that  has  resulted  from  these 
forward  movements  in  common  knowledge  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  it  has  increased  man's  capacity  for  work  to  an 
enormous  extent,  when  Pasteur's  work  has  given  them  better 
health.  The  kind  of  work  man  has  to  do  is  a  higher  kind  of 
work.  The  thousands  of  men  who  now  handle  the  machinery 
of  the  world,  instead  of  doing  the  work  with  their  own  hands, 
is  an  indication  of  the  uplift  that  mankind  has  got  and  joy  of 
the  application  of  these  principles  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  world. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  other  aspect  of  the 
problem  more  definitely  to-night  in  the  presence  of  this  gath- 
ering,^ and  that  is  the  intellectual  uplift  that  has  come  to 
mankind  as  a  result  of  this  accumulated  knowledge.  You  are 
having  trouble  with  your  curriculum.  The  Prime  Minister 
referred  to  that.  The  real  reason  we  are  having  trouble  in 
forming  a  proper  curriculum  for  our  schools  is  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  select  as  to  the  value  of  the  various  subjects  that  come 
to  us  as  a  result  of  these  accumulations  down  through  the 
centuries.  The  old  conservative  point  of  view  would  stick  to 
the  old  subjects  of  study.  Modern  man  sees  in  the  application 
of  this  new  knowledge  great  new  principles  that  must  enter 
into  educational  processes,  and  he  sees,  above  all,  that  the 
nation  which  neglects  to  incorporate  into  its  public  thought, 
into  its  educated  thought,  into  the  thought  of  its  educational 
processes,  an  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind  is  going  to  fall  behind  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
the  intellectual  outlook  has  not  been  only  intellectual  outlook 
that  makes  us  realize  that  progress  depends  upon  it,  but  it  has 
elevated  man  out  of  the  old,  the  ancient  rut,  where  tradition 
bound  him — brought  him  into  contact  with  growing  order  of 
knowledge  and  confidence  not  only  in  the  laws  of  nature  but 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  ability  to  understand  what 
nature  has  for  him  to  understand.  I  have  thought  sometimes 
that  if  there  was  ever  an  evidence  of  a  creative  agency  other 
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than  of  the  God  of  mankind  behind  nature  at  all  it  was  mani- 
fest in  the  fact  that  nature's  processes  are  made  so  hard  that 
we  have  to  work  to  understand  them,  but  they  are  so  sure  that 
the  man  who  enters  intensely  upon  them  can  come  to  under- 
stand them  and,  with  the  whole  of  mankind,  may  reap  a  bene- 
fit f  roni  that  understanding.  It  would  appear  to  me  as  if  those 
processes  were  intended  to  be  a  basis  upon  which  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  was  to  develop,  and  out  of  our  deter- 
mination to  master  the  things  that  nature  has  given  us  to 
master  there  should  have  come  out  growth  and  development 
and  progress  and  the  uplift  of  mankind. 

Then  I  would  suggest  this  other  thought  in  closing :  That  we 
who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  must  realize  that,  just  as  education  stimulates 
research  and  research  stimulates  progress,  progress  reacts 
back  upon  education,  we  have  to  elevate  our  standards,  and, 
elevating  our  standards,  we  elevate  our  standard  of  research, 
and  the  cycle  of  accumulation  goes  on,  and  out  of  it  is  coming 
a  larger  and  an  abler  and  a  better  man  —  a  larger,  more 
developed  and  able  life  and  an  outlook  of  confidence  upon  the 
future  of  the  world  that  can  come  only  to  him  who  makes  an 
effort  to  understand  what  nature  has  to  teach  him.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President:  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Tory  for  the 
address  he  has  made.  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark :  If  we 
as  schools  and  universities  should  not  merely  try  to  accumulate 
the  knowledge  of  the  best  but  should  try  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
that  will  enable  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  it  of  going 
beyond  and  adding  to  the  new  knowledge  that  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  our  civilization.  We  thank  Dr.  Tory  very 
much.     (Applause.) 
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President's  Address — R.  A.  Gray,  B.A. 

That  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  has  done  me  the 
very  high  honour  of  electing  me  to  its  chief  office  is  due  to  the 
generosity  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
reward  of  long  and  faithful  attendance  at  its  meetings  and  to 
the  interest  taken  in  its  affairs.  I  appreciate  very  greatly  the 
honour  that  has  come  to  me. 

This  association  is  a  purely  disinterested  organization.  It 
has  no  object  other  than  the  good  of  the  community  and  its 
young  people.  Other  organizations  seek  to  advance  education 
by  raising  the  status  of  the  profession  through  an  increase  in 
its  emoluments,  but  the  0.  E.  A.  is  not  concerned  with  any 
pecuniary  interests  except,  perhaps,  in  the  part  it  has  taken 
and  the  care  it  is  has  shown  in  initiating  a  scheme  to  pension 
old  and  disabled  teachers.  This  association  works  hand  in 
hand  with  the  trustees.  Here  there  can  be  no  clash  of  inter- 
ests, for  all  work  together  for  the  common  good. 

The  teachers'  federations  have  done  much  for  the  teachers ; 
they  have  helped  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  community  for  a 
long-despised  profession  and  have  secured  remuneration  for 
its  members  more  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  their 
tasks.  If  these  federations  could  go  one  step  farther  and 
guard  against  the  exploiting  of  teachers  by  all  sorts  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  they  would  earn  still  more  the  grati- 
tude of  everybody.  If  a  bureau  could  be  set  up  to  advise  teach- 
ers about  the  investment  of  their  little  savings,  and  if  teachers 
would  not  invest  without  such  advice  another  decided  step  in 
advance  would  be  taken.  Teachers  are  the  lawful  prey  of  every 
wildcat  scheme  and  they  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  appraise 
these  schemes  at  a  true  valuation.  This  seems  to  be  the  com- 
plement of  the  work  of  the  federations. 

The  federations  may  or  may  not  come  in  conflict  with  boards 
of  education,  but  the  0.  E.  A.  cannot  because  its  interests  are 
one  with  the  boards  and  parents.  It  is  a  matter  devoutly  to  be 
desired  that  some  machinery  may  be  devised  whereby  when- 
ever there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  conflict  a  settlement,  just 
and  fair  to  all  parties,  may  be  arrived  at.  This  function  might 
well  be  undertaken  by  the  Ontario  Educational  Association, 
whose  membership  embraces  all  who  might  at  any  time  be  at 
variance  with  each  other. 
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Of  the  many  subjects  at  present  of  interest  in  secondary 
education — for  example,  the  subject  of  junior  high  schools — 
the  best  time  in  a  young  person's  life  at  which  a  foreign  lan- 
guage should  be  begun,  the  number  of  years  that  should  be 
spent  in  the  public  school,  in  the  high  school  and  at  the  univer- 
sity; the  type  of  secondary  education  best  suited  for  Ontario, 
whether  technical,  commercial  or  cultural.  Any  one  of  many 
subjects  might  be  chosen  for  discussion  in  the  short  time  at 
our  disposal  here.  I  shall  discuss  none  of  these  vital  questions 
but,  instead,  shall  touch  lightly  on  several  practical  topics, 
some  of  which  have  not  heretofore  been  very  prominently  be- 
fore this  Association.  My  remarks  will,  therefore,  be  rather 
general  and,  if  directed  more  exclusively  to  secondary  educa- 
tion, it  will  be  because'  I  can  speak  at  first-hand  on  them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  advances  recently  made  in  second- 
ary education  is  that  it  is  no  longer  the  wealthy  classes  that 
have  access  to  higher  education.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  Legislature  in  adopting  the  Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act,  the  opportunity  of  securing  more  advanced 
education  is  open  to  all,  and  the  community  generally  appre- 
ciates and  takes  full  advantage  of  its  facilities.  It  may  be 
that  the  attempt  to  adapt  education  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
people  has  changed  the  general  attitude  towards  education  and 
teachers.  The  teacher  has  become  a  friend  and  not  an  enemy ; 
a  helper  and  a  counsellor,  and  not  a  taskmaster  and  a  jailor. 
Occasionally  there  are  reverberations  in  the  newspapers  on 
corporal  punishment.  That  there  is  now  very  little  in  the  public 
schools  and  that  it  has  practically  disappeared  from  secondary 
schools  is  a  very  hopeful  sign.  The  school  should  provide 
pleasant  and  not  disagreeable  memories.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  the  scapegoat  to  bear  the  undying  hostility  that  fre- 
quently follows  corporal  punishment. 

No  one  to-day  would  think  of  opposing  athletics,  as  Oscar 
Browning  did  at  Eton,  but  many  people  believe  that  too  great 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  not  only  in  the  high  schools  but  in  the 
public  schools  as  well,  to  the  neglect  of  things  intellectual,  and 
that  a  reaction  is  due  in  the  near  future. 

Since  the  war  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  athletics  in 
all  countries,  more  especially  in  those  that  formerly  neglected 
sport  for  military  training. 

Now  in  all  countries,  and  very  particularly  on  this  continent, 
the  efficiency  of  a  school,  and  even  of  a  university,  is  measured 
by  the  kind  of  team  it  has  in  rugby,  hockey,  baseball  or  other 
sport.  The  only  consolation  that  some  people  have  who  deplore 
what  they  consider  a  wrong  emphasis  in  education  is  the  pos- 
sible influence  these  international  competitions  may  have  as  a 
safety  valve  to  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  in  less  harmful  ways 
than  in  human  slaughter.    May  we  express  the  hope  that  a 
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healthy  competition  in  athletics  may  be  increased  and  take  the 
place  of  war,  with  its  horrors. 

There  is  no  subject  that  is  to-day  receiving  more  attention 
in  educational  circles  than  examinations.  How  to  estimate  the 
progress  of  a  pupil  is  by  no  means  easy.  There  are  some  who 
say  that  the  teacher  alone  can  properly  test  achievement; 
others  believe  that  an  external  test  by  written  or  oral  exam- 
inations is  the  only  fair  and  uniform  method  of  deahng  out 
even-handed  justice.  Written  examinations  first  came  into 
prominence  at  Cambridge  and  have  proved  a  remarkably  accur- 
ate criterion  of  power  in  mathematics.  They  have  since  been 
employed  in  all  subjects. 

Even  in  Ontario,  where  the  examination  system  has  been 
studied  and  applied  for  many  years,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  justice  is  done  to  all  candidates  in  all  subjects. 

Some  years  ago  the  newspapers  were  flooded  summer  after 
summer  with  letters  criticizing  some  paper  set  at  the  depart- 
mental examinations.  Owing  to  care  in  the  selection  of  exam- 
iners and  of  the  questions  set,  very  seldom  now  is  there  much 
fault  found;  yet  occasionally  in  a  subject  where  there  is  always 
difficulty  in  uniform  marking,  the  zeal  and  faulty  judgment  of 
an  examiner  may  cause  trouble. 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  or  two  recent  instances.  Last 
summer,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachers  of  British 
history,  the  papers  of  a  large  number  of  candidates  were  re- 
vised and  many  who  had  failed  at  the  June  matriculation 
examinations,  even  after  their  papers  had  been  reread  by  the 
chief  examiner,  had  their  papers  reconsidered  and  some  of 
these  were  granted  pass  standing.  The  inference  is  that  too 
great  severity  had  been  observed  when  the  papers  were  first 
marked. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  no  candidates  failed  in  middle 
school  English  composition ;  last  summer  approximately  40  per 
cent,  failed.  The  large  proportion  of  the  English  teachers  of 
three  or  four  years  ago  are  still  teaching.  Have  these  teachers 
deteriorated  ?  Have  pupils  become  less  capable,  with,  presum- 
ably, better  teaching  last  year  than  ever  before?  Or  is  it 
because  of  the  examining? 

Nor  was  it  the  poor  candidates  who  were  rejected.  Some 
English  teachers  assert  that  the  mechanical  and  wooden  writ- 
ers passed  but  those  who  showed  striking  originality  at  school 
failed.  One  or  two  examples  of  the  inequalities  of  examina- 
tions in  English  might  be  interesting  and  instructive.  Two 
years  ago  a  candidate  wrote  on  the  middle  school  English, 
obtaining  second  class  in  composition  and  first  class  in  litera- 
ture ;  a  year  later  she  wrote  on  upper  school  English,  obtaining 
second  class  in  composition  and  first  class  in  literature,  and, 
in  addition,  completed  pass  matriculation.  Last  summer  she 
wrote  on  the  scholarship  examinations  and,  while  she  obtained 
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first  class  honours  in  literature  and  in  eight  other  papers, 
besides  second  class  in  a  few  more,  she  failed  in  English  com- 
position, which  was  confirmed  by  the  chief  examiner.  Fortu- 
nately the  revising  board  granted  her  a  credit  in  English  com- 
position and,  consequently,  she  was  awarded  a  scholarship. 

Another  candidate  a  year  ago  wrote  on  middle  school  English 
composition  and  was  awarded  first  class  honours.  This  year 
he  got  27  marks  in  upper  school  English  composition,  which 
mark  was  confirmed  by  the  chief  examiner.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  this  case  is  that  during  the  intervening  year  he  was 
an  editor  of  the  school  paper,  revised  a  medical  book  so  that  it 
would  appear  in  good  Enghsh,  and  had  articles  accepted  by 
MacLean's  Magazine. 

Another  case  equally  remarkable  is  that  of  a  candidate  in  a 
city  in  Western  Ontario  who  failed  in  his  upper  school  English 
composition,  but  who  was  the  editor  of  the  school  paper  that 
won  the  award  offered  by  a  Toronto  Greek  letter  society  for  the 
best  high  school  magazine  in  the  province.  It  will  be  hard  to 
convince  these  candidates  and  their  teachers  that  justice  was 
dealt  out  to  them.  A  chief  examiner  may  be  over-zealous  in 
seeking  to  raise  the  standard  and  may  bring  the  most  efficient 
examining  system  in  the  world,  which  I  believe  we  have  in 
Ontario,  into  disrepute. 

These  examples  could  be  repeated  many  times  over  through- 
out the  province,  and  are  not  offered  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
paraging the  present  examination  system  but  of  showing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  devise  an  infallible  plan  to  secure  a  uniform  test 
of  achievement. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  I  believe  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  present  system  of  examinations.  There 
are  now  so  many  candidates  that  it  is  impossible,  with  the  very 
best  organization  that  can  exist,  to  complete  the  task  in  a 
reasonable  time.  There  are  upwards  of  200,000  papers  to  be 
examined  in  Toronto  during  the  midsummer  vacation,  and  it 
is  nearly  the  end  of  August  before  the  results  can  be  an- 
nounced ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  province  is  kept  in 
a  state  of  nervous  uncertainty  long  past  the  time  when  deci- 
sion for  the  future  should  be  made.  There  is  a  great  waste  of 
effort  in  at  least  half  of  the  examining,  for  many  candidates 
are  certain  of  passing.  To  read  the  papers  of  such  candidates 
is  needless,  for  the  teacher  could  certify  to  their  excellence. 
Why  not  introduce  a  modified  recommendation  system? 

After  a  teacher  who  holds  a  permanent  certificate  has  sent 
up  candidates  for  two  or  three  years  and  his  judgment  has 
been  verified  by  the  results  of  the  departmental  examinations, 
why  not  accept,  without  examination,  his  best  candidates  in 
the  middle  school  examination  only  up  to  about  50  per  cent.  ^ 
his  class.     The  weaker  candidates  in  each  subject  wou\(^  ^® 
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required  to  write  as  at  present.  Selected  and  efficient  exam- 
iners would  carry  out  the  work  more  expeditiously,  and  the 
ultimate  results  be  improved  because  greater  care  could  be 
taken. 

Already  a  similar  method  is  operative  in  the  lower  school 
examinations,  though  it  might  be  well  in  this  case  to  limit  the 
number  at  present  recommended  and  ask  more  to  write. 

At  the  entrance  examinations  many  places  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  pubhc  school  principals  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  public  schools  and  without  known  detriment  to  the  high 
schools. 

But  is  a  system  of  recommendations  the  only  solution  to  this 
question?  For  some  years  intelligence  tests  have  been  em- 
ployed to  determine  whether  a  child  has  the  abihty  to  profit 
along  with  normal  children  in  the  usual  school  subjects.  Dur- 
ing the  war  similar  tests  were  applied  to  recruits  for  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy,  to  the  amusement  of  those 
who  were  subjected  to  them. 

Let  me  mention  one  or  two  questions  given  in  intelligence 
tests:  Are  the  following  statements  true  or  false?  e.g.:  "The 
storm  which  began  yesterday  morning  lasted  three  days."  *'In 
some  countries  it  is  illegal  for  a  man  to  marry  his  widow's 
sister."  Tests  of  a  like  nature  are  now  being  applied  to  nearly 
all  subjects  under  the  title  of  ''Achievement  Tests."  Some 
educationists  advocate  the  substitution  of  such  tests  for  the 
present  well-known  system  of  examinations  with  which  this 
Province  has  been  long  familiar  and  which  might  be  termed 
the  essay  method,  in  which  long  answers  are  expected  and  the 
process  of  reasoning  and  thought  explicitly  shown. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  achievement  tests  in  history: 
Underline  the  correct  answer.  The  first  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  (1)  Walpole,  (2)  George  Brown,  (3) 
John  A.  Macdonald,  (4)  Sir  Allan  McNab. 

The  principles  of  Confederation  are  given  (1)  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  (2)  British  North  America  Act,  (3)  Constitutional  Act, 
(4)  Quebec  Act. 

Which  of  the  following  statements  are  true?    Which  false? 

(a)  Most  of  the  money  spent  on  education  is  raised  by  direct 
taxation. 

(b)  A  senator  is  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

^  (c)  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  prevented  the  Canadians  from 
rising  in  rebellion. 

An  achievement  test  requires  little  or  no  writing.  The 
questions  are  so  framed  that  a  candidate  merely  strikes  out 
from  among  several  suggested  answers  the  wrong  ones  and 
selects  what  he  considers  the  correct  answer.  An  examination 
^^ts  from  20  to  45  minutes  in  all.  The  examining  is  largely 
mecht^r^ip^l  and  the  marking  practically  uniform. 
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The  advocates  of  this  plan  claim  that  the  results  correspond 
with  those  of  the  present  essay  system  and,  indeed,  more  in- 
falHbly  differentiate  the  good  candidate  from  the  poor  one. 

Why  spend  much  time  either  in  answering  or  in  examining 
if  a  few  minutes  will  afford  an  unerring  criterion  of  a  candi- 
date's efficiency  ? 

Those  who  oppose  the  new  plan  claim  that  there  is  too  much 
left  to  chance.  If  a  question  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no,  an 
absolutely  ignorant  candidate  has  a  50  per  cent,  chance  of 
obtaining  full  marks.  This  is  guarded  against  by  taking  marks 
off  for  incorrect  answers.  There  is  also  wider  scope  for  cram- 
ming. The  quick,  glib  candidate  does  best;  the  slower,  more 
original  and  thoughtful  does  not  do  justice  to  himself.  A  full 
discussion  of  the  best  kind  of  examinations  cannot  be  given 
here,  but  before  the  well-tried  methods  are  discarded  it  must 
be  conclusively  proved  that  the  new  scheme  is  more  satisfac- 
tory not  only  in  a  few  selected  schools  but  throughout  the 
whole  Province. 

Again,  even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  achievement  tests 
give  results  that  closely  correspond  with  the  present  system, 
it  would  only  go  to  show  that  candidates  prepared  for  the 
present  tests  would  succeed  in  the  achievement  tests  but  it 
would  not  prove  that  the  converse  would  hold  and  that  a  candi- 
date specially  prepared  for  an  achievement  test  would  know 
the  subject  and  succeed  in  the  essay  method  of  examinations. 

It  may  be  found  that  some  subjects  may  lend  themselves 
better  to  this  new  method,  while  others  may  best  be  tested  by 
the  old. 

Those  who  oppose  the  new  method  also  claim  that  a  candi- 
date, before  an  examination,  could  cram  a  number  of  formulae 
and  pass  the  achievement  tests  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
almost  completely  ignorant  of  the  subject. 

Again,  what  our  schools  appear  to  lack  is  encouragement  to 
originality.  The  education  received  is  excellent  for  the  aver- 
age student,  but  our  schools  are  too  much  for  the  average 
plodder  and  not  enough  for  selected  students;  originality  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  students  appears  to  be  lacking.  It  is 
true  that  many  teachers  aim  at  new  things  and  some  princi- 
pals seek  to  promote  a  departure  from  the  tried  and  well- 
known  ruts  so  easy  to  slip  into. 

Last  summer  I  met  a  teacher  in  the  Cranbrook  School,  at 
Birmingham,  Michigan,  which  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Detroit. 
This  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Booth,  of 
Detroit,  who  left  a  foundation  of  several  millions  of  dollars  for 
this  purpose.  The  ideal  of  the  foundation  is  to  develop  origin- 
ality. The  teachers  and  pupils  are  selected  solely  with  this  end 
in  view.  The  grounds  comprise  75  acres  and  the  buildings  are 
most  artistic  and  beautiful.  Here  is  an  experiment  worth 
watching.    Creative  work  is  to  be  the  test  of  the  achievement 
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of  teachers  and  pupils.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves  how  much 
creative  work  is  being  attempted  in  Ontario  by  pupils  and  by 
teachers  ?  I  have  pointed  out  how  creative  work  in  composi- 
tion is  really  suppressed  by  mechanical  examining.  The  school 
magazines  certainly  encourage  writing.  Poetry,  story-telling 
and  literary  effort  can  find  an  outlet  in  them,  and  few  high 
schools  to-day  are  without  their  school  paper. 

We  may  also  ask  what  is  being  done  in  art  and  music  ?  Art 
occupies  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  high  schools.  It  is 
now  limited  to  a  short  year  in  the  first  form  and  is  optional, 
but  why  limit  this  subject  to  the  first  year,  and  how  can  this 
subject  be  given  greater  prominence?  It  is  not  with  the  view 
to  produce  more  artists,  commercial  or  other,  but  to  produce 
in  the  people  generally  a  finer  art  sense  so  that  homes  and 
buildings  may  be  beautified  and  life  made  richer  and  mellower 
by  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  art.  Inci- 
dentally artists  may  be  stimulated  and  receive  an  impetus 
from  the  study  of  this  subject,  but  that  is  a  secondary  pur- 
pose. It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  technical  schools  both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  doing  excellent  work  in  cultivating 
original  talent  in  art,  but  the  high  schools  should  all  partici- 
pate to  a  greater  extent  in  the  benefits  derived  from  that 
study. 

Perhaps  no  subject  receives  less  attention  in  our  high  schools 
than  music,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  Some  high  schools  begin  the  day  with 
song  or  instrumental  music,  and  there  is  no  lubricator  more 
potent  to  dispel  misunderstanding  and  to  rub  off  many  of  the 
asperities  of  school  life  than  music.  The  subject  itself  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  regular  school  program,  but  unless 
the  principal  is  sympathetic  there  is  small  hope  for  it  in  most 
high  schools.  In  many  public  schools  the  subject  is  begun  but 
when  the  high  school  is  reached  it  is  discontinued.  Some  high 
schools  have  orchestras  and  glee  clubs,  but  these  are  largely 
the  result  of  some  enthusiastic  teacher  and  are,  perhaps, 
rather  spasmodic  efforts.  More  systematic  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  school  boards,  along  financial  lines  at  least, 
in  this  direction. 

Canadian  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  Canadian 
art  are  recognized  beyond  our  borders,  but  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  Canadian  music. 

In  this  land  of  far  distances  and  mountain  grandeur,  of 
solitary  spaces  and  undisturbed  nature  some  distinctively 
Canadian  melodies  should  be  produced,  and  it  is  very  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  some  Canadian  Beethoven  or  Schubert  may 
soon  appear.  But,  whether  we  have  a  distinctively  Canadian 
music  or  not,  more  should  be  done  in  the  high  schools  and 
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elsewhere  to  create  a  deeper  appreciation  of  good  music  and  to 
give  a  quietus  to  the  tragic  jazziness  of  many  of  the  young 
people  of  the  day. 

In  the  ordinary  school  subjects  —  science,  mathematics  or 
languages — it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  originality,  either  in 
teachers  or  in  pupils,  yet  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  those  who  search  for  new  ideas  in  methods  or  in  solutions. 

Even  if  we  ourselves  cannot  create  new  things  in  literature, 
in  art,  or  in  any  other  subject,  we  can  surely  promote  Cana- 
dian literature  and  art  by  filling  the  shelves  of  the  school 
libraries  with  the  best  Canadian  literature  and  the  school 
rooms  and  corridors  with  pictures,  not  only  reprints  of  old 
masters  but  original  works  by  Canadian  artists,  who  will 
gladly  co-operate  in  contributing  to  this  movement  by  giving 
very  favourable  terms  to  schools. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  so-called  cul- 
tural side  of  education  has  for  some  years  taken  a  subsidiary 
place  to  the  practical  and  the  technical,  which  were  deplorably 
neglected  until  quite  recently,  yet  it  is  possible  for  the  pendu- 
lum to  swing  too  far  in  that  direction,  and  a  reaction  may  ulti- 
mately be  expected  to  appear,  when  the  long-neglected  Greek 
language  and  literature,  and  art  and  music  may  receive 
greater  attention  than  they  do  to-day. 
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ADDRESS 


Hon.  Wm.  Finlayson 


Wednesday,  April  3rd,  1929. 

The  President:  There  is  no  one  knows  the  northern  part 
of  Ontario  more  than  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  We 
were  delighted  to  have  with  us  last  evening  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Education,  and  to-night  we  have  another 
Minister,  and  we  are  highly  favoured  as  an  Association  by  the 
interest  taken  in  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  by  the 
Government  of  the  province. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  the  Hon.  Mr.  Finlayson  to 
speak  to  you  now. 

Hon.  William  Finlayson,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests : 
Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  everybody  will 
be  surprised  if  my  first  word  was  not  a  word  of  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  the  orchestra  which  we  have  just  heard.  If  they 
are  a  fair  sample  of  the  music  in  the  higher  schools  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Presi- 
dent speaking  of  the  music  being  spasmodic  or  dependent  on 
any  movement  or  strength  of  one  teacher.  I  do  not  remember 
for  a  long  time  hearing  an  orchestra  that  I  have  enjoyed  as 
much  as  that,  and  I  think  you  would  be  all  surprised  if  I  did 
not  express  the  great  pleasure  everybody  must  have  had  in 
listening. 

Sir,  in  looking  around  this  audience  to-night  I  commence  to 
understand  one  thing  that  troubles  us  very  greatly  over  at  the 
other  building  in  the  Park.  You  know  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  getting  near  the  time  of  making  up  the  budget  or 
balancing  our  accounts,  we  have  what  we  think  the  superior 
departments,  that  is,  production  departments,  and  the  strong 
departments  have  charge  of  really  serious  matters,  and  we 
are  told  to  reduce  and  cut  down  expenses,  and  we  look  over 
the  lists  of  the  other  departments,  and  we  always  find  there 
is  one  department  never  has  any  reduction  or  cut.  To-night 
in  looking  around  an  audience  like  this,  and  knowing  that  they 
represent  affairs  and  represent  the  educational  productive- 
ness, if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  every  part  of  the  province,  I 
realize  why  we  can  never  have  these  cuts,  and  I  know  why 
the  Minister  of  Education  never  takes  any  reduction  and 
never  submits  to  what  we  commonly  call  "cuts",  because  other 
departments  are  told  "you  have  to  cut  down  your  budget  on 
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highways  and  roads",  but  we  all  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  useless  to  say  ''Why  does  not  that  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education?"  I  know  why  the  Prime  Minister  has 
never  to  submit  to  reductions  in  his  own  department.  We 
sometimes  thought  it  was  because  he  was  chief  and  we  did 
not  have  courage  enough  to  say  "Apply  this  rule  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,"  but  looking  around  this  audience 
to-night  and  knowing  your  influence  in  the  province,  I  can 
easily  see  why  the  Department  of  Education  is  a  rule  to  itself 
and  why  it  carries  on  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  any 
other  department.  It  does  not  matter  what  we  want  to  do, 
what  we  ask  a  special  expenditure  for,  we  have  to  submit  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  business,  but  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  a  law  of  itself,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  Department 
of  Education  submitting  to  a  reduction,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
most  independent  department  in  all  the  civil  service  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  reason  for  it,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  a  reason  for  this  excellent  attendance  you 
have  here. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  gathering.  I  have  been 
impressed  to-day  by  the  number  of  people  that  have  come  in 
from  my  own  constituency,  the  number  of  people  coming  in 
from  the  country  and  from  the  larger  towns.  I  am  thinking 
of  one  keen  business  man,  I  am  thinking  of  a  professional 
man  and  I  am  thinking  of  other  men  who  have  been  in  to-day, 
who  are  willing  to  devote  a  week  to  this  work,  willing  to  come 
down  and  come  down  as  I  find  year  after  year,  so  th5,t  this  has 
become  one  of  the  great  conventions  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I  can  only  think  of  one  other — that  is,  the  Good 
Roads  Convention — that  perhaps  equals  you  in  numbers,  but 
is  a  very  different  kind  of  body. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  convention 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  force  and  vigour  with 
which  you  present  your  views.  You  know  when  you  submit 
to  discipline,  submit  to  leadership,  regularly  as  we  do,  it  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  come  to  a  body  who  have  courage,  a 
body  who  have  independence,  a  body  who  will  not  be  per- 
suaded that  a  township  school  board  is  the  right  thing — 
(applause) — and  a  body  who  are  quite  willing  to  speak  out 
in  school  and  quite  willing  to  say  what  they  think  and  not  be 
guided  into  lines  that  other  people  think  are  the  proper  lines 
which  you  should  go. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  very  favoured  to-night  in  being 
asked  to  address  you.  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a  fraud.  When  they  drew  my  attention  to  the  engagement 
to-night,  I  found  that  it  was  an  illustrated  lecture,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  a  fraud  because  I  have  no  illustrations  for  you. 
My  only  excuse  is  this — that  the  session  has  been  on  and  we 
have  had  an  extremely  strenuous  time  in  the  last  two  or  three 
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weeks,  winding  up  the  day  before  Easter,  and  it  has  been 
impossible  to  try  and  get  anything  ready.  I  am  very,  very 
sorry  that  I  have  not  it  ready. 

If  another  time  you  want  something  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trations or  if  any  of  your  schools  want  moving  pictures  of 
Northern  Ontario,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  the  Department 
have  a  great  many  films,  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  see  that 
they  are  sent  out  to  the  schools  and  see  that  you  get  moving 
pictures  illustrating  the  mining  development  of  Northern 
Ontario,  illustrating  the  forestry  development  and  the  forestry 
work  carried  on.  We  would  be  pleased  to  see  them  get  films 
of  that  kind,  but  to-night  I  must  apologize. 

I  would  like  to  try  and  interest  if  I  could  this  representative 
gathering  in  Ontario — largely  southern  Ontario  I  am  assured 
— in  the  north.  -  As  school  teachers  and  school  trustees  inter- 
ested in  education,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  impress  on  you 
this — that  northern  Ontario  is  New  Ontario  and  is  greater 
Ontario — greater  in  every  possible  sense.  Old  Ontario  as 
we  know  it,  the  Ontario  south  of  Ottawa  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
is  only  about  15%  of  the  province,  but  85%  of  the  province 
lies  north  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  Georgian 
Bay,  and  that  is  the  hope  and  prospect  of  the  future  of  this 
province.  It  is  a  very  lamentable  fact — and  very  few  in 
southern  Ontario  realize  it — that  very  few  people  realize  the 
greatness  of  the  North  in  extent  and,  certainly,  very  few 
people  realize  the  greatness  of  the  north  in  potential  wealth, 
and  for  the  few  minutes  I  have  to-night  I  would  like  to  try 
and  interest  you  in  New  Ontario. 

I  represent  a  southern  Ontario  riding  and  I  represent  an 
agricultural  riding,  and  I  would  not  trade  it  for  any  city 
riding,  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  me  at  this  time  of  the  year 
as  the  municipal  statistics  come  in  to  see  that  the  townships 
and  see  that  the  villages — not  so  much  the  towns  in  my  riding 
because  they  happen  to  be  going  ahead — but  to  see  that  the 
country  population  is  dropping  away  year  after  year,  to  see 
a  township  that  had  3,500  people  last  year  is  down  to  3,450, 
and  another  one  I  am  thinking  of  showed  2,900  last  year, 
down  to  2,850,  and  that  the  villages  out  in  the  country,  corners 
and  hamlets,  are  dropping  away,  and  that  is  true  all  over 
southern  Ontario.  Apart  from  the  spectacular  growth  of  a 
great  city  like  Toronto  or  growth  of  other  centres  like  Windsor 
and  Oshawa  and  places  like  that,  southern  Ontario  is  going 
along  in  a  fairly  monotonous  state.  One  need  not  be  very 
much  alarmed  about  it,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  same  number  of  men  on  the  land  as  before,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  discouraging  to  see  it,  and  I  only  draw  your  attention 
to  that  well-known  fact  because  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
the  contrast  in  the  North.  In  the  country  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince unfortunately  our  population  is  dwindling  and  our  villages 
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are  not  progressing  and  many  of  our  towns  barely  holding 
their  own,  and  some  of  them  not  doing  that,  and  it  is  dis- 
couraging because  we  are  not  getting  the  growth  there  we  did 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  discouraging  to  see  a  village  of  300  or 
400  or  up  to  2,000  where  there  was  a  lumber  concern,  and 
they  have  moved  away  and  there  is  no  longer  a  sawmill  there 
and  the  population  is  gradually  falling  away. 

As  a  contrast  to  that  I  want  to  point  you  to  the  North — I 
want  to  point  you  to  the  newer  and  greater  Ontario,  where 
our  hope  is  and  where  our  future  is.  If  you  went  around  this 
City  of  Toronto,  went  to  the  manufacturing  concerns,  went 
to  the  wholesale  houses,  and  asked  them  where  their  big 
orders  are  coming  from,  you  will  not  find  they  are  going  to 
old  Ontario ;  you  will  find  their  large  orders  are  going  to  the 
North,  and  in  that  is  the  hope  and  prospect  of  this  province, 
and  speaking  to  a  body  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
education,  I  would  like  to  impress  it  on  the  teachers  and  like 
to  impress  it  on  the  school  trustees  and  governing  bodies  of 
all  our  educational  institutions  that  pupils  should  be  told  that 
growth  is  in  the  North;  pupils  should  be  told  that  there  is 
more  hope  and  more  prospect  in  Northern  Ontario  than  in 
any  American  state. 

If  we  are  Canadians  and  we  invest  as  parents  large  sums 
in  the  education  of  our  children,  they  owe  a  duty  to  the 
province  and  they  owe  a  duty  to  Canada,  and  if  they  can  find 
room  for  their  activities  in  the  training  they  get  in  our 
schools,  their  first  duty  should  be  at  least  to -dedicate  those 
services  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  There  are  lots  of  em- 
ployment for  graduates  of  every  school,  graduates  of  every 
university  and  every  college  in  Northern  Ontario.  Last  year 
one  institution  in  the  North  took  on  40  graduates  of  univer- 
cities.  They  came  to  me  and  said  "We  have  in  our  establish- 
ment an  opening  for  100  odd  boys  and  we  want  boys  of 
matriculation  standing.  We  want  boys  who  at  least  have  got 
matriculation  standing,"  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  go 
to  the  high  schools  and  colleges  in  my  own  neighbourhood  and 
ask  the  principals  to  let  me  have  the  names  of  a  few  boys, 
and  they  went  up  north,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  progress 
they  are  making  and  see  how  pleased  they  are  with  the  opening 
and  see  how  pleased  they  are  to  go  up  and  develop  that  new 
business,  because  Southern  Ontario,  you  think  of  your  own 
locality,  think  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  your  own 
locality,  think  of  the  concerns  there  that  give  employment, 
and  what  do  you  find?  It  belongs  nearly  always  to  one  old 
family  that  have  been  there  for  two  or  three  generations,  and 
the  children  of  that  family  and  cousins  come  in  there,  but  in 
the  North  it  is  all  new.  There  is  no  family  connection,  and 
the  young  boys  will  have  just  as  much  chance  to  grow  up  with 
that  business  as  any  outsider.     I  am  thinking  of  that  same 
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business  when  I  was  there  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  and  found 
that  among  their  experts  they  had  brought  in  one  or  two 
graduates  of  American  universities,  and  we  went  to  them  and 
said:  "You  are  developing  a  Canadian  resource;  you  are  a 
Canadian  company.  May  be  that  you  owe  the  greater  part 
of  your  capital — almost  entirely  in  your  case  to  Americans, 
but  you  must  remember  you  are  developing  Canadian  resources 
and  a  Canadian  company  and  we  expect  as  a  Government  you 
will  give  employment  to  Canadians.  There  are  a  lot  of  gradu- 
ates of  Canadian  universities  available  and  lots  of  young  men 
to  grow  up  in  your  mill,"  and  they  were  very  glad  to  do  it, 
and  when  they  opened  the  plant  last  fall  I  was  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  American  president  of  the  concern  say  they 
admired  our  spirit ;  they  admired  the  fact  we  were  willing  to 
say  to  them — 'This  is  a  Canadian  resource,  it  is  a  Canadian 
company,  and  we  expect  you  to  employ  Canadians,"  and 
checking  over  their  books  I  found  40  graduates  of  Ontario 
universities,  largely  of  Toronto,  one  or  two  from  Queen's  and 
I  think  one  or  two  from  London.  It  seems  to  me  every  teacher, 
every  trustee,  every  educational  authority  should  see  that  the 
young  boy  and  young  girl  who  come  along  in  our  schools 
should  be  taught  that  Canadian  lesson — that  they  are  being 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and,  therefore,  they  should  at  first  offer 
their  services  to  Ontario  and  should  stay  at  home  if  at  all 
possible.  I  think  if  you  do  that  you  will  help  to  develop 
Northern  Ontario  and  you  will  help  to  develop  not  only 
Northern  Ontario  but  Ontario  as  a  whole.  The  growth  of 
Toronto  is  very  largely  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of  capital 
returns  that  are  coming  in  from  Northern  Ontario.  And 
to-night  I  want  to  interest  you  in  what  we  are  doing.  I  would 
like  to  try  and  interest  you  in  a  few  facts,  because  I  have  time 
to  touch  on  only  a  few.  I  would  like  to  try  and  interest  you 
in  three  particular  subjects  in  the  North,  the  three  greatest 
sources  of  wealth.  I  do  not  want  to  be  entirely  mercenary, 
but  I  do  want  to  try  and  interest  you — you  have,  no  doubt, 
been  talking  about  the  education  of  the  young,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  our  greatest  subject.  It  is,  of  course,  the  subject  to 
which  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  study  should  be  devoted. 
It  is  the  subject  that  leads  to  the  greatest  development  of 
Canada,  because  whatever  we  make  our  young  men  to  be  this 
country  will  become.  You  have,  no  doubt,  devoted  your  time 
to  it.  I  would  like,  perhaps,  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
sources  of  wealth  this  province  and  this  dominion  have  before 
them,  and  in  that  I  think  we  have  the  three  greatest  sources 
of  wealth  that  any  people  have. 

The  first,  of  course,  must  be  agriculture — the  greatest 
source  of  wealth  of  any ;  far  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  in 
this  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  always  will  be.    It  will  always 
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be  greater  than  the  mines.  People  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
North  as  being  a  frozen  country,  a  country  without  any 
development.  Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  party 
from  the  county  council  of  my  own  County  of  Simcoe  into 
the  North  and  not  very  far  north,  but  we  got  north  of  North 
Bay  and  through  the  lower  clay  belt,  and  there  was  one  old 
friend  in  the  party  whom  I  persuaded  to  go,  because  I  told 
him  before  he  died  he  better  come  and  see  some  good  land, 
and  he  laughed  at  me.  But  when  we  got  north  out  of  the 
rocks  of  Cobalt  and  went  through  New  Liskeard,  got  into 
what  we  call  the  lower  clay  belt,  I  left  my  car  and  went  back 
and  said  "Hurry,  get  up  and  see  this,"  and  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  hay,  and  there  was  the  most  wonderful  crop  of  hay 
and  clover  I  ever  saw,  and  he  got  out  and  he  said,  "Oh,  this 
must  be  just  a  pocket.  I  never  saw  alfalfa  like  that,  never 
saw  hay  like  that;  it  must  be  just  a  pocket  here."  I  said  no 
more,  but  a  little  later  on  he  came  back  and  he  said  "There 
cannot  be  any  depth  to  it,"  and  we  went  a  little  farther  on 
and  where  there  was  a  good  cutting  of  the  road,  about  a  20- 
foot  bank,  and  waited  for  the  old  boy's  car  and  I  took  him 
out  and  I  said,  "Look  at  it,"  and  he  saw  the  depth  of  the 
cutting  and  he  said  "I  never  dreamt  there  was  anything  like 
it."  I  told  him,  which  was  the  truth,  that  the  County  of 
Simcoe  has  some  wonderfully  good  land  and  some  bad  land, 
but  there  is  no  body  of  land  in  the  County  of  Simcoe  as  rich 
as  the  lower  clay  belt,  and  I  would  be  delighted  if  I  could 
exchange  every  acre  in  the  County  of  Simcoe  for  every  acre 
there  is  of  similar  land  in  that  lower  clay  belt,  and  that  is  true 
practically  of  every  county  in  this  Province  of  Ontario.  Every 
county  in  Southern  Ontario  would  be  enriched  if  it  could 
exchange  its  land  for  rich  soil  like  that  lower  clay  belt.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  shorter  season,  but  there  is  quick  development 
and  there  are  great  possibilities,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  only 
of  a  small  bit  of  the  lower  clay  belt.  North  of  that  when  you 
pass  through  the  rocks  of  Porcupine,  Kirkland  Lake  and  other 
rocky  mining  sections  and  get  into  the  upper  clay  belt  again, 
you  get  into  equally  good  land  and  you  get  into  enormous 
quantities  of  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  40  or  50  miles  or  perhaps 
100  mile  belt  as  it  is  in  the  lower  clay  belt,  but  it  stretches 
from  the  Quebec  boundary  along  the  Transcontinental,  past 
Cochrane,  past  Hearst,  away  out  towards  Lake  Nipigon,  and 
100  miles,  two  and  three  hundred  miles  in  depth — a  wonder- 
fully rich  country.  When  we  went  in  there  it  was  cold,  but  as 
it  is  drained  and  as  it  is  opened,  as  the  sun  gets  in,  we  have 
a  rich  country.  As  far  north  as  Winnipeg,  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Hudson  Bay,  if  any  of  you  have  time  to  go  and  see 
the  Experimental  Farm  at  Kapuskasing,  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Hudson  Bay,  also  the  Transcontinental  line,  you 
would  find  a  development  which  would  surpise  you.     You 
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would  find  fall  wheat  and  find  crops  of  all  kinds — wonderfully 
luxuriant  crops,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  that  thousand  acres 
drained  and  cleared  they  did  not  have  frosts  to  amount  to 
anything  at  all.  There  is  more  trouble  from  a  rainy  season 
like  last  season  than  from  any  frost.  There  is  room  there 
for  all  the  agricultural  development  Canada  can  see  in  a  great 
many  years.  One  of  the  agricultural  experts  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  who  knows  Canada  as  well  as  I  know  Ontario, 
told  me  that  the  two  great  openings  for  development  in  Canada 
at  present  are  our  clay  belt  in  Northern  Ontario  and  the 
Peace  River  Valley,  a  great  deal  farther  away. 

As  one  source  of  wealth  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
Northern  Ontario  do  not  commence  to  be  realized  by  the 
people  of  Southern  Ontario. 

Then  something  that  is  more  spectacular,  something  that 
is  more  familiar  because  it  is  more  uncommon,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  forest  products.  I  do  not  want  to  be  statistical,  but 
speaking  to  an  educational  audience  perhaps  you  will  let  me 
quote  statistics.  Forest  products  of  the  Province  yield  year 
after  year  about  |125,000,000.  In  our  balance  sheet  we  show 
$600,000,000  of  credit — largest  item  of  credits  from  forest 
products,  $125,000,000  coming  in  every  year.  $25,000,000 
paid  out  in  Ontario  in  forests;  about  $5,000,000  every  year 
coming  in  in  profits  in  the  sale  of  forest  products  of  the  Prov- 
ince, which  goes  in  reduction  of  the  taxes  that  have  to  be  paid 
— about  half  enough  to  support  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  We  are  only  commencing  to  realize  the 
extent  to-day  and  we  are  only  commencing  to  deal  with  it, 
because  we  want  to  avoid  in  the  North  the  mistakes  we  made 
in  the  South  in  respect  to  forest  products. 

You  know  how  any  Southern  Ontario  farmer  looked  upon 
trees.  Fifty  and  75  years  ago.  When  we  started  to  cultivate 
Southern  Ontario  the  farmer  looked  upon  a  tree  as  an  enemy, 
something  that  had  to  be  got  rid  of  and  got  out  of  the  way 
in  any  way  at  all  to  bring  a  few  poor  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  now  in  almost  every  farm  of  Southern  Ontario,  if  you 
could  put  that  farm  back  in  its  original  condition  and  if  you 
put  on  that  farm  to-day  the  original  stand  of  timber  that  was 
on  it  50  or  75  years  ago,  you  would  find  that  timber  was  worth 
more  than  the  finished  farm  is  to-day.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  fact  that  perhaps  two  or  three  generations  of  intelligent 
toil  have  gone,  and  yet  if  the  farm  had  the  stand  of  pine  and 
timber  when  the  farmer  started  75  or  100  years  ago,  that 
timber  would  be  worth  more  to-day  than  the  finished  farm. 
We  have  gone  so  far  in  Southern  Ontario  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  recover  our  position.  In  the  North  we  have 
still  pine,  we  still  have  the  trees  that  we  thought  of  little  value 
in  the  old  days,  but  in  addition  to  that  we  have  what  we  used 
to  call  the  weed  woods — spruce,  poplar,  balsam — woods  of 
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that  kind  that  we  thought  of  no  value  at  all.  Now  we  find 
they  are  immensely  valuable.  They  are  building  up  a  great 
industry,  because  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  has  grown 
so  much  in  the  last  twenty  years  that  to-day  it  is  the  greatest 
industry  we  have  in  Canada.  More  money  produced  out  of 
newsprint  than  out  of  any  other  single  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Fortunately  we  have  not  gone  so  far  that  we  cannot 
recover  our  position,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  adopt  an 
intelligent  policy  in  the  North — a  policy  that  will  say:  "You 
can  only  use  the  annual  increment  in  timber  and  you  must 
adopt  what  the  foresters  call  'sustained  yield'  and  you  must 
balance  your  production  with  growth."  We  are  trying  to 
adopt  that  in  respect  to  timber  in  the  North.  Fortunately 
the  investment  in  timber  is  so  enormous  that  they  are  willing 
to  co-operate.  In  the  old  days  a  lumber  company  in  old 
Ontario  if  they  had  a  capital  of  $100,000  invested  in  their 
operations  and  sawmill,  they  were  wealthy.  Some  of  the 
largest  companies  had  only  §200,000  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  a  lumber  company,  but  that  won't  do  anything  now  in 
newsprint.  One  company  that  just  started  last  fall  near 
Kapuskasing,  Spruce  Falls,  they  have  on  investment  of 
130,000,000  put  in  the  last  two  years  into  one  plant.  The 
combination  of  Abitibi  and  Spanish  is  $100,000,000,  and 
people  that  have  so  much  money  in  an  industry  are  willing 
to  take  every  step,  every  bit  of  learning  and  every  bit  of  skill 
that  can  be  suggested  to  make  that  industry  perpetual,  so 
that  they  won't  repeat  the  tragedy  in  the  lumber  business  and 
say  ''Well,  my  lumber  and  my  mills  are  finished,  I  am  through ; 
it  is  too  bad,  but  it  is  gone."  Now  we  are  trying  to  teach 
them  in  the  North  to  say  the  lumbering  is  an  annual  operation, 
is  just  like  farming,  something  that  should  go  on  forever.  It 
is  not  like  mining.  Take  our  minerals  out  and  it  is  exhausted. 
We  are  trying  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  North,  and  we 
would  like  to  persuade  the  people  of  Ontario  too,  that  lumber- 
ing is  just  like  a  farming  crop — a  crop  that  should  go  on 
forever  an  increase  in  value. 

I  was  trying  to  persuade  a  farming  audience  of  that  some 
year  or  so  ago — trying  to  persuade  them  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  crop  of  timber  and  a  crop  of  wheat.  One  old  chap 
down  in  the  front  said  it  was  a  very  slow  crop,  using  a  strong 
adjective.  "Yes,  but"  I  said,  "you  have  a  son  or  grandson  and 
you  will  want  to  pass  it  on  to  him,"  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  have 
not  got  any."  I  said,  "You  must  have  a  nephew  or  niece," 
and  he  said  that  he  did  not,  and  so  I  fell  back  on  generalities 
and  I  said,  "Well,  the  Province  of  Ontario  will  go  on;  you 
want  to  improve  the  farm  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  As  a 
good  husbandman  you  want  to  have  the  property  improved." 
Well,  he  seemed  very  doubtful  about  that.  I  said,  "You  know 
the  King's  government  goes  on  forever  and  you  want  to  put 
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things  in  good  shape/'  He  said,  "What!  you  mean  to  say 
that  Billy  King  is  going  to  be  there  forever?"  (Laughter). 
Well,  in  Northern  Ontario  we  are  making  a  serious  effort  to 
try  and  put  our  position  on  what  the  foresters  call  "sustained 
yield"  basis,  and  to  say  to  this  great  company: — "Here  is  a 
limit  you  have  got,  about  4,000  or  5,000  square  miles.  Here 
is  your  water  power  that  operates  your  mills,  and  you  have 
to  operate  that  under  forestry  conditions — forests  of  your 
own  and  forests  of  ours — so  that  your  cut  will  be  successive,'^ 
and  over  a  period  of  40  years  we  are  figuring  they  cut  over 
their  limits  and  then  start  again.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
found  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  a  theory  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  found  to  be  incorrect  in  practice.  They  have  to  pull  it  up 
so  that  their  production  of  pulpwood  will  be  balanced  by  their 
consumption,  and  they  have  to  follow  it  up  by  improved 
methods  of  planting  and  any  other  methods.  We  are  asking 
support  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  legislation  that  was 
passed  last  session  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  industry  on 
sustained  yield  basis  and  making  it  perpetual. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  to  two  of  the  towns  in  particular 
that  have  been  formed  in  the  North  by  the  newsprint  industry. 
I  would  like  to  take  you  to  Iroquois  Falls,  for  instance.  Away 
over  north  of  Lake  Abitibi,  down  on  the  Hudson  Bay  slope,  a 
country  most  dull  and  uninteresting,  where  a  company  estab- 
lished a  model  town.  It  would  interest  you  people  who  are 
interested  in  municipal  matters  to  go  and  see  a  town  where 
everything  is  owned  by  the  company,  with  I  think  three 
exceptions.  The  Royal  Bank  have  a  little  building  that  they 
own.  The  Orange  Lodge  have  a  little  building  that  they  own, 
and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  a  building  that  they  own. 
Apart  from  those  three  exceptions,  every  street,  every  house, 
every  store,  halls  and  everything  else  is  owned  by  the  com- 
pany and  operated  by  the  company  and  the  company  pay  the 
taxes.  The  company's  employees  form  the  council.  It  has 
been  a  most  interesting  experiment,  because  there  has  never 
been  a  bit  of  friction,  never  been  any  labour  trouble.  The 
company  every  year  devotes  thousands  of  dollars  to  landscape 
gardening.  They  supply  the  tennis  courts  and  golf  course  and 
baseball  diamond  and  all  facilities  of  that  kind.  I  believe  they 
had  a  budget  of  some  $30,000  or  $40,000  for  sport,  and  the 
company  supply  the  churches  and  take  care  of  all  that  sort 
altogether.  The  experiment  has  worked  remarkably  well. 
You  know  the  prejudice  there  was  against  what  was  called 
tied  towns.  Here  is  a  tied  town  that  has  developed  into  a 
thing  of  beauty — a  very,  very  interesting  experiment. 

Then  to  go  farther  north  and  go  to  Kapuskasing,  where 
recently  a  company  has  put  in  $30,000,000 — a  model  place, 
show  town  of  Ontario  at  present — best  housing  north  of 
Toronto,  best  hotel  north  of  Toronto,  best  club  house  north  of 
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Toronto — paved  streets,  a  little  lake  in  the  centre.  I  think 
last  year  they  spent  $65,000  on  landscape  gardening  in  the 
town — all  within  200  miles  of  Hudson  Bay.  That  company 
has  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money  on  what  they  call 
"betterment  work",  improving  of  the  conditions.  Of  course 
there  is  the  selfish  side  of  it — they  take  people  so  far  away 
from  the  centres  of  population  they  have  to  supply  them  with 
amusement  and  supply  them  with  attractive  surroundings, 
but  in  addition  to  that  they  are  carrying  out  all  sorts  of 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees,  and  they  have  the 
show  place  of  Canada  at  present.  That  is  a  very  recent 
development.  Many  of  you  will  remember  it  as  an  unfortunate 
experiment  as  a  soldiers'  settlement.  A  few  years  back  you 
can  remember  it  was  an  internment  camp  for  alien  prisoners 
during  the  war.  Now  it  has  become  one  of  the  show  places 
of  Northern  Ontario,  and  it  is  a  most  attractive  place.  All 
over  Northern  Ontario  and  Northern  Quebec  this  development 
in  the  newsprint  industry  has  gone  on.  Recently  it  has  been 
carried  to  the  extreme,  but  it  has  this  great  thing  to  its  credit 
— that  the  export  of  newsprint  from  Northern  Ontario  and 
Northern  Quebec  has  given  the  Canadian  people  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  American  people,  so  that  the  Can- 
adian dollar  since  the  war  has  been  practically  at  par  and 
even  above  par.  I  remember  the  thrill  I  got  some  two  years 
ago  when  I  wanted  to  cash  a  $50  check  in  Cleveland.  I  went 
into  one  of  the  banks  and  they  gave  me  |50.23,  because  the 
Canadian  dollar  was  above  par  at  New  York,  and  it  was  the 
only  unit  of  currency  over  the  whole  world  that  was  at  par, 
and  the  Canadian  man  or  Canadian  woman  buying  for  the 
house,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  buying  for  his  plant  or 
the  storekeeper  buying  for  his  store,  is  the  only  man  in  the 
whole  world  that  does  not  have  to  consider  the  question  of 
discount  when  he  buys.  He  can  buy  in  any  market  of  the 
world  and  pay  in  New  York  currency  and  pay  in  London 
currency  at  par  without  considering  any  question  of  discount, 
and  it  is  a  very  proud  position  for  the  Canadian  to  occupy, 
and  our  exports  of  newsprint  have  been  the  biggest  factor  in 
creating  that  situation,  giving  us  a  favourable  balance  with 
the  American  people. 

Then  there  is  a  spectacular  source  of  wealth  that  everybody 
is  interested  in  just  now — that  is,  the  great  mining  industry. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  technical,  but  you  are  an  educational 
people,  and  I  think  you  know  enough  to  realize  this — ^that  the 
rock  that  is  called  pre-Cambrian,  eruption  of  form  of  stone 
that  is  called  pre-Cambrian,  is  the  great  mineral  bearing  rock 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  rock  of  the  mines  of  South 
Africa,  of  the  mines  of  the  Western  American  states  and 
South  America,  and  we  in  Canada,  and  we  in  Ontario  par- 
ticularly, have  realized  in  the  last  few  years  to  our  surprise 
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that  Ontario  has  the  greatest  exhibition  of  this  rock  in  the 
whole  world,  stretching  away  over  to  Quebec,  probably  over 
to  Labrador,  but  in  Quebec  as  far  as  Rouyn  and  Noranda 
mines,  and  beyond  that  there  is  this  formation  bearing 
minerals  of  all  kinds,  stretching  right  across  500  miles,  right 
across  Manitoba  and  on  into  the  boundary  between  Saskatche- 
wan and  Manitoba  we  have  the  greatest  exhibition  of  the 
eruption  of  pre-Cambrian  rock  in  the  whole  world  and  con- 
tains pretty  nearly  every  kind  of  mineral  in  the  whole  world. 
We  knew  25  years  ago  we  had  nickel  at  Sudbury,  and  the 
greatest  producer  of  nickel.  Now  we  realize  that  we  have 
silver  at  Cobalt  and  gold  at  Kirkland  Lake  and  gold  at  Porcu- 
pine, and  we  also  know  we  have  tin  and  zinc  and  baser  metals 
all  over  that  formation.  It  has  been  said  it  has  only  been 
scratched,  and  we  have  an  enormous  amount  of  it  to  develop 
yet.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but  undoubt- 
edly we  have  all  over  there  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
exhibition  in  the  world  of  mineral  bearing  rock,  and  we 
Canadians  are  commencing  to  develop  them  as  Canadians  and 
the  whole  Province  of  Ontario  is  commencing  to  feel  the 
benefit.  Last  year  it  produced  |100,000,000  of  wealth.  What 
it  is  going  to  increase  to  I  do  not  even  guess  or  speculate.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  it  is  going  to  increase  to  an  enormous 
amount,  and  that  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  source  of 
wealth  to  this  province  and  to  this  dominion. 

As  educationists  I  would  suggest  that  the  children  of  the 
province  be  told  of  it,  that  the  children  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  be  told  that  our  greatest  source  of  wealth  is  our 
agricultural  land  to  the  north,  second,  our  forest  products  and, 
third,  our  mining  products. 

Then  an  extraordinary  thing  is  this:  All  over  Northern 
Ontario  we  find  tremendous  water  powers,  and  I  have  simple 
faith  in  this  that  the  water  powers  are  not  thrown  around 
this  country  promiscuously  by  accident.  Some  all-seeing 
Providence  placed  them  there  for  some  useful  purpose,  and 
if  you  find  water  powers — it  does  not  matter  whether  it  was 
on  the  slope  of  Hudson  Bay,  near  James  Bay,  down  in  the 
canyon  of  the  Abitibi,  where  you  think  there  is  nothing  at  all, 
or  whether  down  in  the  rocks  in  the  mining  country — if  you 
find  nature  has  placed  a  water  power  there  and  you  look 
around  intelhgently  you  will  find  a  great  source  of  natural 
wealth  that  was  intended  by  Providence  to  be  developed  by 
them.  Whether  it  is  power  like  the  power  on  the  Abitibi  or 
like  Iroquois  Falls,  where  there  were  tremendous  spruce 
forests  and  the  development  of  newsprint  requires — as  they 
say  in  the  trade — newsprint  is  a  glutton  for  power.  You 
cannot  develop  newsprint  and  plup  your  wood  and  go  through 
that  process  without  a  tremendous  amount  of  power.    There 
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we  find  power  and  there  we  find  a  treniendous  forest  around. 
Some  other  place  you  will  find  mines,  like  mines  of  Kirkland 
Lake  and  like  the  mines  at  Porcupine,  and  convenient  powers 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  have  been  developed  to  supply 
power  for  these  mines.  Because  there  are  rich  mines,  high  in 
gold  or  silver  or  mineral  content,  they  can  be  developed  with 
expensive  machinery  and  by  bringing  in  coal  and  producing 
steam  power,  and  other  mines  of  low  grade  ore — enormous 
quantities  of  it — that  can  only  be  developed  economically  if 
you  have  cheap  power  and  if  you  have  cheap  transportation, 
and  apparently  we  have  situated  all  the  north  these  enormous 
water  powers.  I  am  convinced  that  every  one  of  them  means 
potential  wealth  around  there,  placed  by  nature  there  to  be 
developed  intelligently  by  the  development  of  that  power  for 
the  production  of  the  finished  product. 

So  that  Ontario  is  fortunate  and  happy  that  twenty  years 
ago  nearly  now.  Sir  Adam  Beck  advised  our  hydro-electric 
scheme,  and  we  have  now  the  south  pretty  well  developed  and 
we  are  moving  into  the  North  and  we  are  going  to  develop 
Northern  Ontario  in  the  same  way.  And  mines  like  the  mines 
that  have  been  discovered  out  in  Patricia  over  near  the  Mani- 
toba boundary,  where  I  remember  going  down  a  mine  last 
summer,  seeing  an  enormous  block  of  low  grade  ore  blocked 
out.  It  is  a  very  low  grade  ore,  but  if  they  have  power  and 
if  they  have  transportation  it  can  be  mined  at  a  profit. 

We  apparently  in  Ontario  have  this  enormous  pre-Cambrian 
shield  bearing  valuable  minerals  all  over.  We  have  the  power 
to  develop  them,  and  I  think  we  as  educationists  should  direct 
our  children  towards  the  North,  because  there  is  not  room  for 
our  production  of  children  in  Southern  Ontario  and  we  must 
move  them  to  the  North. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  tried  to  interest  you  in  this  development 
of  the  North.  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  take  you  over  the 
North  and  show  you.  May  I  in  conclusion  suggest  to  you  as 
educationists,  as  teachers,  and  as  trustees,  that  there  are  two 
great  lessons,  as  I  submit,  that  we  should  realize  to-day,  and 
then  there  is  the  application  of  those  two  lessons.  One  lesson, 
and  we  paid  an  enormous  price  to  know  it,  was  this — and  it 
seems  to  me  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  war: 
You  remember  our  condition  in  1912,  1913  and  1914  before 
the  war.  Eight  or  nine  milhon  people  lying  along  the  bound- 
ary, overshadowed  by  one  hundred  million  people  to  the  south 
— the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world,  the  most  arrogant  and 
most  aggressive  people  in  the  world.  It  just  suited  them  to 
adjust  their  tariff  and  look  to  us  to  supply  the  raw  material. 
I  often  thought  at  the  time  we  had  now  what  is  popularly 
called  the  ''inferiority  complex."  We  were  frightened  and 
overawed;    we  thought  they  were  enormously  wealthy,  and 
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they  were.  We  thought  they  had  some  superior  power  that 
had  given  them  that  wealth  and  given  them  that  position,  and 
we  were  literally  frightened,  and  what  happened  as  a  result 
of  the  war? 

When  war  was  declared  Canada  jumped  to  attention  and 
sprang  to  the  assistance  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  with 
alacrity,  and  jumped  in  as  a  sense  of  duty  and  did  not  go  in 
reluctantly  or  did  not  count  the  cost  or  did  not  sit  down  and 
say  "Is  it  going  to  pay?"  Did  not  come  in  at  the  end  when 
they  could  get  the  glory.  Canada  went  in  willingly,  and  went 
into  a  struggle  that  we  knew  nothing  about.  The  art  of  self- 
defence,  the  art  of  aggression  is  the  greatest  subject  of  study 
in  the  whole  world.  The  European  people  had  been  studying 
it  for  countless  generations.  They  knew  all  about  it.  We 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  it,  and  our  officers  took  short  and 
intensive  courses,  and  our  engineers  went  in  and  became  the 
backbone  of  the  army,  and  our  privates  jumped  in  without 
question  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  what  did  every  Canadian 
know?  Every  Canadian  knew  this — that  long  line  from  the 
seaboard  to  Switzerland,  that  the  Canadian  corps  was  the 
most  effective  fighting  unit  in  the  whole  front.  What  lesson 
can  we  fairly  derive  from  that?  I  think  we  can  take  this 
lesson  from  it:  The  Canadian  is  a  northern  man,  a  hardy 
man,  and  as  a  result  of  that  great  triumph,  for  which  we  paid 
an  enormous  price — you  know  the  number  all  over  Canada 
that  never  came  back — but  the  numbers  that  did  come  back 
told  us  this: — that  the  Canadian  is  equal  to  any  emergency, 
the  Canadian  is  an  iron-hearted  man  and  superior  man — not 
inferior  man — and  put  to  the  greatest  of  all  tests  the  Canadian 
proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  Therefore,  we  know  now  that 
the  Canadian  being  equal  to  the  greatest  of  all  emergencies  is 
equal  to  any  less  emergency. 

Then  the  other  thing  we  know  is  this :  That  we  have  to  the 
north  of  us  the  greatest  undeveloped  resources  in  the  world. 
As  I  told  you,  we  have  wealth  in  land — the  greatest  source  of 
all  wealth.  We  have  untold  wealth  in  our  forest  products. 
We  have  potential  wealth  and  known  wealth  in  mining  that 
is  enormous,  and  we  have,  as  I  noted,  water  powers  there  to 
develop.  Now,  every  Canadian  knows  this,  that  we  are  equal 
to  any  emergency,  every  Canadian  knows  that  the  Canadian 
is  a  superior  man  and  not  an  inferior  man,  and  we  know  we 
have  the  greatest  undeveloped  resources  in  the  world  at  our 
hand  to  develop,  and,  therefore,  I  suggest  to  you  people  who 
are  charged  with  the  education  and  control  of  the  young  of 
this  land,  that  it  is  your  duty  and  your  privilege,  and  the  onus 
is  on  you,  to  point  out  to  every  pupil  of  every  school  in  the 
province — I  do  not  care  whether  he  has  the  smallest  school 
section,  as  Premier  Ferguson  says,  with  an  attendance  of  one 
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or  two,  or  whether  he  has  the  strongest  collegiate  like  St. 
Catharines,  who  are  able  to  produce  orchestras  like  this  one 
to-night — every  Canadian  in  every  school  should  be  told,  and 
every  Canadian  in  every  university  should  be  told,  that  the 
Canadian  is  equal  to  every  emergency  and  Canadian  has 
within  his  power  the  greatest  opportunity  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  develop  it  as  Canadians  and 
as  Britishers,  and  if  we  do  our  duty  to  Canada  and  Ontario, 
then  we  will  do  our  duty  to  the  Empire,  and  then  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  position  that  Canada  and  Ontario  will  hold  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  we  do  not  do 
enough  Canadianizing  in  our  schools.  I  liked  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent discuss  examinations.  I  remember  my  misfortunes  in 
examinations.  I  like  to  hear  there  are  new  methods.  But  I 
hear  all  the  old  subjects  are  still  being  taught,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you,  very  humbly  and  deferentially,  that  the 
greatest  subject  of  all  and  the  subject  that  should  be  taught  in 
every  school — every  junior  school,  every  secondary  school, 
every  higher  school  and  every  university  in  Ontario  should  be 
this:  That  the  Canadian  is  equal  to  any  emergency  and  that 
Canada  has  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  world,  and  the 
Canadians  should  stay  at  home  to  develop  Canada  until  Canada 
becomes  the  greatest  part  of  our  own  Empire.     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  that  one  and  all  here  this  even- 
ing are  delighted,  enthralled  with  the  wonderful  description  of 
the  northern  country.  I  certainly  think  that  every  teacher 
should  never  be  satisfied  until  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  country  that  lies  to  the  north  of  us.  I  have  more  than  once 
been  up  there  and  come  back  with  enthusiasm  for  the  wonders 
of  that  country. 

On  your  behalf  I  wish  to  extend  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Finlayson  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  address  that  he  has 
given  us  this  evening.     (Applause.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  TEACHERS' 
AND  INSPECTORS'  SUPERANNUATION  FUND 


Appreciable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  by 
the  Fund.  The  contributions  from  the  teachers  alone  during 
the  year  ending  Oct.  31st,  1928,  amounted  to  $668,203.19  and 
the  disbursements  to  $524,151.50,  showing  that  the  expendi- 
ture is  rapidly  overtaking  the  teachers'  contributions. 

The  Fund  will  increase  less  rapidly  in  the  future  and  along 
with  a  gradually  decreasing  rate  of  interest  obtainable  on  the 
invested  funds  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  behaving  in  the  way 
anticipated  when  it  was  first  formed,  and  that  there  will  still 
be  the  greatest  need  for  exercising  care  in  its  administration. 

The  statement  given  below  shows  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments not  only  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1928,  but 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  for  the  year  1926.  The 
report  for  1927  was  omitted  last  year  having  been  displaced 
by  the  report  of  the  actuary  on  the  third  actuarial  valuation  of 
the  Fund. 

Receipts 

1926  1928       Increase 

Contributions  from  Teachers  and  % 

Inspectors  $607,387.27  $668,203.19  10 

Contributions  from  the  Province  607,387.27  668,203.19  10 

Interest  from  the  Province 30,303.16  30,194.00  — 

Interest    on    Investments    &    De- 
posits     432,786.07  556,762.90  28 

$1,677,863.77        $1,923,364.86         14% 


DlSBUI 

Class  (A)  Annuities  paid  to 
those  who  served  forty  years 

Class  (B)  Annuities  to  those  who 
took  the  actuarial  equivalent 

Class  (C)  Annuities  paid  to  those 
pensioned  on  account  of 
disability  

Refund     to     representatives     of 

those  who  died  in  the  service 

Interest  added  

ISEMENTS 

1926 
129,139.27 
24,320.58 

101,563.52 

$255,023.37 

10,056.02 
2,205.12 

1928 
181,219.48 
31,371.37 

129,701.59 

$342,292.44 

19,031.09 
4,151.08 

40 
29 

28 

34 

89 
QO 

12,261.14  23,182.17 
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Refund  to  make  the  amount  paid 

on     account     of     pensioners 

who  died  equivalent  to  their 

contributions 

Refund    to    those    who    withdrew 

after  five  years  of  service....         138,014.00 

Interest  paid  on  refunds 5,717.84 

Administration  expenses  6,534.64 

Total  Disbursements      $417,551.99 


280.68 

142,767.38 
5,865.91 
9,762.92 


34 

2.6 

49 


$524,151.50         25 


Total  pensioned  since  the  inception  of  the  Fund : 


Class  A 

Males 

127, 

died  14, 

remaining 

113 

Females 

218 

"      10 

it 

208  =  321 

Class  B 

Males 

25 

(( 

25 

Females 

76 

1 

« 

75  =  100 

Class  C 

Males 

86 

8 

(( 

78 

Females 

271 

9 

« 

262  =  340 

Totals  803      "      42         Total       761 

Number  pensioned  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  31st,  1928 : 

Class  A  55 
"  B  3 
"       C       31 


89 


Average  pensions  paid  for  the  year 

Class  A  Females  

Class  B  Females  

Class  C  Females  

Class   A   Males   

Class  B  Males  

Class  C  Males  


1926 

1928 

Inert 

% 

496.72 

564.01 

14 

260.90 

287.68 

10 

337.27 

353.06 

5 

643.67 

760.34 

18 

370.00 

369.00 



362.54 

395.64 

9 

Number  receiving  pensions  above  $1,000  to  $1,250: 

Class  A  Males  24 

Class  A  Females 6 

Class  B  Males  none 

Class  B  Females  none 

Class  C  Males  1 

Class  C  Females  1 


32 


Number  receiving  pensions  of  $1,000: 

Class  A  Males  14 

Class  A   Females    5 

In  classes  B  and  C  there  are  none. 
Number  receiving  minimum  pension  of  $365  in  Class  A         96 

From  the  above  comparison  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  1928  in  practically  every  item  over  those  in  1926. 
Particular  attention  might  be  called  to  the  increase  in  the 
pensions. 

The  total  number  that  have  been  pensioned  since  1917,  v^hen 
the  Fund  was  estabhshed,  is  803,  of  whom  42  have  died,  about 
90  are  now  being  pensioned  annually,  while  during  the  past  12 
years  only  42  have  ceased  to  draw  a  pension. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  contributions  of  the 
teachers  and  the  total  disbursements  to  them : 

Year                                Teachers'  Contributions  Payments  to  Teachers 

1917-8 $253,000  $23,000 

-9 274,000  67,000 

-20 349,000  94,000 

-21 439,000  126,000 

-22 526,000  147,000 

-23 544,000  184,000 

-24 563,000  222,000 

-25 622,000  377,000 

-26 607,000  418,000 

-27 640,000  467,000 

-28 668,000  524,000 

The  average  pension  is  increasing  and  the  total  annual 
amount  paid  in  pensions  is  also  increasing.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  pensions  have  increased  34  %  while  the  receipts 
have  increased  about  141/2%.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
very  short  time  when  the  disbursements  for  pensions  will  far 
exceed  the  teachers'  contributions  and  when  the  fund  would 
become  insolvent  but  for  the  contribution  of  the  Government. 
The  teachers  are  very  grateful  to  the  Government  for  the 
assistance  they  have  given  during  the  past,  and  without  which 
the  teachers  could  not  be  certain  that  every  one  of  them  would 
receive  even  the  small  pensions  now  granted. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  report  of  the  Actuary  and  of 
the  Commission,  on  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  of  male 
teachers  which  is  being  issued  separately  from  this  report. 
All  male  teachers  should  carefully  consider  this  report  and 
take  steps  to  secure  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  advis- 
ability of  setting  up  such  a  fund  in  the  near  future. 

R.  A.  Gray. 

J.  H.  PUTMAN. 

Easter,  1929. 
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REPORT  ON  A  SUGGESTED  WIDOWS'  AND  ORPHANS' 

FUND  FOR  THE  DEPENDENTS  OF  THE  MALE 

TEACHERS  AND  INSPECTORS  OF  ONTARIO 


On  a  number  of  occasions  during  the  past  few  years  male 
teachers  have  approached  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation  Commission 
with  the  request  that  steps  be  taken  to  establish  a  fund  for 
widows  and  orphans.  It  was  hoped  by  some  of  the  male 
teachers  that  benefits  in  the  form  of  widows'  and  orphans' 
pensions  could  be  granted  with  respect  to  the  men  without  any 
additional  cost  to  them  beyond  the  21/2  %  contributions  made 
to  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation  Fund;  but 
that  course  could  not  be  adopted  since  no  benefits  would  accrue 
to  the  women  teachers,  and  because  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing a  widows'  fund  is  so  great  that  additional  contributions 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  cost. 

In  September,  1927,  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superan- 
nuation Commission  decided  to  conduct  a  survey.  A  question- 
naire was  sent  to  male  teachers  at  that  time  asking  for  the 
necessary  facts  upon  which  an  actuarial  report  could  be  made. 
Returns  from  the  male  teachers  and  inspectors  were  to  have 
been  completed  by  October  31st,  1927,  but  the  returns  were 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  hand  over  to  the  actuary  until  mid- 
summer, 1928. 

Since  midsummer  the  actuary  has  made  an  examination  of 
the  returns,  and  the  actuary's  report  given  herein  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  teachers  as  the  best  basis  on  which  the  proposed 
benefits  may  be  secured. 

If  the  plan  should  be  adopted  the  following  points  should 
also  be  noted : — 

1.  The  benefits  set  forth  in  the  actuary's  report  could  not  be 
secured  through  any  other  source  at  as  low  a  cost  to  the 
teachers. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Super- 
annuation Commission  could  take  care  of  the  administration 
of  the  Fund  and  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  would  also  be 
the  custodian  of  the  Fund. 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  the  premium  would  be  collected  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  Teachers'  and  Inspectors' 
Superannuation  Fund. 

4.  General  regulations  similar  to  those  governing  the 
Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation  Fund,  such  as  proof 
of  service,  age,  etc.,  would  be  applicable  to  the  Widows'  Fund. 
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THE  ACTUARY'S  REPORT 


Toronto,  September  26th,  1928. 

To  the  Ontario  Teachers'  and 

Inspectors'  Superannuation  Commission, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sirs: — 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  made  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  possibility  of  a  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Fund  for  the  male  teachers  and  inspectors  of  the  Province, 
and  I  now  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows : — 

Provision  for  widows  and  orphans  cannot  be  made  by  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  and  Inspectors'  Superannuation  Fund.  The 
Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  if  it  is  created,  must  be  quite 
self-contained  and  entirely  independent  of  the  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Fund. 

A  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund  cannot  be  established  upon 
a  voluntary  basis.  Contributions  must  be  paid  by  all  male 
teachers,  married  or  unmarried,  except  the  Religious  Brothers. 

The  proposed  benefit  is  of  a  nature  quite  different  from  a 
pension  fund  where  the  pension  is  payable  to  the  contributor. 
In  a  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund  the  benefits  is  an  insurance 
upon  the  life  of  the  contributor  payable  at  his  death,  the  claim 
taking  the  form  of  an  annuity  to  his  widow  or  to  his  minor 
children.  It  is,  therefore,  an  indemnity  payable  upon  a  con- 
tingency which  may  or  may  not  happen  in  any  particular 
case.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  return  of  contributions 
made  to  a  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund  when  a  teacher  who 
was  married  leaves  the  profession  because  the  fund  has  car- 
ried the  risk  of  having  to  pay  a  claim  exactly  as  a  fire  insur- 
ance risk  has  been  carried  though  there  may  have  been  no  fire. 

Normally  the  cost  of  providing  for  an  annuity  of  $500.00  a 
year  to  a  woman  who  may  at  some  future  date  be  the  widow 
of  a  teacher  now  quite  young,  will  be  greater  than  the  cost  of 
providing  a  pension  of  |1, 000.00  a  year  to  the  same  teacher  on 
his  own  retirement  from  the  profession. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  benefits  should  be: — 

A.  In  the  event  of  a  man  dying  in  service,  after  at  least 
three  years  of  service,  and 

(i)   leaving  a  widow  but  no  children  under  18  years  of  age. 

An  annuity  to  the  widow  during  her  widowhood. 
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The  annual  payment  under  the  annuity  to  be  a  certain  frac- 
tion of  a  certain  percentage  of  §1,000.00,  but  not  to  exceed 
$500.00  a  year.  The  numerator  of  the  fraction,  "4  M,"  will  be 
four  times  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  widow  had 
been  the  wife  of  the  man  while  he  was  teaching.  The  denom- 
inator of  the  fraction,  ''S,"  will  be  the  number  of  years  during 
which  the  man  taught.  If  the  wife  was  of  the  same  age  or 
older  than  the  husband  the  percentage  will  be  30.  If  the  wife 
was  younger  than  the  husband  the  percentage  will  be  less  than 
30  by  Z'd,"  the  number  of  years  which  is  the  difference  in  age 
between  husband  and  wife. 

4M 
The  formula  is of  (30  —  d)  %  of  |1,000.00  which  re- 

S 

30  — d 
duces  to  §40  M  x 


S 
(ii)   leaving  a  widow  and  children  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  annuity  of  A  (i)  for  the  widow,  and  also  an  annuity  of 
$120.00  a  year  for  each  child  under  18  years  of  age.  The  total 
amount  payable  to  the  family  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
salary  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  after  the 
cessation  of  the  mother's  annuity  to  be  $500.00  a  year  so  long 
as  any  child  is  living  under  18  years  of  age. 

(iii)   leaving  an  orphan  or  orphans  under  18  years  of  age. 

An  annuity  of  $500.00  a  year  so  long  as  any  child  is  living 
under  18  years  of  age. 

B.  In  the  event  of  a  man  dying  as  a  pensioner  and  leaving  a 
widow. 

An  annuity  of  one-half  the  amount  of  the  husband's  pension 
but  not  to  exceed  the  annuity  that  she  would  have  received 
under  A  (i)  had  the  husband  died  at  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment on  pension. 

The  above  benefits  to  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  21/^  %  for 
each  year  after  the  creation  of  this  fund,  for  which  contribu- 
tions are  not  made  by  a  man  over  25  years  of  age. 

The  facts  regarding  the  wives  and  children  of  teachers  were 
collected  and  submitted  to  me  on  3,785  cards.  This  informa- 
tion is  tabulated  upon  the  attached  sheet.  Under  the  condi- 
tions therein  disclosed  and  under  the  conditions  of  service 
disclosed  by  the  experience  of  the  ten  years  1917-1927,  I  find 
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that  the  benefits  outlined  above  can  be  provided  for  Ontario 

male   teachers    and   inspectors  by   annual   contributions   as 
follows  :^ 

Percentage  of  salary 

Age  at  which  first  necessary  to  provide 

contribution  is  made.  benefits. 

20  3.4 

25  4.0 

30  4.7 

35  5.4 

40  6.1 

45  7.2 

50  8.9 

55  11.2 

The  normal  male  enters  the  service  between  20  and  25  years 
of  age.  If  the  fund  were  to  be  open  only  to  men  who  will 
enter  the  service  after  its  creation,  a  level  contribution  of 
4%  of  salary  would  be  necessary  and  would  be  sufficient,  but 
presumably  those  who  are  pressing  for  such  a  fund  will  expect 
it  to  be  open  to  men  of  all  ages  now  in  the  profession.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  accrued  liability  in  respect  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  have  not  been  paid  for  the  past  years  of  service 
of  the  present  staff ;  or  the  permanent  cost  of  the  benefits  is  a 
4%  levy  on  salaries,  after  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
accrued  liability. 

Taking  the  teaching  and  inspectoral  staff  as  at  June,  1927, 
the  value  at  that  date  of  the  proposed  benefits  would  be 

For  annuities  to  widows  of  men  who  will  die  in 

service  $4,473,000.00 

For  annuities  to  widows  of  men  who  will  be 

pensioned  and  die  as  pensioners  $1,376,000.00 

For  annuities  to  children  $    449,000.00 


$6,298,000.00 
It  is  not  fair  to  ask  the  young  teacher  to  pay  more  than  the 
full  4  %  on  salaries  from  age  25  which  is  the  total  cost  of  the 
benefits  in  his  case. 

The  value  of  4  %  contributions  on  salaries  from 
or  on  behalf  of  the  same  men  while  over  25 

years  of  age  and  in  service  would  be $4,321,000.00 

The  accrued  liability,  therefore,  would  amount 

t;o  ••; $1,977,000.00 

The  mterest  on  the  accrued  liability  must  be  met  from  an- 
other source. 

At  4  %  this  interest  will  amount  to  $79,000.00  a  year. 
An  annual  contribution  from  some  other  source  at  the  rate 
of  1  %  of  salaries  will  provide  $78,500.00  a  year. 
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The  fund  could,  therefore,  be  established  and  maintained  by 
a  five  per  cent,  levy  on  salaries — four  per  cent,  to  be  provided 
by  the  men  and  one  per  cent,  from  some  other  source. 

If  the  annuities  were  to  be  $400.00  a  year  to  the  widow  and 
$100.00  a  year  to  each  child,  the  permanent  cost  would  be 
reduced  to  a  little  less  than  3%%  of  salaries  and  the  accrued 
liability  to  $1,527,000.00,  the  interest  on  which  could  be  pro- 
vided by  a  levy  of  a  little  over  %  of  1  %  of  salaries.  So  that 
the  fund  with  these  reduced  benefits  could  be  established  and 
maintained  by  a  four  per  cent,  levy  on  salaries — three  per 
cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  men  and  one  per  cent,  from  other 
source. 

There  is  no  way  of  escaping  this  accrued  liability  except  by 
making  the  plan  apply  only  to  new  entrants  into  the  profes- 
sion and  those  who  are  under  25  years  of  age  when  it  is 
created. 

The  percentage  contributions  should  be  levied  on  salaries  of 
all  men  in  service  except  those  under  25  years  of  age  and  on 
all  pensions  of  pensioners  who  have  wives  eligible  for  benefit. 

Contributions  may  be  made  during  breaks  in  service  not 
exceeding  one  year  in  each  case  by  teachers  at  rate  of  last 
salary  received. 

There  can  be  no  return  of  contributions  except  to  men  who 
never  had  a  wife  eligible  for  benefit  and  who  die  in  service  or 
retire  on  pension. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)     M.  A.  MACKENZIE, 

Actuary. 

Some  examples  of  how  the  plan  would  work  out  are  ap- 
pended. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  young  teacher  will  be 
protected  in  a  substantial  way  should  the  Fund  be  accepted  by 
the  male  teachers.  The  Commission  would  welcome  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  scheme  by  the  men,  through  the 
federations  or  in  some  other  way,  and  should  a  favourable 
view  be  taken,  legislation  would  have  to  be  sought  before  the 
scheme  could  be  operative. 

Examples 
No.  1 

A  man  married  31  years  ago  to  a  woman  three  years 
younger  than  himself  dies  after  35  years  of  service. 

30  —  3         27 

The  fraction  would  be = 

35  35 
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27 

The  rule  would  produce  an  annuity  of  40  x  31  x dollars. 

35 
This  exceeds  S500.00.  Therefore,  the  annuity  would  be  $500.00. 


No.  2 

A  man  married  4  years  to  a  woman  older  than  himself  dies 
after  6  years  of  service. 

30 

The  fraction  would  be . 

6 

30 

The  rule  would  produce  an  annuity  of  40  x  4  x dollars. 

6 
This  exceeds  |500.00.  Therefore,  the  annuity  would  be  ?500.00. 


No.  3 

A  man  married  38  years  ago  to  a  woman  of  the  same  age 
dies  after  35  years  of  service. 

30 

The  fraction  would  be . 

35 

30 

The  rule  would  produce  an  annuity  of  40  x  35  x dollars. 

35 
This  exceeds  |500.00.  Therefore,  the  annuity  would  be  ?500.00. 


No.  4 

A  man  married  10   years   ago   to   a   woman    eight   years 
younger  than  himself  dies  after  24  years  of  service. 

30  —  8         22 

The  fraction  would  be = 

24  24 

22 

The  rule  would  produce  an  annuity  of  40  x  10  x dollars  = 

24 
§366.67. 


No.  5 

A  man  married  5   years    ago   to   a   woman   twelve   years 
younger  than  himself  dies  after  40  years  of  service. 

30  — 12  18 

The  fraction  would  be = . 

40  40 

18 

The  rule  would  produce  an  annuity  of  40  x  5  x =  §90.00  a 

40 
year. 
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The  number  of 
years  during 
which  the  hus- 
band either 
taught  or  con- 
tributed to 
this  fund. 


A  Table  of  Widows'  Annuities 

Wife  of  Same  Age  or  Older  Than  Husband 

The  number  of  years  during  which  the 
widow  was  married  to  the  teacher  while 
he  was  teaching  or  while  he  was  contri- 
buting to  this  fund. 
2      3      5      10    15    20    25    30    35    40 
3    500  500 
5    480  500  500 
10  1240  360  500  500 
15    160  240  400  500  500 
20  !  120  180  300  500  500  500 
25  j    96  144  240  480  500  500  500 
30  I    80  120  200  400  500  500  500  500 
35      69  103  171  343  500  500  500  500  500 
40      60    90  150  300  450  500  500  500  500  500 


Plus  $120.00  a  year  for  each  child  under  18  years  of  age,  but 
not  to  exceed  in  all  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  husband  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 


A  Table  of  Widows'  Annuities 
Wife  5  Years  Younger  Than  Husband 


The  number  of 
years  during 
which  the  hus- 
band either 
taught  or  con- 
tributed to 
this  fund. 


3 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 


The  number  of  years  during  which  the 
widow  was  married  to  the  teacher  while 
he  was  teaching  or  while  he  was  contri- 
buting to  this  fund. 
2      3      5     10    15    20    25    30    35    40 
500  500 
400  500  500 
200  300  500  500 
133  200  333  500  500 
100  150  250  500  500  500 
80  120  200  400  500  500  500 
67  100  167  333  500  500  500  500 
57    86  143  286  429  500  500  500  500 
50    75  125  250  375  500  500  500  500  500 


Plus  $120.00  a  year  for  each  child  under  18  years  of  age,  but 
not  to  exceed  in  all  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  husband  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 
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The  number  of 
years  during 
which  the  hus- 
band either 
taught  or  con- 
tributed to 
this  fund. 


A  Table  of  Widows'  Annuities 
Wife  10  Years  Younger  Than  Husband 


The  number  of  years  during  which  the 
widow  was  married  to  the  teacher  while 
he  was  teaching  or  while  he  was  contri- 
buting to  this  fund. 
2      3      5      10    15    20    25    30    35    40 
3    500  500 
5    320  480  500 
10    160  240  400  500 
15    107  160  267  500  500 
20     80  120  200  400  500  500 
25      64    96  160  320  480  500  500 
30      53    80  133  267  400  500  500  500 
35      46    69  114  229  343  457  500  500  500 
40      40    60  100  200  300  400  500  500  500  500 


Plus  $120.00  a  year  for  each  child  under  18  years  of  age,  but 
not  to  exceed  in  all  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  husband  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 


A  Table  of  Widows'  Annuities 
Wife  15  Years  Younger  Than  Husband 


The  number  of  years  during  which  the 
widow  was  married  to  the  teacher  while 
he  was  teaching  or  while  he  was  contri- 
buting to  this  fund. 
2      3      5      10    15    20    25    30    35    40 
3    400  500 
5    240  360  500 
10    120  180  300  500 
15      80  120  200  400  500 
20      60    90  150  300  450  500 
25      48    72  120  240  360  480  500 
30      40    60  100  200  300  400  500  500 
35      34    51    86  171  257  343  429  500  500 
40      30    45    75  150  225  300  375  450  450  500 


The  number  of 
years  during 
which  the  hus- 
band either 
taught  or  con- 
tributed to 
this  fund. 


Plus  $120.00  a  year  for  each  child  under  18  years  of  age,  but 
not  to  exceed  in  all  two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  the  husband  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 


Toronto,  March  1st,  1929. 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  THE  TEACHER'S 
ACADEMIC  STATUS 


W.  J.  DuNLOP,  University  College,  Toronto. 

Somewhere  in  every  real  teacher's  mind — usually  near  the 
front,  but  sometimes  away  at  the  back  of  that  mind — is  the 
idea  that  means  must  be  taken  to  improve  his  or  her  academic 
status.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  more  than  an  idea ;  in  most  cases 
it  is  a  hope;  in  many  cases  it  is  a  wish;  and  in  some  it  is  a 
yearning.  Nearly  every  teacher  puts  something  away,  from 
time  to  time,  in  an  educational  ''hope  chest".  Dealing  in  edu- 
cation as  they  do,  teachers  are  more  aware  than  are  any  others 
of  their  own  need  for  more  education.  They  desire  to  improve 
their  status,  not  primarily  because  it  will  bring  them  promo- 
tion and  more  money,  though  they  are  not  blind  to  these  possi- 
bilities, but  chiefly  because  they  desire  education  for  its  own 
sake. 

For  this  reason  teachers  are  always  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  facilities  offered  them  by  universities.  Nearly  always  they 
are  good  students.  The  teacher  who  ceases  to  be  a  student 
soon  ceases  also  to  be  a  good  teacher.  Just  as  the  physician, 
the  surgeon,  the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  manufacturer,  the 
business  man,  must  each  keep  himself  thoroughly  informed  on 
the  latest  advances  in  his  profession  or  occupation.  Perhaps 
the  teacher  is  most  inclined  to  slip  into  a  rut  because,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  work,  it  is,  of  necessity,  more  or  less  stereo- 
typed. The  one  who  slips  into  the  pedagogical  rut  finds  that 
this  rut  becomes  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  years  go  on,  until  a 
ladder  is  needed  to  provide  a  means  of  escape  therefrom.  This 
ladder  is  university  extension.  The  sooner  the  teacher  makes 
use  of  it  the  less  hard  climbing  there  is  to  do.  The  facilities 
provided  by  the  Department  of  University  Extension,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  have  been  worked  out  with  great  care  and 
have  been  in  every  respect  arranged  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  teacher  in  mind. 

First,  there  is  the  teacher  with  a  third  class  certificate. 
There  are  still  some  of  these  in  Ontario.  Seventy  of  them  are 
taking  correspondence  courses  with  this  department  this  year; 
some  of  these  will  write  Middle  School  Departmental  examina- 
tions in  June;  others  are  using  these  correspondence  courses 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  summer  classes  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 
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Of  teachers  holding  second  class  certificates  there  are  thou- 
sands in  Ontario.  A  great  many  of  them  are  ambitious  enough 
to  find  time  and  to  invent  ways  and  means  to  go  on  with  their 
education.  Hundreds  of  them  take  advantage  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  summer  courses.  Hundreds  of  them  take 
advantage  of  the  correspondence  courses  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension  provides.  Some  of  the  newer 
teachers  who  have  recently  graduated  from  the  Normal 
School,  and  who  must  return  to  Normal  School  within  four 
years,  have  conceived  the  laudable  ambition  to  complete  the 
Upper  School  course  before  returning  for  the  second  year  of 
professional  training. 

Other  teachers  there  are  who  desire  to  become  commercial 
specialists.  For  these,  also,  there  are  correspondence  courses, 
of  which  a  great  many  take  advantage.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
teacher  in  Ontario  who  cannot  be  served  by  the  Department  of 
University  Extension.  The  director  of  this  department  himself 
travelled  a  rocky  and  bumpy  road,  a  road  which,  for  the  past 
nine  years,  it  has  been  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  try  to  pave 
with  educational  concrete,  so  that  now  it  is  a  smooth  highway. 

The  great  pride  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the  teachers'  course.  This 
course  consists  of  the  work  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  regular  pass  course,  and  may  be  covered  in  five 
years.  The  plan  of  study  is  as  follows :  The  student  who  has 
the  necessary  qualifications  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  second 
year,  taking  three  subjects  the  first  year.  The  next  year  the 
student  takes  the  remaining  two  subjects  of  the  second  year 
and  one  subject  of  the  third  year.  There  are  fifteen  subjects 
in  the  course,  so  that,  in  this  way,  the  student  covers  the  work 
in  five  years.  If  he  is  unable  to  carry  three  subjects  at  a  time, 
he  may,  of  course,  take  one  or  two  subjects. 

Nine  years  ago  there  were  30  or  40  teachers  in  this  course. 
Now  627  are  enrolled  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year,  and 
256  are  taking  Upper  School  subjects  in  order  to  complete 
their  first  year.  These  figures  show  how  greatly  the  demand 
has  grown  for  facilities  to  enable  a  teacher  to  secure  the  B.A. 
degree  without  the  need  of  giving  up  his  or  her  class-room 
duties.  During  this  academic  year  113  teachers  have  begun 
this  course.  In  June  more  than  30  expect  to  graduate;  158 
have  graduated  during  the  past  eight  years.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  in  this  teachers'  course  we  have  already  a  fair- 
sized  college — indeed,  a  university  especially  designed  for 
teachers. 

Our  summer  session  is  never  very  large,  and  never  will  be 
very  large,  because  most  of  our  work  is  done  during  the  win- 
ter.     Evening  classes,  Saturday  classes,  and  late  afternoon 
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classes  are  provided  for  teachers  at  the  University,  in  Hamil- 
ton, Fort  William,  Port  Arthur  and  Windsor.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  teachers  prefer  these  teachers'  classes  to  the  summer 
session.  The  University  undertakes  to  provide  these  classes  in 
any  locality  in  Ontario  where  twenty  or  more  teachers  under- 
take to  study  the  same  subject  or  subjects.  The  summer  session 
is  conducted  principally  for  those  who  are  so  remote  from 
centres  of  population  that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
teachers'  classes  during  the  regular  session.  The  teachers' 
classes  have  really  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  teachers'  course.  This  device  provides  time 
for  reading  and  for  assimilation.  Of  course,  we  provide  pre- 
paratory work  during  the  winter  for  those  who  are  coming  to 
the  summer  session.  But  we  have  not  adopted  the  extra-mural 
idea — that  is,  the  correspondence  scheme.  We  do  not  believe 
in  it.  Our  teachers  must  take  lectures.  They  must  have  the 
advantage  of  the  impact  of  living  mind  on  living  mind.  They 
are  not  extra-mural  students,  because  they  receive  the  same 
lectures  as  do  the  students  who  are  taking  the  course  in  the 
regular  way.  They  cannot  take  as  many  subjects  in  a  session 
as  can  a  regular  student.  Their  maximum  is  three  subjects, 
while  the  regular  student,  who  is  doing  nothing  else,  is  taking 
five  subjects  in  a  session. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  important  point.  The  standard  of 
the  teachers'  course  has  been  kept  just  as  high  as  the  standard 
of  the  regular  arts  course.  I  have  never  asked  for  a  lowering 
of  academic  standards  for  the  teachers.  I  would  resist  any 
suggestion  of  any  lowering.  Teachers  do  not  ask  it.  All  that 
I  have  asked,  and  all  that  teachers  ask,  is  that  the  degree  be 
made  accessible  to  them.  I  am  jealous  for  the  high  standards 
for  which  the  University  of  Toronto  is  famous.  No  one  wants 
a  degree  that  has  not  involved  substantial  work.  No  one 
would  value  a  degree  of  a  low  standard — certainly  no  healthy 
teacher  would  care  for  such  a  thing.  Those  who  graduate 
from  the  teachers'  course  take  with  them  a  degree  that  carries 
the  unsurpassed  prestige  of  a  degree  from  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity of  Ontario — a  degree  which  has  won  recognition 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  This  is  what  our  teachers  are 
working  for  and  this  is  what  we  give  them. 

I  have  told  this  story  before.  Perhaps  it  is  not  new  to  most 
of  you,  but  the  same  sort  of  thing  happens  so  often  and  is  so 
typical  that  I  venture  to  repeat  it.  Some  years  ago  a  teacher 
came  to  my  office  to  ask  about  the  teachers'  course.  His  first 
question  was :  "How  long  will  it  take  me  to  obtain  the  degree?" 
I  said:  ''Have  you  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year?"  He 
replied :  "I  have."  "Then  it  will  take  you  five  years  at  least." 
He  sighed,  he  groaned,  and  he  said :  "Do  you  realize  that  I  am 
forty-one  years  old  now  and  that,  before  I  get  this  degree,  I 
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shall  be  forty-six."  "No,"  I  replied,  "1  sun  naturally  weak  in 
mathematics,  but  do  you  realize  that  you  will  be  forty-six  just 
as  soon  if  you  don't  take  this  work  as  if  you  do?  Why  not 
have  your  degree  when  you  are  forty-six  rather  than  not  have 
it?"  He  enrolled.  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  or  almost  nothing, 
for  some  years.  Then  one  day  he  came  to  see  me.  He  said: 
"I've  passed  all  my  examinations;  I'm  to  receive  my  degree; 
and  I  have  asked  the  inspector  to  let  me  off  for  half  a  day,  so 
that  I  can  have  the  degree  conferred  in  the  regular  way,  along 
with  the  youngsters  who  are  getting  theirs.  Will  you  lend  me 
your  gown  so  that  I  can  go  in  the  procession?"  He  got  it.  He 
had  another  request.  "My  wife  and  three  children,"  he  said, 
"would  like  to  see  me  get  this  degree.  Can  you  let  me  have 
three  tickets  for  Convocation  Hall?"  He  got  them.  I  saw  him 
in  the  procession.  When  the  ceremony  was  over  he  came  to 
return  the  gown,  and  he  said:  "Do  you  remember  how  I 
grumbled  about  spending  five  years  on  this  work?"  I  remem- 
bered. He  went  on :  "Why,  the  time  has  passed  so  quickly  that 
I  have  hardly  noticed  it.  Are  there  any  other  courses  I  could 
take  now?"  For  such  a  question  as  that  I  always  have  an 
answer.  I  got  him  started  on  another  course.  He  has  since 
taken  two  other  degrees. 

Let  me  say  something  more.  In  all  this  work  we  have 
avoided  competition,  we  have  avoided  even  the  appearance  of 
competition  with  any  other  universities  in  Ontario  or  in 
Canada.  We  do  not  accept  students  from  outside  Ontario. 
This  university  has  its  own  work  to  do.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  other  universities  to  do  their  work.  I  urge  all 
teachers  to  go  on  with  their  study ;  to  improve  their  academic 
status.  Three  Ontario  universities  offer  courses  for  teachers. 
Let  them  all  work  at  it  as  hard  as  they  can.  As  I  have  said 
there  is  room  for  all. 


r 
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Rev.  Donald  M.  Solandt,  D.D., 

Chairman,  Adult  Section,  World  Federation  of 

Education  Associations. 

Probably  no  group  of  Canadian  citizens  is  more  serious- 
minded  than  our  public  school  teachers,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a 
special  privilege  to  ask  you  to  consider  a  situation  in  our 
Canadian  life  which  merits  the  closest  study. 

There  is  no  greater  challenge  to  thoughtful  Canadians  than 
how  to  secure  for  Canada  an  intelligent,  a  contented  and  a  per- 
manent rural  population.  While  Canada  is  pre-eminently  a 
country  in  which  rural  life  can  be  enjoyed,  already  half  our 
population  is  in  the  city,  and  a  recent  speaker  in  the  Federal 
House  stated  that  during  the  last  six  years  Canada  has  lost 
1,200,000  population,  of  which  250,000  were  native  born,  to 
the  United  States.  Recently  one  of  our  members  of  Parliament, 
speaking  in  the  Provincial  House,  made  the  statement  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  Onario  were  willing  to 
sell  out.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  developing  rural  life  of  a 
stable  type.  One  has  no  apology  whatever  to  offer  in  bringing 
a  problem  like  this  to  such  a  gathering,  because  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  cure  for  this  situation  lies  in  the  hands  of  our  educa- 
tionists. 

In  studying  a  question  of  this  type  it  is  always  of  great 
interest  to  see  how  other  countries  deal  with  similar  problems. 
In  1917  the  British  educational  statesmen  became  somewhat 
disturbed  about  the  intellectual  standing  of  their  adult  citizens 
and  a  strong  commission  was  appointed  "to  consider  the  provi- 
sions for  and  the  possibilities  of  adult  education  (other  than 
vocational  and  technical),  and  to  make  recommendations." 
This  commission,  after  three  years  of  study,  brought  in  a 
report  basing  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  on  education. 
This  report,  among  other  things,  says:  **An  uneducated 
democracy  cannot  be  other  than  a  failure."  They  also  laid 
down  the  following  as  a  definition  for  education :  ''That  the  pro- 
cess of  education  is  to  fit  a  man  for  life,  and  in  a  civilized 
community  to  fit  him  for  his  place  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
munity. Education  is  an  inseparable  aspect  of  citizenship  and 
should  be  universal  and  lifelong." 

Two  ideas  are  most  notable  in  this  definition  of  education. 
First,  that  it  is  an  inseparable  aspect  of  citizenship;  and, 
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second,  that  it  should  be  universal  and  lifelong ;  the  idea  being 
that  a  citizen  cannot  function  fully  unless  the  development  of 
the  mind  is  continued  throughout  life. 

This  commission,  in  its  study,  noted  the  wonderful  change 
which  had  come  over  Denmark  during  the  past  eighty  years. 
Denmark  at  that  time  was  a  dull,  uninteresting  and  unpro- 
gressive  country.  Bishop  Grundtvig,  a  national  leader  of  fine, 
spiritual  insight,  decided  that  the  only  hope  for  Denmark  was 
to  strengthen  the  cultural  background  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Taking  as  his  motto  that  ''The  Culture  of  the  Mind 
Must  Precede  the  Efficient  Culture  of  the  Soil,"  he  set  on  foot 
a  movement  which  has  completely  transformed  life  in  Den- 
mark, so  that  now  Denmark  is  pre-eminently  the  place  of  con- 
tented rural  life. 

This  transformation  was  brought  about  by  changing  their 
school  system.  The  children  go  to  school  until  they  are  four- 
teen, as  ours  do,  but  usually  the  bulk  of  them  are  out  of  school 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  Then  they  return  to 
attend  what  are  called  the  ''folk  high  schools."  Attendance  at 
these,  however,  is  voluntary.  They  are  taught  without  note 
book  or  text  book.  Bishop  Grundtvig  said  of  these  schools: 
"We  seek  an  enlivened,  enlightened  citizenship.  Enlivened — 
that  is,  awakened  from  indifference,  from  the  narrow  bounds 
of  ignorance  or  environment,  open  to  new  thoughts,  higher 
ideals.  Enlightened — that  is,  alive  to  true  values  and,  hence, 
intending  to  choose  the  best."  Mr.  Foght,  in  his  book  entitled 
"Rural  Denmark  and  Its  Schools"  gives  the  following  as  the 
objects  of  these  schools : 

1.  To  make  a  broad-minded,  moral  citizen. 

2.  To  fasten  a  deep-seated  love  of  the  soil  and  native  land. 

3.  To  give  a  correct  outlook  on  agricultural  life. 

4.  To  free  the  people  from  class  domination  and  show  them 
how  best  to  utilize  their  growing  political  power. 

5.  To  lay  a  broad,  cultural  foundation. 

Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total  rural  population  of  Den- 
mark attend  these  schools  at  one  time  or  another,  the  habit 
being  to  go  for  a  few  weeks  each  winter  in  order  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  to  study 
some  of  the  agricultural  problems. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  these  schools  that  Hugh  Jones, 
a  British  social  investigator,  who  spent  1927  in  Denmark, 
sums  up  the  reason  for  the  prosperity  of  Denmark  somewhat 
as  follows :  "Schools  have  had  an  untold  influence  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  by  infusing  the  spirit  of  idealism  and 
enthusiasm.  .  .  .  The  high  schools  and  co-operative  organiza- 
tions have  fostered  a  love  of  national  life,  literature  and  insti- 
tutions that  nothing  can  shake.    The  farmer,  in  his  comfort- 
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able  cottage,  with  his  shelf  of  books,  electric  light,  telephone, 
his  productive  acres,  his  assured  future,  is  a  figure  of  content- 
ment and  stability  which  has  no  equivalent  in  modern  Europe." 

Desmond  Shaw,  the  Irish  nationalist,  when  he  visited  Den- 
mark in  1918,  found  that  ''the  problems  of  the  great  world, 
and  especially  in  Jutland,  its  political  problems  have  the  habit 
of  being  discussed  in  a  hard,  solid  fashion.  The  farmer  will 
sometimes  have  on  his  table  all  kinds  of  scientific  books,  from 
those  on  agriculture  to  books  on  other  languages,  with  very 
often  the  English  Shakespeare." 

Out  of  this  cultural  background  in  national  life  has  grown 
a  system  of  co-operative  marketing  through  which  the  Danish 
farmer  secures  twenty  per  cent,  more  of  the  consumer's  price 
than  our  Ontario  farmer  does,  thus  giving  him  much  more 
satisfactory  financial  background.  At  the  same  time  the  rural 
population  have  a  variety  of  social  and  intellectual  life  of  quite 
satisfactory  interest  for  them. 

With  this  idea  before  us  let  us  turn  to  our  own  Canadian 
problem.  Our  rural  life  should  be  strengthened,  first,  finan- 
cially, and,  secondly,  in  social  and  intellectual  interest.  Our 
school  systems  function  quite  satisfactorily  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  as  yet  no  adequate  educational  leadership  has  been  given 
to  our  adult  citizens.  Such  leadership  might  be  given  through 
joining  up  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  public  library.  As 
an  example,  let  us  take  a  centre  like  Orillia.  There  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  public  schools  in  the  area  around  Orillia  from 
which  pupils  go  to  the  Orillia  Collegiate.  This  area,  made  up 
of  eight  or  nine  public  school  districts,  might  be  called  ''the 
educational  area"  naturally  tributary  to  Orillia.  Why  could 
not  a  fine  public  library,  with  a  large  lecture  hall,  be  added  to 
the  Collegiate  in  Orillia,  and  a  branch  of  that  library  put  in 
all  the  public  schools  in  this  educational  area?  Then  appoint 
a  director  of  adult  education  on  the  collegiate  staff,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  love  of  reading 
and  the  use  of  books  among  the  collegiate  students ;  to  visit 
regularly  the  rural  schools  and  suggest  the  organization  of 
debating  societies,  reading  circles,  dramatic  clubs  and  musical 
organizations,  trying  always  to  break  down  the  idea  that 
people  leave  school  at  a  certain  time,  trying  to  counteract  this 
by  extending  the  influence  of  the  school  in  the  lives  of  the 
adults  of  the  community  through  reading. 

This  plan  practically  follows  the  community  library  system 
of  Britain,  which  now  serves  about  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  people  in  city  and  country.  In  this  way  if  a  farmer  could 
not  get  a  certain  book  from  his  small  school  library,  that  book 
might  be  available  in  the  town  library,  and,  if  not,  would  be 
available  in  the  provincial  library,  which  would  then  become 
a  real  servant  of  the  whole  province. 
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To-day  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  people  never  go  beyond 
the  public  school.  And  this  eighty  per  cent,  should  have  some 
available  guidance  in  continuing  their  education.  The  other 
twenty  per  cent,  v^ho  go  forward  to  high  school,  and  some- 
times to  the  university,  will  welcome  this  guidance  as  well. 

Bishop  Grundtvig  changed  the  whole  life  of  Denmark  by 
consciously  adopting  the  motto  that  'The  Culture  of  the  Mind 
Must  Precede  the  Efficient  Culture  of  the  Soil."  This  national 
experiment  has  a  message  for  Canadians,  and  no  organization 
is  better  situated  to  experiment  along  this  line  than  the  public 
school  system  of  Ontario,  linked  up  with  the  public  library. 
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Secretary,   Board  of  Foreign   Missions, 
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The  present  situation  may  contain  elements  of  humour,  but 
certainly  there  is  no  fun  in  it  for  me. 

We  see  how  dangerous  the  slightest  reputation  for  humour 
can  become.  I  attempted  to  make  a  very  serious  and  inform- 
ing speech  to  a  group  of  male  school  teachers  at  their  annual 
banquet.  In  order  to  adapt  my  subject  to  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  and  the  understanding  of  my  audience,  I  prefaced  it 
by  a  few  remarks  in  lighter  vein.  I  was  only  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  anyone  who  makes  a  school  teacher  laugh 
is  performing  a  public  service.  But  the  result  was  most  unex- 
pected. For  those  grave  and  reverend  pedagogues  promptly 
forgot  the  speech  and  remembered  only  my  poor  jokes.  As  a 
consequence,  I  am  summoned  here,  to  wear  the  cap  and  bells 
for  your  entertainment.  As  if  to  prove  my  fitness  for  the  role, 
I  was  just  fool  enough  to  consent.  You  will  soon  perceive  that 
I  have  no  other  qualification  for  the  office. 

I  have,  however,  some  small  claim  upon  your  sympathy.  You 
will  have  detected  that  I  am  from  the  country.  I  was  never  on 
board  a  railway  train  until  my  nineteenth  year.  It  was  a 
mixed  train,  stopping  at  all  crossroads.  But  that  ride  marked 
a  great  event  for  me,  for  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  county  model 
school  to  learn  to  be  a  public  school  teacher.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  high  school.  My  third  class  cer- 
tificate had  been  obtained  from  a  one-roomed  country  school, 
and  I  walked  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  examination  centre. 
During  the  three  months'  term  at  model  my  own  old  school  fell 
vacant  and  I  offered  my  services  as  teacher  at  the  rate  of  $250 
per  year.  In  reply  I  received  a  postcard  from  the  trustees 
making  an  alternative  offer  of  |240  on  condition  that  I  sweep 
out  the  schoolhouse  and  build  the  fires  in  the  morning.  In  those 
days  school  teaching,  like  virtue,  was  its  own  reward. 

But  all  this  discussion  of  school  teaching  bears  only  a  very 
distant  and  slight  resemblance  to  our  main  task  of  driving 
oxen  to  the  town  pump. 

Down  in  that  backward  area  as  a  small  boy  I  used  to  try  to 
drive  oxen.  I  knew  enough  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  team 
and  wave  the  whip  over  their  heads  in  approved  fashion. 
''Whoa !   Gee !   Haw  here !   Come  under.  Buck,"  and  Buck  and 
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Bright  or  Duke  and  Dime  would  sway  along  "with  rolling  gait, 
like  a  drunken  sailor,  making  a  maximum  of  speed,  perhaps, 
two  miles  per  hour. 

But  I  want  you  to  notice  in  particular  how  those  oxen  were 
harnessed  for  their  work.  On  their  necks  rested  a  heavy  maple 
yoke.  A  bow  of  hickory  went  round  the  neck  of  each  ox ;  the 
ends  were  thrust  up  through  a  hole  in  the  yoke  and  held  in 
place  by  a  wooden  key  or  pin.  That,  to  me,  in  my  Ontario 
complacency,  was  the  obvious  and  orthodox  method  of  har- 
nessing oxen,  the  world  around.  In  that  view  of  orthodoxy  I 
did  not  vary  greatly  from  most  Ontario  people  of  my  gen- 
eration. 

A  few  years  later  I  went  west  to  live  on  the  prairies,  and 
there  I  found  oxen  being  driven  by  a  very  different  method. 
Out  there  they  wore  harness,  like  a  horse.  One  difference 
remained,  however.  Owing  to  the  different  shape  of  the  ox's 
neck  the  horse's  collar  was  put  on  him  upside  down.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  see  them,  thus  harnessed  and  hitched  to  the 
plow,  crawling  down  a  furrow  half  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile,  long. 
It  looked  like  a  tedious  process — ''there  to-day  and  back  to- 
morrow— but  a  good  team  of  oxen  laid  the  foundations  of 
fortune  for  more  than  one  prairie  homesteader  in  the  olden 
days. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  young  English  immigrant  who,  on  a 
winter's  day,  was  cutting  wood  in  the  bush.  By  some  mis- 
chance he  cut  his  foot  severely  and  just  managed  to  crawl  onto 
his  sleigh  and  start  his  oxen.  The  young  man  became  uncon- 
scious, but  along  many  a  weary  mile  the  oxen  plodded  home- 
ward, unguided,  and  finally  brought  their  owner  to  help  and 
safety.  The  young  man  lived  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  his 
adopted  province  and  is  now  Minister  of  Railways  in  the 
Dominion  Government.  By  the  way,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
Premiership  by  a  young  Ontario  school  teacher. 

Years  later  the  pursuance  of  my  regular  duty  led  me  down 
into  those  regions  of  unbelievable  beauty,  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. One  who  has  seen  the  Matapedia  Valley,  the  Bras 
d'Or  Lakes,  the  Northwest  Arm  at  Halifax  or  the  far-famed 
Annapolis  Valley  has  a  memory  that  will  never  fade. 

Along  that  wonderful  valley,  not  far  from  the  land  of 
"Evangeline"  and  ''the  beauif ul  basin  of  Minas,"  I  saw  another 
method  of  yoking  oxen.  A  highway  runs  through  the  valley, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  team,  or  sometimes  several 
teams,  of  oxen  drawing  great  waggon  loads  of  apple-barrels. 
Hitched  to  these  huge  loads,  they  sway  and  creak  their  way 
along  the  road,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  several  motor  cars, 
loaded  with  tourists,  practically  stalled  behind  these  oxen  and 
their  loads  of  barrels.    I  recall  one  such  instance  in  particular. 
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The  motorists  were  tooting  like  mad  and  the  oxen  really 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  situation.  They  fairly  crept  along, 
and  the  one  nearest  to  me  waved  his  long  tail  and  rolled  his 
white  eyes,  as  if  to  say:  "Toot  and  be !" 

But  I  want  you  to  note  especially  how  they  harness  their 
oxen  in  that  country.  A  fairly  heavy  yoke  is  used,  but  it  is 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  strapped  securely  round  the 
horns.  As  a  result,  the  heads  of  the  two  oxen  are  held  rigidly 
in  the  same  position.  They  must  move  in  unison,  just  as  if 
they  were  married.  One  cannot  look  behind  unless  the  other 
moves  his  head  exactly  the  same  distance  and  in  the  same 
direction. 

Out  there  in  British  Columbia,  however,  I  came  upon  a 
perfect  example  of  the  town  pump  in  Canadian  public  life. 
The  legend  of  the  town  pump  comes  out  of  New  England.  In 
one  of  those  villages  of  the  long  ago  the  selectmen  or  town 
councillors  were  in  special  session  one  evening  in  the  general 
store.  The  discussion  turned  upon  the  approaching  Congres- 
sional election,  and  various  opinions  were  expressed  regarding 
parties  and  their  platforms.  Finally  one  selectman,  more 
canny  than  the  rest,  made  a  definite  proposal.  He  said:  **I 
have  noticed  for  some  time  that  our  town  pump,  at  the  village 
crossroads,  is  badly  in  need  of  repair.  I  propose  that  we  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  several  candidates  and  agree  to  support 
the  party  that  promises  to  repair  the  pump  out  of  Congres- 
sional funds."  This  proposal  was  instantly  and  unanimously 
accepted. 

Away  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  midway  between  Vancouver 
and  Prince  Rupert,  I  came  upon  a  neighborhood  made  up  of 
American  Norwegians,  who  settled  there  some  forty  years  ago. 
Knowing  little  of  political  parties  in  Canada  beyond  their 
names,  they  agreed  to  divide  themselves  equally  into  Conser- 
vatives and  Liberals,  believing  that  by  this  method  whenever 
political  parties  changed  places  at  Ottawa  or  Victoria  they 
would  still  have  influence  with  the  Government.  ''And  what- 
soever king  may  reign,  I'll  still  be  with  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir." 

Without  prolonging  unduly  these  rambling  remarks,  it 
remains  to  point  out  that  each  of  the  districts  I  have  mentioned 
not  only  has  its  distinctive  method  of  driving  oxen  but  each 
also  boasts  its  own  town  pump. 

By  way  of  example,  look  at  the  Maritime  Provinces.  They 
form  a  geographical  and  largely  an  economic  unit,  compara- 
tively remote  from  the  rest  of  English-speaking  Canada.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  shock  when  first  I  heard  Maritime 
people  refer  to  Ontario  and  the  West  as  "Up  in  Canada."  My 
Ontario  complacency  was  startled  wide  awake.  On  closer 
acquaintance,   however,   their   sense  of   separateness   is  not 
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difficult  to  understand.  From  the  standpoint  of  communica- 
tion Halifax  is  nearer  London  than  Toronto,  and  Yarmouth  is 
closer  to  Boston  than  to  Montreal.  Moreover,  their  natural 
market,  geographically,  lies  in  New  England,  whence  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  their  sons  and  daughters  have  gone  for  per- 
manent residence.  Fortunately,  they  still  supply  university 
presidents,  prime  ministers  and  Heutenant-governors  for  the 
rest  of  the  Dominion,  as  occasion  may  arise.  But  their  goods 
—  fish  and  coal  and  lumber  —  find  a  natural  market  in  the 
United  States.  There,  too,  they  would  naturally  buy  return 
cargoes  of  goods.  Such  a  policy  involves  climbing  a  tariff  wall 
"as  high  as  Haman's  gallows"  to  get  into  the  United  States 
and  paying  the  more  moderate  Canadian  duty  on  the  return 
trip.  The  only  alternative  available  is  the  long  rail  haul  to  and 
from  Montreal  and  Toronto,  at  rates  which  the  average  Mari- 
time business  man  thinks  exorbitant,  and,  in  the  field  of  com- 
petition, practically  prohibitive.  So  it  comes  about  that  your 
Ontario  visitor  to  the  East  is  soon  introduced  to  a  town  pump 
known  as  "the  Maritime  problem."  An  interparty  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  has  made  a  report  on  it,  and  I  may 
close  this  reference  by  expressing  my  personal  sympathy  with 
this  problem  and  the  earnest  hope  that  this  great,  rich  land  of 
ours  will  act  generously  in  making  repairs  to  the  Maritime 
town  pump. 

The  town  pump  of  old  Quebec  is  easily  discerned.  It  is  made 
up  of  those  minority  rights  and  privileges  affecting  race  and 
religion  which  were  first  accorded  under  the  Quebec  Act  of 
1774  and  later  confirmed  in  the  pact  of  Confederation  of  1867. 
On  these  matters  there  remains  a  degree  of  sensitiveness 
which  passing  years  do  little  to  dispel.  And  that  sensitiveness 
is  never  more  acute  than  when  the  attitude  and  activity  of 
Ontario  are  under  consideration.  Quebec  and  Ontario  too 
often  react  unfavourably  upon  each  other.  Perhaps  this  reac- 
tion partially  explains  Quebec's  consistent  support  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  for  a  full  generation.  By  temperament  and  outlook 
the  habitant  farmer  forms  probably  the  most  conservative 
element  in  Canadian  life ;  Montreal  is  our  greatest  city,  and  its 
industrial  and  financial  interests  would  normally  support  the 
high  tariff  party.  But  we  behold  the  spectacle  of  Quebec  con- 
tinuing to  vote  almost  solidly  for  the  Liberals.  Probably  the 
explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  Ontario.  To  our  fellow-citizens 
of  Quebec  we  are  all  Orangemen  and  Tories  in  Ontario.  This 
negative  reaction  between  two  great  provinces  is  unfortunate 
and  an  element  of  weakness  in  our  national  life.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  Quebec  will  jealously  guard  her  minority  rights,  and 
I  should  like  to  offer  the  opinion  that  Ontario  can  afford  to  be 
generous  with  all  claims  advanced  on  behalf  of  Quebec's  town 
pump. 
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Concerning  the  idiosyncracies  of  Ontario  there  is  no  need 
that  I  should  speak.  Too  many  of  them  are  before  me.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  argued  that  ''Ontario  is  not  asking  for  anything 
in  any  case.'  "No,"  the  rest  of  the  land  replies,  "because  you 
have  everything  already.  You  dictate  the  country's  tariff,  you 
dominate  her  industry  and  seek  to  determine  the  financial 
destiny  of  the  rest  of  Canada  by  concentration  of  wealth  in 
Toronto  institutions." 

Let  me  speak  a  word  on  behalf  of  that  great  section  of  our 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  mountains.  Here  we 
have  another  economic  and  even  occupational  unit.  It  is  the 
greatest  single  wheat-growing  area  in  the  world,  and  its  town 
pump  is  wheat.  Half  a  billion  bushels  were  grown  in  1928, 
besides  a  similar  quantity  of  coarser  grains.  Repairs  to  the 
town  pump  of  this  wheat-growing  area  are  just  now  costing 
the  Dominion  some  $20,000,000.  That  is  for  the  completion 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  But  the  request  for  a  quicker  and 
shorter  route  to  market  is  not  the  only  or  the  most  character- 
istic demand  of  the  prairie  west.  I  spoke  of  that  area  as  an 
occupational  unit.  In  overwhelming  majority  they  are  farm- 
ers, and  their  wheat  is  sold  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
The  instruments  of  production,  however,  and  many  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  must  be  purchased  in  the  protected  Cana- 
dian market,  which  is  dominated,  as  they  firmly  believe,  by  the 
manufacturing  and  financial  interests  of  old  Ontario.  As  a 
result,  you  see  some  strange  combinations  of  ideas  on  the 
prairie.  When  I  first  went  west  it  astonished  me  to  find 
farmers  from  Ontario  reading  the  Hamilton  Spectator  or  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  and  yet  shouting  their  heads  off  for 
free  trade.  A  lower  tariff  forms  part  of  the  repairs  requested 
for  the  prairie  town  pump. 

One  other  section  only  remains  for  mention.  In  British 
Columbia  we  have  the  most  English  area  of  the  Dominion. 
Victoria,  especially,  is  said  to  be  more  English  than  London. 
Yet  here  at  the  coast,  as  along  the  Pacific  farther  south,  we 
find  a  soil  most  suited  to  radical  ideas.  The  real  town  pump 
of  the  coast  region,  however,  is  the  question  of  Oriental  immi- 
gration. Issues  of  Canadian,  or  even  Imperial,  importance 
take  second  place  in  comparison.  Britain  has  been  embar- 
rassed in  India  by  anti-Hindu  riots  in  British  Columbia;  and 
a  couple  of  years  ago  we  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
Canadian  political  convention  being  stampeded  by  a  group  of 
men  from  the  coast  who  demanded  nothing  less  than  absolute 
exclusion  of  Orientals  from  the  Dominion.  The  town  pump 
won. 

Here,  also,  the  tariff  pops  up  again.  The  British  Columbia 
valleys  produce  great  quantities  of  fruit.  Its  natural  market 
is  among  the  prairie  farmers.      In  that  great  area  apples, 
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plums,  peaches,  etc.,  cannot  be  grown.  But  the  prairie  farmer 
buys  much  of  his  fruit  south  of  the  international  boundary, 
from  states  where  it  ripens  earlier  than  in  British  Columbia. 
Hence  the  demand  from  British  Columbia  growers  for  a  tariff 
high  enough  to  assure  them  a  monopoly  or  at  least  an  advan- 
tage in  the  prairie  market. 

These  rambling  remarks  are  already  too  long  drawn  out, 
and  it  seems  a  shame  to  tack  on  a  moral.  In  that  respect, 
however,  you  teachers  are  sinners  above  all  others  in  Israel, 
and  need  expect  no  mercy. 

Fortunately,  being  teachers,  you  will  already  have  seen  the 
point.  If  we  are  to  become  full-sized  Canadians  we  must  cul- 
tivate a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  understanding  with  the 
circumstances  and  the  point  of  view  of  Canadians  in  every 
section  of  our  great  land.  After  all,  there  may  be  other 
methods  of  driving  oxen,  quite  as  effective  as  our  own. 

Especially  do  I  plead  for  an  understanding  sympathy  with 
our  men  in  public  life.  Great  issues  are  before  them — imper- 
ial and  international  interests,  questions  of  immigration  and 
transportation,  problems  of  education  and  public  health.  In 
the  meantime  we  keep  them  fairly  distracted  with  efforts  to 
please  all  sections  of  the  country,  like  a  man  trying  to  keep 
five  balls  in  the  air  at  once.  So  my  plea  is  for  a  larger  Cana- 
dianism  and  less  of  the  politics  of  the  town  pump. 
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Prof.  F.  E.  Millen,  O.A.C, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Provincial  Apiarist. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  hives  of  bees,  with  an  average  of  seventy 
thousand  bees  in  each  colony  during  the  summer.  So  we  have 
more  than  ten  billion,  five  hundred  million  worker  honey  bees, 
with  queens  and  drones  extra.  No,  we  have  not  counted  each 
bee,  but  the  annual  registration  of  beekeepers  in  Ontario 
informs  us  that  we  have  not  overestimated  the  population  of 
honey  bees  in  the  province. 

There  is  approximately  thirteen  and  a  half  million  pounds 
of  honey  produced  in  an  average  season,  with  a  value  to  the 
beekepeer  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  Many 
people  believe  honey  to  be  the  most  valuable  product  of  the 
apiary,  but  well-informed  fruit  growers  and  agriculturists 
raising  clover  and  some  other  field  crops  for  seed  estimate  the 
value  of  the  worker  bee  much  higher  as  agents  of  pollination. 
The  honey  bee,  therefore,  ranks  very  high  in  Ontario  agricul- 
ture. For  the  school  teacher  and  the  students  a  study  of  the 
life  history,  habits  and  behaviour  of  the  honey  bee  colony 
offer  many  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  in  nature  study, 
pollination  and  the  food  values  of  honey. 

Some  of  the  public  schools  in  Wentworth  County  have,  for 
the  past  five  years,  had  a  colony  of  bees  in  an  observation  hive, 
glass-panelled  sides  and  back,  and  the  teachers  have  had  very 
interesting  experiences  and,  in  most  cases,  profitable  returns 
from  the  honey  produced  by  these  colonies.  Although  twenty 
schools  have  had  these  observation  colonies,  very  few  of  the 
boys  or  girls  have  been  stung ;  some  schools  report  one  or  two 
cases  for  the  five  years.  In  one  case  the  observation  colony  is 
in  a  bungalow  school  and  the  hive  in  a  window  near  the 
entrance  door,  where  the  children  enter  and  leave  the  school. 
The  proceeds  of  the  honey  from  these  colonies  have  been  the 
means  of  providing  school  equipment  of  various  kinds,  some 
honey  being  used  in  various  forms  of  baking  by  the  domestic 
science  classes.  The  average  crops  of  honey  from  colonies  in 
normal  condition  has  been  about  seventy-five  pounds  a  season. 
Some  schools  have  sold  this  for  fifteen  cents  a  pound;  others 
could  not  supply  the  demand  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 
These  colonies  have,  therefore,  not  only  returned  their  cost  but 
have  proven  profitable. 
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From  a  teaching  viewpoint  the  observation  colony  provides 
a  wealth  of  fascinating  studies,  among  which  may  be  cited: 
The  wintering  of  the  colony;  the  phenomenon  of  swarming; 
gathering  of  nectar,  pollen  and  propolis;  the  organization  of 
the  colony ;  the  wonderful  machine-like  egg  laying  by  the  queen 
and  the  remarkable  development  of  the  queen  bee  from  a 
worker  bee  larva ;  the  feeding  and  sealing  of  the  brood  and  the 
capping  of  the  ripened  honey.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
subjects,  each  of  which  will  provide  a  very  interesting  period 
for  the  pupils. 

A  study  of  beekeeping  forms  an  excellent  beginning  in 
opening  the  fields  of  entomology,  physics,  botany,  horticulture, 
field  husbandry,  chemistry,  dietetics  and  engineering,  for  all 
these  various  branches  are  included  in  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  honey  bee. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  pollination  of  the  billions  of 
blossoms.  In  many  cases  nature  has  so  designed  the  flowers 
that  a  visit  of  some  insect  is  essential  if  a  fruit  or  seed  is  to 
form  later.  While  this  is  a  botanical  or  horticultural  subject, 
it  simply  enlarges  a  field  which  is  well  worth  while  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  causes  us  all  to  appreciate  more  fully 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  Creator  in  the  marvels  created. 
Honey!  What  is  this  health-giving  natural  sweet?  Scientifi- 
cally honey  is  classed  among  the  carbohydrates  and  is  an  ener- 
gizer.  Honey  is  the  nectar  from  flowers,  ripened  and  changed 
chemically  by  the  worker  bee.  Honey  varies  in  flavour  and 
colour  like  most  other  foods  because  the  nectar  is  gathered 
from  different  sources.  Some  flowers  as  clover,  basswood, 
raspberry,  fireweed,  etc.,  produce  a  very  light  to  white  colored 
honey  with  a  delicate  flavour;  other  flowers,  as  goldenrod, 
boneset  asters,  produce  a  golden  or  amber  honey  with  a  fuller 
flavour;  and  buckwheat,  a  white  flower,  produces  the  darkest 
and  fullest  flavoured  honey  we  have  in  Ontario.  All  honey  in 
this  province  will  candy,  sugar  or  crystalize,  unless  heated, 
and  much  of  the  honey  is  sold  in  the  candied  form.  Candied 
honey  can  be  reliquified  if  gently  heated. 

There  is  no  better  form  of  sweet  to  relieve  fatigue;  to  one 
tired  or  exhausted  a  little  honey  will  aid  in  restoring  a  normal 
feeling. 

Honey  is  delicious  as  a  spread  on  bread  or  in  layer  cakes, 
while  many  use  this  form  of  sweetening  on  fruits  and  cereals. 

Honey  is  specially  recommended  for  children  to  supply  that 
natural  want  for  sugar.  The  sugar  in  honey  has  already 
undergone  the  first  steps  of  digestion  so  that  honey  is  quickly 
absorbed  into  the  system. 
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Dr.  L.  a.  Pequegnat. 

Speech  is  a  combination  of  voice  and  articulation.  Qualities 
of  speech  are  volume,  pitch,  tone,  timbre  and  rhythm.  For 
correct  speech  an  added  essential  is  clearness  of  enunciation. 

Speech  is  one,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  attributes 
which  crown  man  as  head  of  the  vertibrate  scale.  Its  worth  or 
relative  worth  is  perhaps  not  given  the  consideration  that  is 
due  it.  Regardless  of  what  social  or  business  career  a  child 
may  select,  speech  will  always  be  essential.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  so  militate  against  one's  happiness  and  success  as 
defective  or  slovenly  speech.  The  social  handicap,  great 
indeed,  probably  cannot  be  estimated  in  monetary  terms,  but 
the  business  handicap  or  economic  loss  is  absolutely  beyond 
computation.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  do  so,  but  only 
approximate  round  figures  of  billions  of  dollars  have  resulted. 
The  stuttering  group  have  been  largely  dealt  with  in  this 
evaluation,  but  every  speech  impediment  or  handicap,  however 
small,  occasions  an  inevitable  loss  to  the  particular  individual's 
earning  capacity. 

This  symposium  is  to  be  presented  under  three  heads.  My 
contribution,  I  take  it,  is  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  physical 
aspect  or  the  mode  in  which  physical  defects  operate  to  pro- 
duce disorders  of  speech.  As  the  first  of  the  contributors 
under  this  item  of  the  programme,  I  have  appropriated  the 
privilege  of  offering  a  classification  or  classifications  of  speech 
defects.  The  simpler  the  classification  the  better;  the  more 
readily  understood  and  the  more  easily  discussed.  Broadly 
speaking,  speech  anomalies  may  be  due  to  central  or  brain  and 
nerve  tract  involvement,  or  to  peripheral  involvement,  which 
means  mainly  involvement  of  the  external  speech  organs.  A 
combination  of  both  these  factors  may  be  involved.  A  classi- 
fication such  as  the  foregoing  makes  clear  the  origin  of  the 
disorders,  but  does  not  denote  the  particular  type  of  defect  to 
be  considered.  In  this  respect  a  classification  used  by  many 
students  is  as  follows : 

1.  Stuttering  and  stammering-^somewhat  different  mani- 
festation of  one  complex  disorder. 

2.  Defects  of  enunciation. 

3.  Abnormal  voice  conditions. 
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A  classification  more  recently  brought  into  use  and  one 
which  serves  well  is  the  following: 

1.  Stuttering. 

2.  Stammering,  comprising  all  speech  abnormalities  which 
are  conveyed  as  faulty  enunciation  of  whatever  sort. 

3.  Abnormal  voice  conditions. 

Accepting  the  latter  classification  as  a  basis,  the  discussion 
of  physical  defects  as  productive  of  speech  defects  will  have  to 
do  with  items  2  and  3  chiefly,  and  very  largely  with  item  2. 
Item  1  (stuttering)  will  have  to  remain  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  except  only  in  so  far  as  the  general  health  of  the 
stutterer  may  be  a  contributory  factor  in  the  production  of  his 
faulty  speech. 

Before  launching  the  discussion  of  physical  defects  as 
reflected  in  speech  impediments  or  disorders,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent, in  brief,  the  psychology  of  speech  production  and,  in 
somewhat  more  detail,  the  physiology  of  the  same. 

In  viewing  the  psychology  of  speech  we  endeavour  to  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  mental  processes  of  speech.  In  this 
connection  let  me  indulge  briefly  as  follows :  So  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  there  are  definite  areas  in  the  cortex  or  surface 
material  of  the  left  half  of  the  brain,  which  are  concerned  in 
the  learning,  formation  and  production  of  speech.  It  is  said 
that  corresponding  areas  are  present  in  the  right  half  of  the 
brain,  but  the  areas  of  the  left  side  are  chiefly  developed.  ^  One 
such  area  is  the  auditory  speech  centre  by  which  auditory 
word  images  are  received  and  stored.  Another  is  the  visual 
speech  area  by  which  word  images  as  received  through  the 
visual  sense  are  received.  Another  is  the  motor  speech  area, 
from  which  proceed  the  stimuli  which  govern  the  production 
of  the  speech  of  the  individual.  It  can  readily  be  understood 
that  all  these  areas  must  be  closely  linked  by  association  fibres 
or  tracts  in  order  that  sounds,  words  and  speech  may  be  intel- 
ligently learned  and  transmitted.  Proceeding  from  this  point 
we  can  conceive  that  a  child  may  hear  from  others  wrong 
words  or  speech  and  so  store  up  wrong  auditory  word  images, 
or  he  may  be  surrounded  by  perfect  speech  stimuli,  both  audi- 
tory and  visual,  but  develop  himself  the  wrong  associations 
with  the  motor  area  and  so  produce  erroneous  sounds  or  words. 
Again,  he  may  have  both  correct  reception  of  images,  correct 
association,  but,  through  some  abnormality  or  injury  to  motor 
area  or  efferent  tracks,  may  lack  the  power  of  producing  motor 
speech.  Grasping  the  foregoing,  we  may  receive  quickly  an 
understanding  of  such  conditions  as  persisting  baby  talk,  inco- 
herent, mutilated  language,  in  spite  of  good  speech  environ- 
ment, auditory  mutism  and  a  few  other  similar  conditions. 

The  physiology  of  speech  production  will  require  more 
detailed  consideration  on  my  part.    The  sound  produced  by  the 
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vocal  cords  of  a  human  being  becomes  voice  only  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  various  resonating  chambers.  Voice,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  become  speech  until  it  has  been  modi- 
fied and  moulded  by  the  articulating  members  of  the  speech 
organ  group. 

The  vocal  organs,  as  a  v^hole,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
parts : 

1.  The  bellov^s  (the  breathing  apparatus) . 

2.  The  vocal  cords  (the  vibrating  apparatus). 

3.  The  resonator  and  articulator  (quality  and  speech  pro- 
ducing apparatus) . 

Breath  or  a  current  of  air  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
sound,  voice  being  the  amplification  and  modification  of  this 
basic  vibration  product.  One  of  the  simplest  of  speech  defects 
may  then  be  a  v^eak,  quavering  voice.  If  there  is  subnormal 
lung  capacity,  through  lack  of  development  or  through  disease, 
or  if  the  chest  is  hollov^  and  the  muscle  soft  and  flabby,  we  may 
look  for  a  weak  voice.  A  strong  and  practically  continuous 
flow  of  air  is  necessary  to  the  most  effective  speech.  For  the 
delivery  of  such  there  are  necessary  the  health  and  co-ordinat- 
ing skill  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  diaphragm,  the  chest 
and  the  lung  tissue  itself. 

Having  now  commenced  a  consideration  of  the  organs  of 
respiration  which  are  all  concerned  with  speech  production 
let  us  proceed. 

Above  the  lungs  lies  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  of  which  noth- 
ing more  need  be  said  than  that  it  connects  the  lungs  with  the 
larynx. 

Above  the  trachea  is  situated  the  larynx,  the  housing  for  the 
vocal  cords,  the  primary  elements  in  sound  and  speech  produc- 
tion. The  larynx  is  composed  of  four  major  and  two  minor 
cartilages  and  the  muscles  and  ligaments  controlling  these 
cartilages.  These  serve  in  two  manners  to  protect  the  delicate 
mechanism  within  and  to  effect  the  necessary  movements  of 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  pharynx  is  directly  back  of  the  mouth  cavity  and  above 
it;  behind  the  nasal  cavity  is  the  naso  pharynx.  These  are 
chiefly  resonating  cavities,  resonation  being  the  amplification 
and  intonation  imparted  to  the  vocal  sound  for  voice  produc- 
tion. 

The  nose  is  composed  of  two  passages,  and  in  each  are  three 
chambers  formed  by  the  turbinate  bones.  These  latter  are 
often  enlarged  or  injured,  thus  closing  the  passage  and  de- 
stroying part  of  the  resonance  of  the  voice.  Similarly,  the 
septum,  or  partition  of  the  nose,  may  be  injured,  with  similar 
results. 
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Opening  into  the  nose,  or  the  naso  pharynx,  are  a  number  of 
cavities  or  spaces :  the  antra,  the  ethmoid  cells  and  frontal  and 
spheroidal  sinuses.  Together  with  the  pharynx,  nose,  mouth, 
etc.,  these  act  as  resonators  of  the  voice. 

The  mouth  is  the  largest  of  the  resonating  chambers.  It  is 
the  opening  through  which  the  major  part  of  the  voice  should 
pass.  The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  composed  of  a  bony  plate.  This 
acts  as  a  sounding-board  for  the  voice.  The  soft  palate  separ- 
ates the  mouth  from  the  pharynx,  softens  the  voice,  and,  in 
addition,  with  its  appendage,  the  uvula,  is  in  a  sense  a  movable 
gate,  which  directs  the  emission  of  sounds  as  between  through 
the  mouth  or  through  the  nose. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  mechanism  of  the  voice.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  combination  of  two  wind  instruments.  The  lungs 
are  the  bellows,  by  which  the  air  is  forced  upward  through  the 
windpipe.  When  voice  is  to  be  produced  this  air  next  encount- 
ers the  vocal  cords.  These  are  two  membraneous  folds,  extend- 
ing from  each  side  of  the  larynx,  their  fine  edges  forming  a 
wedge-shaped  opening  called  the  glottis.  The  rear  ends  of  the 
cords  are  attached  to  cartilages,  which  are  capable  of  approxi- 
mating or  separating  the  cords  or  by  another  movement  able 
to  tense  or  slacken  the  cords.  The  necessary  essentials  for 
vibration  and  for  the  notes  in  that  pitch  are  thus  present.  The 
pitch  depends  primarily  on  the  size  of  the  larynx  and  the 
length  of  the  cords. 

Voice,  thus  produced,  is,  however,  not  yet  speech.  Speech 
is  an  intelligent  moulding  of  sounds  into  the  various  vowels 
and  consonants.  This  moulding  of  speech  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  mental  processes  of  association  and  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  various  speech  organs,  viz.:  the  tongue, 
the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nose,  etc.  Voice  is  the  raw  material; 
speech  the  finished  product. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  point,  a  study  of  the  elements  of 
speech.  Our  vocal  cords  must  emit  some  kind  of  sound  in 
order  to  make  any  or  all  of  the  letters  of  our  language.  When 
the  mouth  passage  is  open,  tones  are  produced  through  the 
action  of  the  larynx  and  the  sounds  produced  are  classified  as 
vowel  sounds.  The  shape  of  the  mouth  at  the  time  determines 
the  different  vowel  sounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sounds  passing  through  the 
mouth  are  more  or  less  obstructed  through  the  activity  of  the 
lips,  tongue  and  palate,  the  result  is  the  different  consonant 
sounds.  Different  from  vowels,  consonants  do  not  all  contain 
active  vibratory  sound — we  have  vocal  consonants  and  non- 
vocal  ones. 
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With  all  sounds  excepting  m,  n  and  ng  the  nasal  passages 
remain  closed,  so  far  as  the  emission  of  the  sound  is  concerned. 
The  consonant  sounds  of  our  language  may  be  quickly  classi- 
fied thus : 

1.  The  labials,  made  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  lips:  p,  b,  m, 
w. 

2.  Labia  dentals — lips  and  teeth :  f ,  v. 

3.  Linguadentals — tongue  and  teeth:  th  (soft),  th  (hard). 

4.  Anterior  linguapalatals — front  of  tongue  and  the  palate : 
n,  t,  d,  1,  g  (soft),  j,  s,  n,  sh,  r. 

5.  Posterior  linguapalatals — rear  of  tongue  and  palate:  g, 
k,  c  (hard),  ng,  x. 

Comprehension  of  the  foregoing  classification  will  make 
clear  the  relative  positions  of  the  articulative  organs  in  the 
production  of  speech  sounds.  Faulty  positions  will  produce 
defective  enunciation  and  speech.  Training  is,  of  course,  a  big 
factor,  but  certain  definite  physical  abnormalities  will  operate 
in  the  same  direction. 

Having  now^  arrived  at  the  point  for  discussion  of  physical 
defects  affecting  speech  we  must  not  forget  another  quality  of 
speech,  already  touched  upon,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  more  exten- 
sively influenced  by  physical  abnormalities  than  is  the  actual 
formation  of  speech  sounds.  This  quality  is  the  intonation  or 
timbre  of  the  voice.  Timbre  is  brought  about  by  resonance, 
effected  through  the  functioning  of  the  resonating  cavities  and 
organs,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  resonating  cavity 
within  the  body  of  a  violin.  Let  the  cavity  of  the  nose  contain 
obstructions  or  its  lining  be  unduly  inflamed  and  the  resonance 
is  impaired.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  flat,  non-melodious 
voice  of  the  person  who  has  a  severe  cold.  Similarly,  inflam- 
mation or  abnormality  of  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  acces- 
sory sinuses,  will  produce  varying  degrees  of  resonance  im- 
pairment. This  particular  impairment  of  the  voice  constitutes 
one  of  the  large  groups  of  voice  affections  occasioned  by  physi- 
cal defects.  As  said,  it  is  a  large  group,  though,  in  a  strict 
sense,  probably  not  so  important  as  the  group  of  faulty  enun- 
ciation ;  nevertheless,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  interest 
anyone  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  physical  defects  as 
causes  of  speech  disorders. 

Nasality  may  next  be  considered.  Simple  nasality  does  not 
always  materially  affect  enunciation,  but  the  voice  under  its 
influences  sounds  unnatural.  It  is  true  this  quality  is  culti- 
vated in  some  localities,  but  for  correct  English  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  sounds  m,  n  and  ng.  When  these  letters  are 
sounded  the  soft  palate  and  its  uvula  are  in  a  drooping  posi- 
tion. For  all  other  sounds  they  are  raised  to  close  off  the 
throat  from  the  back  of  the  nose.  During  voice  fatigue,  dur- 
ing certain  inflammatory  states  of  the  surrounding  areas,  such 
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as  adenoids,  abnormal  tonsils,  inflamed  pharynx,  following 
diphtheria  or  during  other  atonic  disease  states,  the  soft  palate 
may  lack  its  tone  or  become  heavy,  thickened  and  congested, 
and,  consequently,  not  functioning  properly ;  a  varying  degree 
of  nasality  may  be  produced. 

An  extensive  degree  of  nasality  is  encountered  in  cases  of 
cleft  palate,  which  is  usually  associated  with  hare-lip.  In  cleft 
palate,  of  course,  varying  degrees  of  opening  between  the 
mouth  and  nose  are  present,  with  the  result  that  the  nasal  ring 
cannot  be  overcome.  Very  often,  too,  after  repair,  it  is  found 
that  not  sufficient  tissue  for  repair  has  been  available  to  allow 
of  subsequent  normal  functioning  of  the  soft  palate,  and  a 
residual  nasality  persists.  Cleft  palate,  too,  with  its  usual 
companions,  hare-lip  and  cleft  jaw,  offer  a  barrier  to  clear 
enunciation  of  all  speech  sounds,  and  the  pathetic  realization 
is  this,  that  no  matter  how  nearly  perfect  the  repair  may  have 
been,  faulty  speech  usually  persists  to  a  degree.  Enunciation 
may  become  fairly  good,  but  the  tone  and  general  quality  of 
the  voice  seldom  becomes  normal.  Resonance,  for  one,  cannot 
be  that  afforded  by  a  natural,  unsecured,  flexible  palate,  hard 
or  soft. 

Proceeding  to  other  stammering  defects,  we  come  to  tongue- 
tie  and  lolling.  Many  children  develop  an  unintelligible,  slov- 
enly, mumbling  of  sounds  in  their  effort  to  speak.  This  is 
usually  due  to  very  little  activity  of  the  tongue  muscles.  Chiefly 
the  child  seems  able  to  raise  the  tongue  for  the  production  of 
the  anterior  linguapalatal  sounds — 1,  t,  d.  and  n,  and  their 
combinations.  This  may  be  due  to  tongue-tie,  but  very  few 
actual  cases  of  tongue-tie  are  encountered.  In  all  my  experi- 
ence with  school  children  I  have  not  discovered  one  genuine 
case.  The  reason  will  usually  be  found  in  poor  functional 
activity  of  the  tongue,  due  largely  to  poor  speech  environment 
or  poor  speech  training. 

Baby  talk  is  another  common  speech  defects.  Having  very 
little  of  physical  defect  as  a  cause,  it  may  be  dismissed  from 
this  paper. 

Lisping,  next  to  stuttering,  is  probably  the  most  prevalent 
of  the  major  speech  disorders.  Certainly  it  stands  first  among 
the  group  of  stammering  defects.  While  a  great  deal  of  lisp- 
ing may  be  due  to  faulty  speech  training  pertaining  to  the 
sibilant  sounds  dating  from  a  time  when  there  may  have  been 
a  physical  basis,  it  may  also  be  due  in  later  years  to  a  physical 
abnormality.  There  are  two  forms  of  lisping — infantile  lisp- 
ing and  lateral  lisping.  The  former  usually  develops  during 
the  period  of  second  dentition.  The  loss  of  the  front  teeth 
forms  an  opening  for  the  tongue,  which,  under  insufficient  con- 
trol, slips  through.    After  second  dentition,  in  many  cases,  the 
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tongue  continues  to  protrude.  In  other  eases  marked  protru- 
sion of  upper  teeth,  with  an  undue  eversion  of  the  upper  jaw, 
favour  the  lisping  defect  in  some  older  individuals. 

Lateral  lispers  emit  the  sibilant  sounds  over  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  tongue.  This  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  faulty 
tongue  position,  but  more  often  by  malocclusion,  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth  meeting  in  front  but  not  at  the  sides.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  the  falling  of  the  soft  palate  to  one  side  causes  the 
current  of  air  to  be  driven  out  of  the  side  of  the  mouth  instead 
of  over  the  centre  of  the  tongue.  The  rear  of  the  tongue  flat- 
tens as  a  result  and  the  front  rises,  causing  the  side  emission 
of  the  sibilant  sounds. 

The  remaining  large  group  of  speech  defect  is  that  of  stut- 
tering. Since  this  condition  has  ordinarily  no  physical  basis 
other  than  disturbances  of  the  general  health  of  the  stutterer, 
its  discussion  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
Stuttering  is  essentially  a  condition  of  emotional  unrest,  and 
the  hesitant,  explosive  speech,  the  accompanying  mannerisms 
are  only  some  of  the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  instability 
of  the  stutterer. 

Before  drawing  to  a  close,  let  me  give  a  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  the  examination  of  a  child 
presenting  defective  speech: 

1.  Examine  the  nose:  Broken;  poly  pi — fleshy  growths;  de- 
flected septums. 

2.  Mouth:  Palate — high  arched,  narrow,  cleft  or  normal. 
Dental  occlusion — do  they  meet  naturally?  Do  the  upper  teeth 
protrude  over  lower  ?  Are  the  teeth  irregular  or  is  there  poor 
occlusion?  Tongue — tied  or  unwieldy.  Can  the  tip  be  raised? 
Lips — does  child  use  lips  sulflciently?  Is  the  upper  lip  set  or 
inactive?    Is  it  short  (adenoids)? 

3.  Eyes — wrong  mental  impressions,  due  to  defective  vision. 
May  see  double  (repeat  words  as  a  result). 

4.  Ears — wrong  auditory  images — some  children  are  too 
sensitive  to  call  attention  to  fact  that  they  cannot  hear  pro- 
perly. 

Miscellaneous  points  of  interest:  Faulty  breathing,  due  to 
physical  abnormalities  of  child ;  voice  conditions,  due  to  laryn- 
geal affections;  resonance  impairment  and  nasality,  due  to 
catarrhal  conditions  and  other  abnormalities. 
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SOME  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  IN 
SPEECH  DEFECT 


Professor  E.  D.  MacPhee, 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  preceding  paper  has  dealt  largely  with  those  forms  of 
defect  that  arise  out  of  anatomical  defect.  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  a  discussion  of  stuttering,  a  type  of  abnormal  speech 
behaviour  that  seems  to  be  but  little  dependent  upon  structural 
anomalies. 

In  order  to  appreciate  ''stuttering"  it  is  necessary  to  review 
some  further  facts  with  regard  to  the  psychology  of  language. 
These  points  may  be  enumerated  briefly  as  follows : 

(a)  Speech  is  not  confined  to  the  functioning  of  the  larynx, 
pharynx,  etc.;  it  is  a  total  bodily  response.  Vocal  activity  is 
only  a  part  of  this  act — albeit  an  important  one — and  we 
depend  on  bodily  gestures,  facial  expressions,  and  so  forth,  to 
get  the  full  meaning  of  the  language.  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  the  general  motor  incoordination  and  awkwardness 
so  characteristic  of  stuttering  children  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  speech  defect. 

(b)  A  child  inherits  the  ability  to  vocalize;  he  learns  to 
speak  in  the  conventional  forms  of  a  language.  The  stutterer 
is  usually  able  to  talk,  under  certain  circumstances,  intelli- 
genly,  connectedly;  when  he  stutters  he  is  liable  to  carry  out 
even  the  natural,  native  behaviour  of  vocalizing. 

(c)  Speech  is  a  very  complex  response,  one  in  which  very 
slight  variations  in  pitch,  rhythm,  rate,  quality  or  accompany- 
ing gestures  convey  marked  differences  in  meaning.  It  must 
remain  throughout  life  a  plastic  response,  one  that  can  be 
easily  changed,  else  it  ceases  to  be  of  value  to  us.  This  com- 
plexity makes  it  likely  that  in  the  early  stages  the  response 
can  be  disturbed  by  an  unusual  circumstance. 

(d)  Speech  is  so  important  socially  that  abnormalities  and 
unusual  types  are  readily  noted  and  commented  upon  by 
society.  It  is  well  known  that  self -consciousness  with  regard 
to  error  in  any  activity  makes  it  more  likely  that  such  error 
will  continue. 

(e)  Speech  is  usually  easy,  fairly  effortless,  unemotional, 
carried  on  with  relaxation  of  general  musculature,  thus  leaving 
it  free  for  any  other  task  in  which  we  wish  to  engage. 
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Let  us  now  attempt,  with  these  points  in  mind,  to  build  up  a 
picture  of  the  origin  of  stuttering.  The  clinical  picture  is  of 
hesitation,  repetition  of  words  and  syllables,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  violent  motor  activity,  contractions,  tics,  etc. 
It  appears  only  under  certain  circumstances.  The  patient  can 
often  sing,  usually  talks  and  reads  well  enough  when  alone. 
In  other  circumstances,  however,  there  is  a  state  of  high  ten- 
sion; all  his  activity  seems  explosive  and  uncoordinated.  These 
facts  demonstrate  that  stuttering  is  an  "environmental" 
disease,  one  that  has  arisen  because  of  certain  experiences, 
and  one  that  recurs  only  in  a  certain  type  of  environment. 

The  origin  of  stuttering  we  may  describe  as  one  of  shock  or 
fright  or  illness.  These  lead  to,  or  result  in,  immediate  motor 
tension  and  motor  incoordination.  Most  persons  recover  soon 
from  such  shock  and  nothing  further  happens.  A  few  do  not 
and  the  disturbance  may  show  itself  in  loss  of  bowel  control,  or 
of  speech,  or  some  other  response-pattern  in  process  of  being 
fixed.  The  disturbance  may  focus  itself,  so  to  speak,  on 
language  behaviour  and  we  have  stuttering  as  a  result.  Just 
why  certain  boys  and  girls  show  no  continued  ill-effects  and 
why  some  do,  we  do  not  know.  As  usual  in  such  circumstances, 
we  attribute  it  to  a  "neurotic  constitution,"  whatever  that 
may  be. 

The  picture  of  stuttering,  then  develops  in  somewhat  the  fol- 
lowing way:  The  amount  of  language  practice  decreases  and 
the  patient  becomes  more  and  more  accustomed  to  being  silent. 
He  becomes  reclusive,  withdraws  from  the  group,  reads  or 
draws  or  day  dreams  a  great  deal.  He  is  more  and  more  easily 
aroused  emotionally.  Failure  to  speak  results  in  increased 
tension  and  in  fear  of  failure,  this  in  fear  of  certain  words,  in 
worry,  and  so  forth.  Even  more  serious  socially  and  psycho- 
logically is  the  attitude  of  self -inferiority,  depression,  lack  of 
decisiveness  thSt  comes  to  characterize  so  many  of  these 
patients,  particularly  as  they  grow  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood without  correction  of  this  defect.  In  general,  the  motor 
behaviour  is  awkward,  shows  a  lack  of  rhythm,  lack  of  har- 
mony and  of  ease.  The  patient,  moreover,  is  provided  with  a 
perfect  alibi  for  all  failures — they  are  all  due  to  speech  defect. 
You  will  recognize  that  in  stuttering  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
simple  disturbance  of  the  action  of  a  few  muscle  groups,  but 
with  a  serious  and  far-reaching  mental  hygiene  problem. 

These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  turn  to  consider 
the  cure.  Numerous  devices  have  been  employed  throughout 
history,  and,  knowing  what  we  do  as  to  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tion, we  are  not  surprised  that  almost  anything  that  distracts 
the  attention  of  the  patient  from  his  condition  may  have,  tem- 
porarily at  least,  a  therapeutic  value. 
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Three  points  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  connection  with 
treatment.  The  first  is  the  importance  of  good  physical 
hygiene ;  a  second  is  that  the  patient  cannot  be  cured  without 
his  complete  co-operation ;  a  third  is  that  no  honest  person  will 
guarantee  a  cure  in  every  case.  Treatment,  in  general,  involve? 
simultaneously  practising  the  patient  by  mechanical  drills,  to 
speak  without  the  muscle  tension,  and  changing  his  attitude. 
The  drills  are  of  value  only  when  the  patient  actually  releases 
the  tension  of  the  chest,  the  face,  the  hands,  while  reading  and 
talking.  But  the  major  struggle  is  with  the  attitude.  The 
stutterer  soon  becomes  discouraged ;  he  resents  the  imputation 
that  he  is  non-social ;  he  refuses  to  change  his  habits  and  atti- 
tudes towards  meeting  new  people ;  he  does  not  want  to  aban- 
don the  alibi  he  has  leaned  on  for  explanation  of  failure.  Here 
nothing  but  suggestion,  assurance,  repeated  and  continuous 
suggestion,  the  development  of  confidence — only  by  these  can 
the  cure  be  effected.  It  is  no  task  for  the  ''taster"  or  dabbler 
in  medicine ;  it  requires  days,  weeks  and  months  of  contact ;  it 
requires  courage  and  optimism  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
whether  doctor  or  teacher.  Whether  or  not  it  can  be  largely 
prevented  we  do  not  know;  once  it  appears  it  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent,  most  tenacious  of  human  ills. 
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Teacher  of  Speech  Correction  and  Lip  Reading, 

Toronto  Public  Schools. 

Before  considering  the  causes  of  speech  difficulties  and  the 
educational  treatment  for  their  correction  let  us  go  back  to  the 
development  of  speech  in  the  infant.  Speech  begins  with  (1) 
the  birth-cry — a  reflex  action,  which  is  followed  by  (2)  the 
infant  cries,  a  reflex  action  with  stimuli  through  which  he 
makes  his  wants  known  and,  in  doing  so,  makes  use  of  vowel 
sounds  and  some  consonant  sounds;  (3)  next  is  the  babble 
period,  during  which  the  child  develops  a  wealth  of  sound  and 
discards  many  that  he  doesn't  use;  (4)  in  the  fourth  stage  he 
uses  vowel  sounds  associated  with  objects,  and  now  speech 
develops  rapidly. 

These  stages  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Smiley  Blanton  as : 
(1)  The  period  of  reflex  and  distinctive  cries;  (2)  the  period 
of  language  sounds  without  an  association  of  ideas;  (3)  the 
period  of  language  sounds  with  an.  association  of  ideas  but 
without  sentence  form;  and  (4)  the  period  of  sentence  build- 
ing. 

Speech  is  not  inherited,  for  then  deaf  children  would  talk, 
but  is  acquired  by  a  selective  and  adaptive  process  through 
imitation  between  the  ages  of  1  to  4  years. 

What  a  lot  the  infant  has  to  learn  during  this  period,  with 
sounds,  responses  and  idiomatic  language !  This  is  a  period  of 
very  rapid  growth  and  adjustment,  and  the  development  of 
other  motor  activities,  such  as  learning  to  walk.  The  conscious 
effort  required  before  the  act  of  walking  becomes  automatic 
causes  a  reduction  of  speech  activities  for  a  short  time.  This 
happens  also  during  the  dentition  period,  especially  if  compli- 
cations which  drain  the  physical  energy  arise.  And  it  requires 
careful  handling  to  prevent  the  development  of  speech  troubles 
which  show  up  later  in  the  child's  life. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  opportunity  be  given  the  infant 
to  develop  his  muscle  co-ordinations  during  these  early  days, 
for  the  strengthening  of  all  muscle  Co-ordinations  will 
strengthen  the  muscles  used  in  the  speech  mechanism,  and 
thus  make  for  the  development  of  normal  speech.  Speech 
makes  use  of  many  muscle  groups  from  the  hips  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  whose  fundamental  use  was  other  than  speech. 
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We  ask:  ''Why  does  speech  develop?"  There  are  several 
reasons:  (1)  The  child  wins  approval  by  his  efforts  and  so  is 
encouraged  to  imitate;  (2)  he  is  urged  to  communicate  with 
other  people  and  out  of  his  necessity  gains  speech. 

Therefore,  from  the  beginning  he  should  be  given  a  good 
example  to  imitate.  Adults  should  adhere  to  correct  pronun- 
ciation and  not  use  child's  form  of  common  words.  A  prolong- 
ing of  such  a  habit  beyond  the  babble  period  is  often  the  foun- 
dation for  ''baby  talk,"  which  requires  much  training  to  correct 
later  on. 

Speech  should  be  encouraged  naturally  and  not  for  showing 
off.  The  child  should  be  given  material  out  of  which  to  build 
language,  such  as  nursery  rhymes  and  stories,  but  not  stories 
about  ghosts  and  the  like  which  may  give  rise  to  fears. 

It  is  well  to  use  a  large  vocabulary  in  his  hearing  which 
gives  a  familiarity  with  words,  prevents  awkwardness  in  using 
speech  and  helps  to  give  ease  in  speaking.  Training  from  the 
beginning  in  "poise"  is  a  very  important  factor. 

In  giving  language,  whether  it  be  to  the  deaf  child  or  the 
speaking  child  with  weak  speech  area,  or  the  child  with  normal 
ability  to  acquire  speech,  it  is  necessary  to  first  give  him  pat- 
terns— in  other  words,  speech  impressions,  talking  to  him 
naturally  with  good  articulation  and  pleasing,  well  controlled, 
clear  tone. 

Speech  is  acquired  between  the  ages  of  1  to  4  years. 

Between  the  ages  of  4  to  7  he  perfects  his  speech  and  begins 
to  learn  to  read,  which  sometimes  interferes;  but  his  school 
life  helps  him  to  adjust  himself  to  the  group. 

From  5  to  9  years  habits  are  being  set  and  the  formation  is 
still  in  progress  and  training,  under  wise  guidance,  has  possi- 
bilities of  good  results. 

The  period  from  9  to  14  years  is  a  period  of  re-adjustment, 
and  requires  more  careful  handling. 

The  period  from  15  to  20  years  has  been  called  "the  last 
period  of  grace."  Muscular  and  nerve  habits  retained  to  this 
time  are  much  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 

With  this  background,  let  us  consider  the  defects  that  occur 
in  speecsh. 

Statistics  from  cities  in  our  neighbouring  country  show  us 
that  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  school  children  have  speech 
defects ;  85  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  phonetic  defects,  and 
the  other  15  per  cent,  are  stutterers. 

Phonetic  defects  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

1.  Delayed  speech. 

2.  Oral  inactivities. 

3.  By  idioglosis,  or  a  speech  of  their  own. 
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Delayed  Speech 
In  the  third  year  the  child  should  have  developed  clear- 
spoken  English  sounds.  No  speech  at  3  years  is  serious,  and 
may  be  the  result  of  physical  defects  or  of  psychological 
handling.  We  should  look  for  the  cause,  which  may  be  (1)  a 
lack  of  necessity  to  speak  where  he  has  received  too  much 
attention;  (2)  a  lack  of  mental  development  which  occurs  in 
the  subnormal;  (3)  on  account  of  prolonged  illness  at  the 
period  of  learning  to  talk. 

Games  giving  play  to  the  muscular  co-ordinations,  language 
drills  and  relaxation  are  helpful  ways  to  encourage  the  right 
habits  of  speech  with  these. 

Oral  Inactivities 

Next,  phonetic  defect  to  be  considered  is  that  of  oral  inac- 
tivities. The  term  here  used  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  a 
lack  of  activity  in  the  use  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  jaw,  in  the 
formation  of  sounds  produced  by  these  organs.  This  may  be 
caused  by: 

1.  Poor  mentality.  It  is  a  speech  defect  prevailing  among 
low-grade  morons  and  the  imbeciles. 

2.  By  the  seclusion  of  child  from  other  children  and  outside 
interests. 

3.  By  idioglosis,  or  a  speech  of  their  own. 

4.  Or  it  may  be  due  to  emotional  conditions. 

5.  Or  due  to  illness  when  learning  to  talk. 

Now,  let  us  consider  that  defect  known  as  letter-sound  sub- 
stitution, so  common  among  school  children.  This  is  substitut- 
ing one  sound  for  another,  such  as  putting  w  for  r,  t  for  k, 
and  many  others. 

The  causes  of  this  defect  may  be  found : 

1.  In  poor  home  conditions,  such  as  child  of  foreign  parent- 
age, where  certain  phonings  in  mother  tongue  make  it  difficult 
for  child  to  use  English  language  or  to  learn  new  language 
later  in  life  than  is  the  normal  age  for  learning  to  talk,  which 
often  gives  peculiar  and  slovenly  speech.  Or  again  (2)  it  may 
be  the  child  of  deaf  mother  or  V.  L.  of  L.  mother,  where  child 
may  have  speech  defect,  such  as  lisp,  and  it  goes  unnoticed 
and  uncorrected. 

3.  Or,  again,  it  may  come  from  "baby  talk,"  prolonged  past 
the  legitimate  period  of  infant  ''babble."  The  evolution  of 
speech  must  not  be  hampered  by  desire,  either  conscious  or 
unconscious,' of  parents  or  friends  to  keep  child  in  infant  stage 
in  which  he  seems  so  sweet  and  pleasing. 

4.  Or  it  may  come  from  cleft  palate.  It  is  said  that  about 
two  out  of  every  thousand  have  cleft  palates. 
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It  is  necessary  here  to  build  up  self-respect.  They  are  often 
easily  discouraged  and  require  a  great  deal  of  boosting. 

As  you  know,  the  first  treatment  in  these  cases  is  operation 
to  close  the  cleft  before  the  infant  is  a  year  old. 

The  education  of  these  is  directed  to  correcting  the  nasal 
tone  and  giving  training  in  the  formation  and  placing  of  sound. 

Later,  when  the  growth  of  the  mouth  has  reached  fuller 
development,  a  dental  plate  can  be  given,  which  gives  much 
assistance  in  the  placing  of  sound  to  those  where  the  cleft  has 
not  been  successfully  closed. 

Inarticulate  Speech 
There  is  also  a  form  of  inarticulate  speech  which  is  a  condi- 
tion showing  itself  in  excessive  rapidity,  with  indistinct  enun- 
ciation. The  nervous  hurry  of  the  mind  prevents  the  correct 
formation  of  sounds.  Here  relaxation  and  phonetic  drills  are 
of  much  value.  Stuttering  is  the  most  serious  of  the  defects. 
There  are  many  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  stuttering.  There 
are  also  different  ways  of  adjusting  the  trouble;  re-educating 
from  different  viewpoints,  and  each  has  its  successes. 

A  history  of  the  treatment  of  stuttering  throughout  the 
ages  can  be  found  in  a  book  written  by  Alfred  Appelt,  about 
the  year  1903  or  1904.  To  that  must  be  added  the  evolution 
of  thought  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Stuttering,  by 
which  term  I  include  stammering,  as  the  genesis  of  both  is 
probably  the  same,  is  a  condition  that  shows  itself  in  a  pecu- 
liarity of  speech.  It  has  been  said  by  one  author  ''that  the 
time  to  cure  stuttering  is  before  it  begins." 

It  may  be  defined  as  the  breaking  of  the  rhythm  of  speech, 
due  to  a  blocking  or  inhibiting  of  the  muscular  co-ordinations. 
The  beginning  is  gradual,  but  very  often  the  unrhythmical 
speech  of  the  very  young  child  is  never  outgrown  until  some 
conspicuous  occasion,  such  as  a  platform  recitation  or  a  first 
day  at  school,  or  after  some  accident  or  illness  brings  it  sud- 
denly to  notice.  The  co-ordinational  speech  activities  of  the 
child  may  have  been  abnormal  from  the  beginning. 

The  stuttering  may  have  been  acquired: 

1.  Through  imitation,  either  intentional  or  unintentional. 

2.  Through  emotional  disturbances,  caused  by  dual  language 
in  the  home,  or  his  adjustments  may  have  been  upset  through 
shock,  fear,  grief,  anger  or  following  an  illness  during  years 
while  acquiring  speech. 

Certain  characteristics  sometimes  accompany  the  blocking 
of  speech,  such  as  contractions  of  lips,  eyes,  face,  neck  and  of 
the  diaphragm  and  chest  muscles. 
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Under  pressure  the  muscle  groups  may  revert  back  to  their 
original  use  and  we  get  hiccough,  swallowing,  etc.  There  is 
often  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice  and  rhythm  is  almost  lacking 
and  sometimes  excessive  rapidity  in  speaking.  A  lack  of 
balance  between  vocal  tone  and  articulation  gives  rise  to  tricks 
of  speech  such  as  speaking  on  intaking  instead  of  outgoing 
breath. 

The  stutterer  lacks  confidence  in  his  ability  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, out  of  which  grows  embarrassment  and  fear  of  mis- 
pronouncing words  which  are  not  familiar.  Many  of  them  can 
speak  well  in  small  group  of  speech  class,  but  cannot  in  class- 
room before  large  group. 

One  will  stutter  only  when  reading,  another  only  when  ex- 
pressing his  own  thoughts.  Some  stutter  more  at  home  than 
at  school,  while  others  stutter  more  at  school  than  at  home. 
Most  of  them  have  their  own  pet  sounds  on  which  they  block. 

The  stutterer  has  been  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  jokes  in  all 
ages — on  the  stage  and  in  all  social  groups.  They  all  tell  of 
their  dread  of  being  laughed  at.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  and  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  correct  the 
practice. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  the  stutterer  regain  his  balance  ? 

1.  He  must  make  his  personal  adjustment  to  the  realities  of 
life ;  conforming  to  laws  of  food,  sleep  and  health  help  him  to 
do  so. 

2.  He  must  make  his  social  adjustment.  His  school  life  aids 
him  here. 

3.  He  must  be  re-educated  in  language  through  phonetic 
drill  and  building  up  his  language,  for  the  familiarity  of  words 
gives  him  confidence.  He  must  learn  to  believe  in  himself  and 
his  power  to  speak  well. 

Suggestion  and  persuasion  are  both  useful  in  helping  him  to 
gain  that  confidence  which  overcomes  anxiety,  embarrassment 
and  fears. 

He  should  receive  training  to  produce  clearly  enunciated 
speech,  with  well  modulated  and  inflected  tone.  The  ear  should 
be  trained  to  hear  differences  in  sounds. 

Relaxation,  indirectly  through  games  with  the  younger  and 
directly  through  exercises  with  the  older,  is  very  valuable  in 
educating  him  to  have  physical  and  mental  pose. 

Relaxation  corrects  defects  in  breathing  and  removes  ten- 
sion from  the  muscle  groups,  building  up  a  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  speak  well  at  all  times. 

Swimming,  dancing  and  other  sports  are  excellent  for  cor- 
recting the  lack  of  rhythm  and  the  poor  breathing  of  the  stut- 
terer. 
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The  home  may  help  in  the  correction  of  all  speech  troubles 
by: 

1.  Discouraging  "baby  talk." 

2.  Allowing  infant  to  develop  his  muscles  and  co-ordinations 
by  childish  activities. 

3.  By  giving  them  freedom  of  speech  and  a  chance  to  talk. 

4.  By  the  adult  being  careful  not  to  hand  over  their  own 
fears  and  anxieties  to  the  child. 

5.  By  seeing  that  he  has  children  of  his  own  age  to  play 
with.  The  standards  of  adults  are  too  high  for  children  to 
live  up  to  in  play,  giving  them  no  chance  to  win  fairly. 

6.  The  child  must  have  a  good  example  of  speech  to  imitate. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  those  doing  the  work  should  have 
a  very  careful  and  thorough  education  in  phonetics,  for  with- 
out such  a  training  they  would  be  unable  to  recognize  and 
classify  the  defects  and  plan  the  training  necessary  for  the 
re-education  of  the  child. 
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J.  T.  Phair,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 

In  advance  of  any  serious  discussion  regarding  health  teach- 
ing in  normal  training  schools  it  would  seem  wise  to  establish 
the  validity  of  certain  premises  the  correctness  of  which  have, 
to  date,  been  more  or  less  generally  assumed.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  all  school  teachers  have  a  well-defined  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge ;  second,  that  health 
teaching  should  be  part  of  the  school  programme;  and,  third, 
that  the  teacher  should  assume  the  major  responsibility  for 
such  teaching.  In  view  of  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal, 
however,  I  am  going  to  presume  that  there  is  a  general  accept- 
ance of  these  premises.  Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  some  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  preparing  the  teacher  for  these  responsibilities.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  students  present 
themselves  at  Normal  School  with  a  very  limited  amount  of 
health  knowledge,  this  preparation  must  apparently  be 
obtained  at  the  teacher  training  school.  This  lack  of  a  satis- 
factory health  background  further  complicates  the  problem,  as 
the  time  available  for  instruction  in  this  subject  is,  of  neces- 
sity, limited.  This  limitation  of  time  naturally  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  impress  the  student  with  the  importance  of  this  par- 
ticular educational  field. 

How  best  this  limited  time  shall  be  spent  is  the  question 
apparently  of  greatest  importance.  The  type  of  instruction  to 
be  given  to  the  prospective  teacher  hinges  largely  on  the  type 
of  instruction  that  she,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  give  to  the  pupil. 
It  is  presumably  true  that  the  theoretical  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  hygiene  will  in  no  way  influence  the  present  or 
future  health  of  the  child  concerned  unless  there  is  a  sustained 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  interpret  this  information 
in  terms  that  will  have  a  direct  relationship  with  the  daily 
activities  of  the  child.  While  a  background  of  physiology, 
anatomy  and  pathology  -may  be  highly  desirable  for  the 
teacher,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  important  end-result  for 
the  child  is  not,  for  example,  a  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
digestion  but  that  certain  articles  of  food  are  essential  to 
satisfactory  physical  growth  and  mental  progress,  and  that 
certain  others  are  deleterious  to  such  growth  and  progress. 
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Is  it  possible,  in  view  of  the  present  limitation  of  time,  etc., 
to  add  to  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  teacher  and,  at  the 
same  time,  impress  her  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  in 
terms  of  actual  health  practice  ?  My  experience  as  Chief  School 
Medical  Officer  in  this  province  for  the  last  ten  years  tends  to 
make  me  skeptical.  One  or  two  examples  of  this  apparent 
lack  of  correlation  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  point :  I  recall  a 
school  principal  in  one  of  the  smaller  centres  who  insisted  on 
serving  tea  and  coffee  at  the  cafeteria  in  preference  to  milk, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  more  economical,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  staff  and  the  school  health  staff  were  daily 
emphasizing  the  desirability  of  milk  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  diet  of  growing  children.  Again,  I  noted  on  one  occasion 
an  admirable  presentation  of  the  value  of  fresh  air  in  a  class- 
room in  which  the  thermometer  stood  at  76  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  the  windows  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  her- 
metically sealed.  These  cases  might  be  considered  by  some  as 
typical — perhaps  they  are — but  innumerable  other  examples 
might  be  brought  forward  to  show  the  same  apparent  failure 
to  interpret  the  essential  relationship  between  the  practical 
and  the  academic. 

The  consideration  of  child  health  as  it  applies  to  the  school 
age  group  has  been  more  or  less  arbitrarily  divided  into  four 
major  activities,  namely:  The  control  of  communicable  disease; 
the  detection  and  correction  of  physical  defects;  the  super- 
vision of  school  hygiene  and  the  dissemination  of  useful  health 
information,  in  such  a  way  as  to  influence  for  good  the  physical 
status  of  the  children  affected.  In  what  way  is  the  teacher 
related  to  this  programme  ?  Dealing  with  each  of  these  activi- 
ties more  specifically,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
initiate  or  maintain  any  scheme  for  the  satisfactory  control 
of  contagious  disease  in  the  rural  portions  of  any  province 
without  definitely  including  in  such  plan  the  public  and  second- 
ary school  teacher.  The  question  of  communicable  disease  and 
its  control  is  so  intimately  associated  with  school  attendance 
and  academic  progress  that  no  matter  how  unwilling  the 
teacher  may  be  to  assume  an  interest  in  it  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  or  her  to  do  otherwise.  This  being  so,  then  any  worth- 
while contribution  the  teacher  may  make  presupposes  at  least 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  symptomatology,  suggested  pre- 
ventive measures  and  legislation  for  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases. This  knowledge  must  be  obtained  prior  to  his  or  her 
acceptance  of  a  teaching  post. 

The  relationship  between  intellectual  progress  and  such 
prevalent  physical  defects  as  faulty  vision,  malnutrition,  un- 
satisfactory hearing,  abnormalities  of  the  nose  and  throat  and 
the  all  too  many  other  conditions  of  this  type  found  among  the 
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school  age  group  is  patent  to  any  individual  who  gives  this 
matter  even  the  minimum  of  serious  thought.  From  25  to  65 
per  cent,  of  all  children  entering  school  are  handicapped  by  one 
or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  physical  defects.  In  order 
that  the  teacher  may  intelligently  treat  these  children  peda- 
gogically  it  is  essential  that  she  know  something  of  their 
physical  shortcomings  and  the  possible  effect  of  these  on  their 
school  progress.  This  background  of  knowledge  must  likewise 
be  gained  prior  to  her  actual  entry  into  the  field  of  teaching. 

The  third  mentioned  health  interest,  namely,  school  sanita- 
tion, is  of  greater  importance  than  many  of  those  associated 
with  educational  affairs  apparently  realize.  While  certain  of 
the  features  associated  with  satisfactory  school  hygiene  are, 
on  careful  analysis,  important  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  aesthetic,  there  are  others  which  have  a  direct  and  definite 
bearing  on  the  health  of  the  children  in  attendance:  for  ex- 
ample— school  lighting,  seating,  heating  and  ventilation  and 
the  supplying  of  sufficient  sanitary  conveniences  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  drinking  water,  are  all  health  factors, 
and  they  are  as  essential  in  a  one-room  rural  school  as  they 
are  in  a  metropohtan  area;  and  it  behooves  the  teacher  to 
know  all  that  it  is  possible  for  her  to  know  regarding  this 
phase  of  the  subject.  That  the  teacher,  in  many  cases,  is  not 
sufficiently  well  versed  in  a  knowledge  of  school  hygiene  is 
fairly  well  shown  by  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  the  unde- 
sirable conditions  which  are  permitted  to  exist. 

The  fourth  specified  health  activity  associated  with  a  school 
health  programme  is  health  teaching,  and,  while  the  school 
health  staff  should  lend  some  measure  of  direction  to  the  class- 
room presentation  of  the  subject  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  supplement  the  teacher's  instruction,  the  responsibility 
for  this  instruction  must  be  assumed  by  the  teacher.  Her 
teacher-training,  her  daily  contact  with  the  pupils,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  correlating  hygiene  with  English,  history,  science, 
etc.,  and  the  respect  that  her  position  in  the  class  entails,  all 
are  influential  factors  in  placing  this  responsibility.  If  we 
could  have  added  to  the  reasons  already  given,  "her  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,"  our  problem  would  have  been  well 
on  the  way  to  solution. 

The  establishment  in  the  teacher-training  school  of  a  well- 
rounded  out  system  of  school  health  service,  modified  to  meet 
the  conditions  existant,  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  method 
of  stimulating  the  pupil-teacher  to  take  a  larger  measure  of 
actual  interest  in  the  question  of  personal  health.  Not  only 
is  the  health  of  the  student  improved  but  the  value  of  such  a 
service  is  demonstrated  in  a  way  which  carries  with  it  the 
conviction  of  practicability.     In  fact,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
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stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  health  teaching  programme  in 
a  normal-training  school,  that  does  not  contain  definite  pro- 
vision for  continuous  medical  inspection  during  the  entire 
course  of  training,  can  only  be  indifferently  successful. 

The  essentials  to  satisfactory  health  teaching  in  normal- 
training  schools  are,  then,  a  well-arranged  school  health  ser- 
vice, the  personnel  of  which  has  been  carefully  chosen ;  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamentals  of  school  hygiene,  communicable 
disease  and  its  prevention;  the  prevalence  and  importance  of 
physical  defects  among  children,  and  the  necessity  for  appli- 
cable health  instruction  leading  toward  the  establishment  of 
desirable  health  practises.  Whether  or  not  the  present  plan 
of  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the  normal-training  schools 
accompHshes  these  objectives  is  for  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  such  schools  to  say. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  a  programme  of  health  teaching  has  been 
established,  which  includes  medical  examination  of  all  stu- 
dents; follow-up  work  re  the  correction  of  defects  found;  a 
plan  of  continuous  health  supervision  of  students,  and  a  curri- 
culum which  allocates  to  this  subject  between  60  to  70  teaching 
hours.  In  each  instance  a  nurse  with  teaching  experience  and 
special  academic  qualifications  is  attached  to  the  staff  as  direc- 
tor of  health  teaching.  Evidence  that  this  practice  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  wider  adoption  is  forthcoming 
in  the  reports  received  from  those  centres  in  which  it  has  been 
in  operation. 

The  choice  of  a  director  for  this  branch  of  the  curriculum  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential 
that  the  person  chosen  should  be  enthusiastic  about  the  part  he 
is  to  play  in  the  programme.  By  enthusiasm  I  do  not  mean 
that  restricted  point  of  view  which  permits  of  their  seeing 
everything  in  terms  only  of  physical  health,  but  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  development  of  an 
above  average  state  of  physical  fitness  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  their  serious  consideration  by  all.  The  second 
requisite  for  a  satisfactory  teacher  in  health  is  a  good  back- 
ground of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  select  from 
this  knowledge  the  subject  matter  that  would  have  some 
definite  relationship  with  the  problems  likely  to  confront  the 
student  when  he  or  she  becomes  a  teacher. 

^  In  a  recently  published  article,  Dr.  Jesse  Williams  of  Colum- 
bia University,  although  he  is  a  physician  himself,  contended 
that  a  physician  is  seldom  the  best  person  for  this  work,  be- 
cause he  knows  too  much  about  the  subject,  and  is  likely  to 
develop  it  far  beyond  its  usefulness.    I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  many  of  the  staff  in  the  schools  of  Ontario  will  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Williams  as  the  result  of  a  course  of  lectures 
given  just  recently  by  myself. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  the 
Director  of  Health  Teaching  in  the  Normal  Schools  in  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  are :  Two 
lectures  on  the  health  of  the  teacher;  four  lectures  on  health 
examination  by  the  teacher;  four  lectures  on  the  hygiene  of 
instruction ;  ten  lectures  on  health  instruction ;  two  lectures  on 
physical  activities ;  four  lectures  on  school  hygiene ;  eight  lec- 
tures on  communicable  disease;  twelve  lectures  on  first-aid; 
eight  lectures  on  nutrition. 

While  the  necessity  for  such  a  comprehensive  presentation 
of  health  material  may  be  difficult  of  realization  by  some  of 
those  associated  with  teacher  training,  there  is  an  apparent 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  many  familiar  with  such  a  pro- 
gramme, that  the  allotment  of  the  time  required  for  this  pur- 
pose is  warranted  in  terms  of  the  results  attainable. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  Sir  George  Newman, 
the  world's  present  most  noted  public  health  authority,  who 
says:  'The  mere  increase  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  the 
knowledge  of  preventive,  medicine,  or  the  ways  and  means  of 
personal  hygiene  and  well-being,  can  do  nothing  of  itself  to 
prevent  disease  and  to  safeguard  health  unless  it  is  under- 
stood, accepted  and  practised."  While  we  may  resent  the 
placing  of  this  responsibility  upon  the  already  overburdened 
teacher,  the  fact  remains  that  the  school  is  the  only  agency 
existing  at  the  moment  which  is  able  to  influence  the  adoption 
of  desirable  health  practices.  If  the  health  of  the  next  genera- 
tion is  to  be  materially  better  than  our  own  depends  largely  on 
whether  or  not  the  teachers  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  become  enthusiastic  exponents  of  good  health. 
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ESSENTIALS  IN  KINDERGARTEN  PRACTICE 


Miss  E.  L.  Duff,  Toronto 

My  subject  this  morning  is  ''Essentials  in  Kindergarten 
Practice."  A  timely  subject  for  discussion,  you  will  all  agree, 
but  one  with  many  pitfalls,  including,  as  it  does,  ''the  law  and 
the  gospel"  of  kindergarten  program  making  or  project 
choosing. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  one  kindergartner,  be  she  ever 
so  well  grounded  in  Froebelian  principles,  experienced  in  prac- 
tice, and  gifted  with  that  most  sublime  gift  of  all,  common 
sense,  should  feel  herself  equal  to  defining  the  whole  truth, 
and  certainly  I  make  no  such  claim.  But,  while  the  individual 
may  be  excused  the  responsibility  of  making  final  pronounce- 
ments in  a  vital  matter  of  this  sort,  clearly  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  a  representative  group  to  discuss  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment. So,  with  my  remarks  as  an  opening,  I  trust  that  the 
discussion  will  be  general.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  raise 
questions  for  your  consideration. 

.  This  is  the  situation  we  face  to-day  in  the  kindergarten 
world. 

The  science  of  education,  based  on  research  in  the  biological 
and  phychological  fields,  has  changed — not  changed  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  readjusted  itself  in  emphasis.  One  wing  of  the 
kindergarten  group  has  tried  to  follow  with  radical  changes  in 
practice.  Another  wing,  insisting  that  the  art  of  education 
should  never  build  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  an  experimental 
science  (any  findings  of  which  it  would  adopt  and  adapt  cau- 
tiously), has  adhered  more  or  less  constantly  to  the  original 
Froebelian  activities,  materials  and  method.  While  still  another 
wing  repudiates  both  of  these  and  asks  for  a  new  infant  school, 
which  will  follow  the  lines  of  the  Montessori  Schools  in  method 
and  material,  with  almost  endless  devices  for  teaching,  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  These  devices  have  originated  mainly 
in  the  English  and  Scottish  infant  and  nursery  schools.  They 
are  frankly  designed  for  definite  teaching  and  offer  neither 
facilities  for  construction  nor  scope  for  imaginative  play.  These 
schools,  operating  in  Canada,  are  called  by  their  advocates 
"kindergartens."  Unlike  the  kindergarten  and  kindergarten- 
primary  classes  of  Ontario,  they  have  no  vestige  of  Froebel's 
material  or  method.  Their  claim  to  his  name  "kindergarten"  is 
that  they  profess  to  be  of  his  spirit. 
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These,  then,  are  the  three  main  divisions.  I  cannot  take  the 
time  this  morning  to  discuss  their  relative  values  thoroughly, 
but  must  content  myself  with  a  few  details.  Rather  staggering 
things  have  been  attempted  by  the  first-named  group,  the 
radicals,  in  the  name  of  Froebel.  Their  protest  against  formal- 
ism in  practice  was  timely,  but  many  of  their  assumptions, 
regarding  the  group  of  kindergartners  who  do  not  share  their 
extreme  views  and  who  will  not  conform  to  their  radical  prac- 
tice, are  most  unfair.  They  assume,  for  instance,  that  any 
choice  of  play  material,  media  for  expression  or  even  the  ideas 
to  be  expressed,  which  he  has  not  selected  for  himself,  and  any 
form  of  directed  play  (that  is,  play  directed  by  an  adult)  is  an 
attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the  child  and  out  of  harmony  with 
Froebel's  principle  of  self -activity.  It  holds  up  to  ridicule  the 
procedure  of  the  more  conservative  type  of  kindergarten  and 
presupposes  in  its  program  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  what 
they  term  **the  first-hand  experiences  of  the  child."  The  pro- 
gramme of  group  activities  chosen  for  their  type  of  kindergar- 
ten or  the  projects  chosen  (for  their  program  making  is  pro- 
ject choosing)  are  all  from  what  they  call  real  experience.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  advocates  of  this  type  of  kindergarten 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  group  excursions,  for  such  first-hand 
experiences,  have  always  been  among  the  instrumentalities  of 
a  Froebelian  kindergarten,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  sort  of  experience.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  point 
later  on.  They  seem  to  ignore,  too,  that  there  have  always 
been  periods  of  free  choice  and  free  play  in  Froebelian  kinder- 
gartens and  to  forget  that  in  banishing  the  kindergartner  from 
the  group,  as  a  leader  or  a  ''leading  lady"  as  they  choose  to  call 
her  in  derision,  they  have  installed  another  leading  spirit, 
sometimes  the  natural  bully  and  almost  always  the  very  child 
who,  through  social  interaction  of  the  right  sort,  should  be 
having  a  very  different  experience.  Moreover,  they  forget  that 
Froebel  organized  a  kindergarten,  a  children's  garden  which 
surely  impHes  a  gardner,  in  whose  wisdom  nature  is  assisted 
(not  over-stimulated  or  stunted)  by  the  wise  tempering  of 
natural  forces  or  conditions.  I  submit  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration that  the  name  Froebel  gave  to  his  educational  idea 
was  children's  ''garden,"  not  children's  jungle,  and  that  jungle 
law  should  not  prevail.  Well,  then,  these  are  our  three  main 
divisions  operating  to-day  with  many  degrees  of  likeness  and 
difference,  of  course,  and  somewhere  in  the  scale  one  may  find 
one's  own  kindergarten  practice.  Who  shall  say  where  truth 
lies  and  where  heresy?  In  one  we  find  a  boasted  liberty  of 
choice  and  activity,  which,  when  examined,  does  not  always 
make  good  its  boast.  The  form  of  freedom,  without  its  content. 
Contemplating  such  practice  we  are  reminded  of  Principal  Hut- 
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ton's  apt  comment  on  practice  at  another  stage  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual — ''Hberty  to  go  anywhere,  which  means 
to  end  nowhere." 

In  the  wing  which  represents  the  other  extreme  we  find  such 
a  dearth  of  media  for  creative  and  imaginative  activity  that 
again  we  wonder  how  anyone  can  call  such  practice  kinder- 
garten. In  my  own  search  for  the  truth,  and  after  observing 
in  many  kindergartens  of  these  varying  types,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  confirmed  in  my  faith  in  the  traditional  Froebelian 
type  of  kindergarten.  I  see  the  dangers.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Scylla  of  a  rigid  formalism,  on  the  other  the  Charybdis  of  a 
hopeless  and  lawless  confusion ;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  possible  to 
base  one's  practice  on  Froebel's  principles,  to  use  his  materials 
according  to  his  method  and  animated  by  his  spirit,  to  accept 
anything  new  that  is  in  harmony  with  these,  and,  by  so  doing, 
to  steer  a  middle  course,  which  is,  in  reality,  more  scientific 
and  more  sound  pedagogically  than  either  of  the  other  types 
described.  I  have  been  in  Doubting  Castle  many  a  time,  with 
my  hospitable  mind  and  my  liberty-loving  soul  at  war  with  a 
faith  based  upon  vision  and  experience. 

The  old  Rabbi's  problem  for  the  individual  is  ours.  Operat- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  civihzation  dominated  by  a  barren  mater- 
ialism, we  may  well  ponder  his  words : 

"Now  who  shall  arbitrate  ? 
Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive. 
Ten,  who  in  eyes  and  ears  match  me 
We  all  surmise 
They  this  thing,  and  I  that ; 

Whom  shall  my  soul  believe? 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  work,  must  sentence  pass, 

Things  done  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price ; 
O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 
The  low  world  laid  its  hand 
Found  straightway  to  its  mind, 

Could  value  in  a  trice : 
But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account, 
All  instincts  immature, 
All  purposes  unsure, 
That  weighed  not  as  his  work 

But  swelled  the  man's  amount. 
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Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped. 
All  I  aspired  to  be 
All  men  ignored  in  me/'  etc. 

This  all  very  well  applies,  I  think,  to  the  valuation  which 
every  thoughtful  kindergartner  yearns  to  give  to  those  in- 
tangibly illusive  things — no  not  ''things/'  influences — illusive 
as  atmosphere,  but  which  are  a  condition,  a  condition  as  real 
as  the  air  they  breathe,  to  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
group  of  young  children.  So  it  would  seem  an  essential  in 
practice  that  one  who  would  live  a  Hf e  of  nurture  should  have 
her  course  charted.  In  an  address  to  teachers,  WiHiam  James 
urges  this  point  so  well  that  I  shall  quote  from  him.    He  says : 

**In  the  preface  to  that  admirable  collection  of  essays  of  his, 
called  'Heretics,'  Mr.  Chesterton  writes  these  words:  There 
are  some  people,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  who  think  that  the  most 
practical  and  important  thing  about  a  man  is  still  his  view 
about  the  universe.  We  think  that  for  a  landlady  considering 
a  lodger  it  is  important  to  know  his  income  but  still  more  im- 
portant to  know  his  philosophy.  We  think  that  for  a  general 
about  to  fight  an  enemy  it  is  important  to  know  the  enemy's 
numbers,  but  still  more  important  to  know  the  enemy's  phil- 
osophy. We  think  the  question  is  not  whether  the  theory  of 
the  cosmos  affects  matters,  but  whether,  in  the  long  run,  any- 
thing else  affects  them.'  " 

"I,"  continues  Professor  James,  "think  with  Mr.  Chesterton 
in  this  matter.  I  know  that  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  a 
philosophy,  each  and  all  of  you,  and  that  the  most  interesting 
and  important  thing  about  you  is  the  way  in  which  it  deter- 
mines the  perspective  in  your  several  worlds." 

So  much  for  the  practical  value  of  theories.  I  have  quoted 
this  passage  because  so  often  we  kindergartners  are  accused  of 
not  being  practical  when  we  air  our  theories  and  when  we,  Hke 
Professor  James,  insist  that  vision  and  insight,  "a  theory 
regarding  the  universe,"  are  essential  to  good  practice. 

All  references  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  are 
trite,  but  it  must  be  done  again  just  here,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  tiresome.  In  the  main,  it  is  characterized  by  a  rational- 
istic dogmatism  which,  in  its  cocksureness,  belies  the  true 
spirit  of  science,  which  is  always  humble.  It  is  pecuharly  in- 
sensitive, in  the  main,  to  all  phenomena  that  cannot  be  related 
to  the  facts  of  the  universe  as  revealed  by  science,  and  when 
the  nature  of  man  is  its  theme  we  are  appalled.  Truly  the 
pendulum  has  swung  far: 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  man ! 
How  noble  in  reason! 
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How  infinite  in  variety! 

In  form  and  moving  how  admirable! 

In  action  how  hke  an  angel ! 

In  apprehension  how  Hke  a  god! 

The  beauty  of  the  world! 

The  paragon  of  animals !" 

and  again : 

"For  Thou  has  made  him  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour." 

Mark  the  contrast: 

"His  status  is  no  higher  than  that  of  the 
beasts,  tho'  he  is  endowed  with  the  possibilities  of 
conditioned  reflexes  and  infinite  complexes." 

Small  wonder  that  in  the  clamour  of  to-day  with  its : 

"Come!  and  through  our  reactions  to  varying 
stimuli  we  shall  know  the  facts  of  the  universe." 
"Behold!  I  show  you  a  mystery!" 

is  unheeded  or  even  unheard. 

Linked  with  the  accusation  that  we  are  not  practical  because 
we  have  theories  and  allied  to  it  in  inanity  is  another.  You 
have  each  and  all  heard  this  at  one  time  or  another :  "Oh,  Miss 
Blank,  why  this  insistence  upon  Froebelian  procedure?  Be 
candid,  and  admit  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  personality."  Then 
the  old  definition  of  education  is  trotted  out — President  Gar- 
field made  it,  I  think — "a  pine  board  with  Mark  Hopkins  (the 
ideal  teacher  of  his  day)  at  one  end,  the  pupil  at  the  other,"  and 
the  protest  ends  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  subtle  compli- 
ment: "Don't  you  know,  Miss  Blank,  that  you  could  have  a 
kindergarten  on  a  desert  island  provided  there  were  children?" 
And,  of  course,  it  is  a  tribute  to  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
factor,  after  all,  in  the  sum  of  essentials.  A  tremendous  factor, 
personality.  We  are  sane  enough,  however,  not  to  be  unduly 
puffed  by  the  flattery.  I  am  sure  the  most  gifted  with  person- 
ality amongst  us  would  say :  "My  personality  could  not  operate 
in  the  best  interests  of  a  group  of  little  children  without  the 
Froebelian  instrumentalities,  which  are  not  confined  to  the 
playthings  (gifts  and  occupations)  alone,  but  include  songs, 
stories,  conversations,  pictures,  gardening,  care  of  pets,  etc., 
and,  beside,  my  personality  was  developed  and  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  Froebelian  training."  Well,  since  the  personality  of 
the  kindergartner  is  such  a  vital  element  in  kindergarten  prac- 
tice and  since  personality  is  characterized  not  alone  by  one's 
natural  endowment  and  special  aptitudes  but  by  one's  general 
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outlook  and  by  the  educational  principles  upon  which  one's 
practice  is  based,  I  make  no  apology  for  touching  upon  these 
points,  which  really  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  kinder- 
gartner. 

Our  practice  in  Toronto  has  been  called  conservative,  and  the 
radicals  have  criticized  us  for  the  remoteness  of  the  ideals  in- 
cluded in  our  daily  programme  of  ideas  and  activities.  Their 
insistence  upon  ''actual"  experiences  for  the  group,  as  the  first 
step  in  all  projects,  is  sound  enough,  but  their  interpretation  of 
"actual"  may  be  questioned.  Who  shall  define  actuality  ?  Who 
shall  say  what  is  an  actual  experience  with  a  group  of  young 
children?  With  us  adults  the  sweeping  of  a  room,  driving  a 
car,  or  having  a  tooth  extracted,  may  all  be  vivid  or  even  weird 
experiences.  But  surely  the  contemplation  of  a  genuine 
Raphael,  listening  to  a  performance  of  a  great  symphony,  or 
hearing  Miss  Adair  tell  a  story,  are  wonderful  and  thrilling  ex- 
periences. Do  we  agree  with  Dr.  Montessori  in  her  expressed 
disapproval  of  imaginative  play  and  fairy  stories  and  of  trying, 
through  her  impoverished  occupations  for  little  children,  to 
give  them,  as  she  says,  "the  gift  of  really  teaching  them  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false?"  Or  do  we  rather  con- 
sider these,  the  imaginative  play  and  the  fairy  stories,  the  very 
truth  for  little  children?  No,  I  cannot  accept  the  procedure 
that  limits  programmes  and  projects  to  the  so-called  actuali- 
ties. Experiences?  Yes.  But  what  is  an  experience  in  the 
group  life  of  little  children? 

Watching  the  way  of  a  mother  bird  with  her  young  and 
reliving  it  in  dramatic  play,  etc. 

(NOTE. — Here  Miss  Duff  gave  practical  examples  from  the 
games  to  illustrate  her  point.) 

You  and  I  know,  and  should  have  known  had  we  never  hap- 
pened to  come  into  intimate  contact  with  educational  reformers 
of  the  past  or  with  scientists  and  psychologists  of  the  imme- 
diate present,  that  the  part  of  the  child  which  feels,  which 
knows — yes,  which  values — the  stuff  he  thinks  with,  wherever 
and  whatever  that  may  be,  expands  through,  and  gathers  to 
itself  and  stores  cunningly  for  future  use  that  alone  which  is 
of  absorbing  interest  to  his  whole  being. 

It  must  be  "an  experience,"  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
nourished  on  FroebeFs  ideals  know  that  the  essential  difference 
between  the  agencies  he  has  to  offer,  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  young  mind,  and  those  which  are  provided  in 
modern  substitutes,  lies  here,  that,  while  both  are  designed  to 
engage  the  whole  being  of  the  child,  his  alone  carry  on  in  ever- 
widening  circles.  They  are  not  isolated  events,  but  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  in  method  and  content,  developing  experiences. 
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Through  the  instrumentalities  designed  by  him,  and  in  the 
method  of  planning,  presenting  or  evoking  these,  we  have  the 
means  of  developing  character,  the  shaping  of  life  to  noble 
ends,  and  with  it  all  the  incidentals,  the  bits  of  knowledge  and 
technical  skill  involved,  so  that  we  stand  in  amazed  admiration 
at  his  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  child,  no  less  than  at  the 
skill  in  arrangement  of  fact  and  technique  for  the  ordering  of 
the  events  of  his  Httle  life.  'Troebel's  educational  ideal  sweeps 
in  ever-widening  circles  of  relationship."  To  a  kindergartner 
that  statement  brings  visions,  beautiful  ones,  and  pictures  of 
e very-day  happenings;  of  attempts  and  failure,  and  joy  shin- 
ing through,  to  induce  further  attempt.  All  the  gay,  happy 
doings  and  struggles  of  a  blessed  little-  community. 

From  a  self-centered  individualistic  arrogant  little  person 
the  child  journeys  to  the  universalized  spirit  that  participates 
in  the  larger  life  of  humanity.  He  comes  upon  our  stage,  after 
his  first  participation  in  community  life,  where  the  individual 
side  has  been  stressed.  In  the  act  of  birth,  which  separated 
him  from  his  mother,  he  was  initiated  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity; it  gave  freedom  to  the  impulse  of  individual  life;  he 
moved  independently,  though  feebly ;  he  responded  to  external 
stimuli,  and  by  a  hundred  daily  and  vital  experiences  he  became 
conscious  of  his  status  as  a  separate  individual. 

1.  Mother's  Baby.  3.  Sister's  Playmate. 

2.  Daddy's  Boy.  4.  Auntie's  Joy. 

The  individual  emphasis  has  been  strong  in  the  home,  and, 
rightly  so,  without  self-will  the  moral  character  would  never 
develop.  The  self-willed  child  who  wants  anything  wants  it 
intensely;  his  giving  up,  to  or  for,  someone  else,  means  more 
than  the  act  of  a  less  ardent  nature.  So  emphasis  on  individual 
development  is  necessary  in  the  education  of  the  little  child — 
a  reasonable  emphasis. 

This  reasonable  emphasis  is  a  far  cry  from  the  educational 
methods  employed  by  the  mother  who  wrote  the  following  note 
to  her  Willie's  teacher  when  he  entered  school  for  the  first 
time: 

"Dear  Teacher:  Here  is  Willie;  he  is  a  noble 
boy.    He  has  been  a  little  lax  in  his  studies,  but 
he  is  a  noble  boy.    Do  not  be  severe  with  him.    Do 
not  punish  him.    We  have  never  been  severe  with 
him  or  punished  him  at  home  except  in  self- 
defence." 
Well,  we  have  all  had  our  Willies.    That  his  type  shall  become 
a  happy  member  of  a  blessed  community  involves  some  inter- 
esting social  interactions  and  encounters  and  appKcations  of 
the  magic  of  "togetherness."     The  glory  of  the  kindergarten 
is  that  he  finds  his  own  place.    I  am  more  concerned  for  the 
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child  who  may  be  regarded  as  "just  another  little  boy";  with 
a  large  group  this  is  a  real  danger.  Do  you  know  the  picture  of 
'The  Man  With  the  Scythe"  ?  It  hangs  in  the  Wallace  collec- 
tion, I  think.  At  the  door  of  the  humble  cottage  the  little  one 
lies,  in  a  chair,  the  mother  bending  over  her.  The  man  with 
the  scythe  has  just  passed  the  gate. 

I  have  had  a  copy  for  years  where  I  can  see  it  each  morning 
when  I  waken.  The  pale,  ordinary  looking  little  girl,  lying 
against  the  coarse  pillow,  her  pathetic  little  legs  and  slender 
hands ;  the  face  of  the  face  of  the  capable,  terror  -  struck 
mother.    Not  just  another  little  girl — Oh,  no ! 

This  first  step  out  of  the  family  to  the  new  circle — what  does 
it  means  to  the  child  ?  Going  from  himself  as  a  member  of  one 
whole  to  himself  as  a  member  of  a  new  whole.  This,  of  course, 
in  itself,  is  his  first  great  and  developing  experience,  of  which 
you  are  a  part.  To  seize  upon  it  and,  by  recapitulation  of  ex- 
perience, to  make  the  home  a  part  of  the  school  and  the  school 
a  part  of  the  home  is  your  privilege.  Saturate  your  spirit  and 
stimulate  your  imagination  with  Froebel's  ''Mother  Play"  and 
'^Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,"  if  you  would  know  the  full 
meaning  of  these  simple  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  little  child 
and  of  how  they  may  be  related  to  all  fife.  The  great  commen- 
taries and  mottoes  of  "The  Greeting,"  "The  Family  Plays"  and 
"The  Pigeon  House"  alone  would  justify  the  contention  of  his 
followers  that  Froebel  is  an  educational  genius,  were  there  no 
further  proof  of  it. 

Contrast  the  ordinary  folk  song  or  game,  which  surely  has 
its  place  later  on,  with  these  vital  experiences  re-lived  in  games 
and  songs,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

There  may  be  a  place  and  time  for  "Motor  car!  motor  car! 
Oh  what  a  wonderful  thing  you  are!"  and  "If  I  had  a  donkey," 
but  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  let  them  and  their  kind  oust  from  their 
place  in  the  child's  kindergarten  hfe  the  Froebelian  songs  and 
games  in  simplified  form. 

This,  then,  is  the  outer  structure.  We  accept  this  ideal  in  a 
world  where  educational  heresies  abound.  In  schools  which 
are  not  "fitted  to  the  child"  but  where  we  are  expected  to  fit 
him  to  the  course  of  study.  Where  facts  are  not  supposed  to  be 
incidentals,  but  the  very  bread  of  life  to  the  growing  child,  and 
where  one's  skill  as  a  teacher  of  little  children  is  not  always 
judged  by  the  success  one  has  in  leading  them  out  and  up  and 
on,  but  in  their  response  to  so-called  intelligence  tests,  admin- 
istered too  frequently  in  a  spirit  of  crude  experimentation. 
Indeed  to  "just  hve"  with  the  children,  so  that,  bit  by  bit  and 
day  by  day,  each  personality  emerges  and  finds  material  and 
scope  for  development—that  is  a  task  which  few  people  under- 
stand.   Because  in  the  kindergarten  the  method  is  "play"  it  is 
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assumed  that  there  are  no  plans,  little  preparation,  and  that 
anyone  of  ordinary  intelhgence  might  well  carry  on  there.  Oc- 
casionally you  will  find  a  school  official  who  considers  this  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  so  important  that  he  would  wish  his  best 
teachers  engaged  in  it.  But,  generally  speaking,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

In  Toronto  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  what  of 
essentials  we  can  retain  in  practice.  Each  school  has  its  own 
conditions,  but  all  are  affected  in  a  measure  by  the  following 
facts : 

The  average  age  of  the  group  is  younger.  The  time  is  abbre- 
viated. First,  in  the  term  spent  in  the  kindergarten,  and, 
second,  in  the  daily  programme,  for  with  two  sessions  one  must 
shorten  that  of  the  morning  or  suffer  the  handicap  of  insuffi- 
cient time  for  preparation,  and,  lastly,  the  classes  are  larger,  a 
direct  result  of  a  smaller  staff;  where  we  had  three  kinder- 
gartners  we  have  now  two  and  often  one  only.  These,  in  the 
main,  are  the  causes  for  lopping  off  here  or  whittling  down 
there,  mutilating  the  Froebelian  ideal  of  what  should  be  the 
daily  routine  of  experiences  for  children  from  four  to  seven  or 
from  five  to  six  years  of  age. 

Can  we,  in  these  circumstances,  retain  the  essentials?  Can 
we  preserve  the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  an  atmosphere  where 
creative  self -activity  shall  be  not  alone  the  dominant  note  but 
the  full  chord  ?  Is  it  possible  any  more  to  fling  around  the  chil- 
dren that  magic  spell  of  freedom,  freedom  to  do  for  others,  for 
all,  that  "urge  of  the  group"  which  is  acknowledged,  acclaimed 
indeed  by  all  the  moderns  in  educational  thought,  as  the  basis 
of  self-control  ? 

It  is  a  question.  But  there  is  our  problem.  The  sage  who 
tells  us  that  having  formulated  it  we  have  travelled  far  towards 
its  solution  was  an  optimist.  I  confess  that  in  "muddling 
through"  I  have  many  a  time  despaired  of  ever  reaching  sight 
of  the  goal. 

If  one  would  emerge  undaunted,  "serene  and  unperplexed," 
with  a  clear  vision  and  a  balanced  judgment,  one  must  carry  a 
stock  of  patience  and  a  buoyant  sense  of  humour. 

One  term  finds  the  conscientious  kindergartner  holding  fast 
to  a  practice  and  a  procedure  which  during  the  next  she  must 
relinquish  because  of  "larger  claims,"  and  so  on. 

Again,  she  is  torn  with  anxiety,  a  very  worthy  anxiety,  lest 
refusal  to  substitute  for  her  traditional  Froebelian  experiences, 
activities  and  material  (which  would  appear  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  whole  kindergarten  idea)  should  call  down 
upon  beloved  institution  and  her  co-workers,  as  well  as  herself, 
the  opprobrium  which  attaches  to  anyone  engaged  in  educa- 
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tion  who  refuses  to  march  with  the  crowd  in  the  front  rank, 
surrounded  by  rationalists,  materialists,  psycho-analysts  and 
behaviourists,  and  to  hear  Froebel  and  all  his  works  consigned 
to  oblivion,  dubbed  as  a  mystic  and  an  idealist,  and  so  she  com- 
promises here  and  there,  only  to  find  that  the  high  spots  in 
practice  in  modern  pedagogy  have  all  had  their  equivalents  in 
her  earlier  and  more  enriched  Froebelian  experience.  I  was 
interested  to  read  in  an  article  of  behaviourist  trend  that  there 
can  be  no  mentality,  no  thought,  apart  from  language.  Do  you 
remember  the  Genetic  method? 

(NOTE.— Here  Miss  Duff  illustrated  the  method  with  a  ball 
play.) 

Consider  this  play.  The  first  step,  action.  The  second  step, 
contemplation.  The  third  step,  expression  in  word,  melody  and 
rhythm.  All  of  which  sounds  very  formal  in  analysis,  but  no, 
a  jolly  play  in  reality,  the  bones  of  which  I  am  constructing  for 
you,  and  you  may  again  recall  how  all  through  the  ''Pedagog- 
ics," that  wonderful  book  on  method,  Froebel  insists  upon  these 
stages  in  play  to  develop  "that  even-balanced  soul."  This  crea- 
tive deed,  this  play,  joyful,  reckless,  free,  through  the  wise  and 
merry  application  of  the  laws  of  rhyme  and  rhythm,  becomes 
the  self-observant  deed  that  sees  in  and  through  itself.  So 
creative  activity,  when  it  is  finished,  becomes,  through  play, 
introspective,  retrospective  and  truly  expressive  in  more  than 
one  language,  those  of  rhythm,  melody  and  speech.  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  use  blocks  and  sticks  and  beads  and  clay  this  morn- 
ing to  illustrate  the  meeting  of  the  child's  impulse  and  will, 
playing  in  harmony,  with  the  natural  laws  which  brings  to  him 
so  much  of  joy  and  beauty,  but  I  must  pass  on. 

Do  you  wonder  that,  after  repeated  examples  of  this  sort, 
our  kindergartner,  experimenting  with  the  modern  so-called 
equivalents  for,  and  improvements  on,  the  kindergarten,  sighs 
and,  sighing,  cries :  ''Oh !  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is  and 
the  little  less  and  what  miles  away !" 

We  will  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  when  we  think  of  a  kinder- 
garten we  think  of  a  happy  place  where  the  normal  child  is 
enjoying  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  physical  and  spiritual,  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  A  place  where  joy  abounds,  where  joy 
is  the  lever  that  lifts  the  group  to  a  sense  of  its  place  in  the 
universe.  A  place  where  the  individual  measures  himself  daily 
by  all  sorts  of  tests,  mental,  physical,  spiritual;  where,  in  the 
old  phrase,  he  becomes  self-conscious  and  world-conscious.  So 
far  we  agree,  do  we  not  ? 

I  have  said  so  much  regarding  this  aim,  this  stupendous 
ideal,  now  what  of  the  various  media  for  evoking  and  develop- 
ing it? 
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The  human  elements  first,  of  course.  You  and  the  other 
children  will,  at  first,  through  his  joy  in  you,  be  the  most 
potent  of  all  the  stimuli.  You  are  his.  He  possesses  you,  his 
friends,  sl  tremendous  experience. 

Now  what  shall  determine  your  procedure  ?  For,  while  your 
ideal  of  education  and  you  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  child  will 
influence  its  content,  the  particular  endowment  and  special 
environment  of  the  children  of  your  group,  and  the  general 
school  life  of  which  they  are  a  part,  will  influence  it  also,  so 
the  trend  of  your  procedure  will  be  influenced  by  all  these  fac- 
tors. 

Next  will  come  the  various  materials  and  modes  of  activity 
in  and  through  while  the  children  will  express  themselves. 
Everything  we  mean  when  we  say  "media  for  expression."  The 
number  and  variety  of  these,  as  well  as  their  presentation  and 
arrangement,  will  again  be  determined  by  the  particular  reac- 
tion of  each  individual  and  that  of  the  group,  also,  to  these.  All 
expression  through  any  medium  should  proceed  in  an  orderly 
way. 

After  provoking  the  attempt,  enlarge  it,  organize  it.  Where 
it  has  become  an  achievement,  contemplate  it,  and  add  it  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  others  in  the  group,  that  the  child  may  be 
stirred  in  a  new  element  of  his  being,  the  joy  of  seeing  a  spir- 
itual gift  shared,  that  he  may  know  the  nature  of  spiritual  giv- 
ing. "There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth."  And  to 
this  end  let  him  feel  that  his  contribution  is  significant,  in  all 
forms  of  expression.  As  he  participates  in  the  songs,  in  the 
contemplation  of  pictures,  in  stories,  in  games,  in  excursions, 
gifts,  occupations,  rhythms,  his  reactions  (to  them  all)  are 
reveahng  his  nature  to  you  and  to  himself.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  make  clear  to  one  who  has  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
practice  of  the  kindergarten  just  why  we  are  so  frantically 
insistent  that  its  activities  shall  be  of  a  certain  type. 

It  is  a  highly  specialized  system,  made  up  of  as  many  forms 
of  hand  work  as  are  in  use  in  a  technical  school,  and  as  many 
subjects  of  discussion  as  are  taught  in  the  ordinary  high 
school.  The  kindergartner  must  be  a  s^pecialist  in  all  these. 
That  is  why  no  school  principal  and  no  ordinarily  trained  in- 
spector can  appraise  her  work  with  discriminating  authority. 
In  addition  to  this,  these  highly  specialized  forms  of  activity 
must  be  applied  in  what  I  shall  call  an  "artistic"  atmosphere 
and  according  to  a  special  method,  and  a  kindergartner  whose 
form  of  presentation  denies  this  method  is  not  a  kindergartner. 
She  may  be  using  all  the  appliances,  but,  without  his  method, 
she  is  un-Froebelian  and  her  work  is  a  perversion  of  his  idea. 
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The  method  is  play.  Play  so  arranged  and  adapted  that  all  of 
knowledge  and  power  to  create,  that  the  young  child  needs  as 
food  for  his  growing  mind  and  spirit,  are  there. 

Experience  shows  that  to  replace  these  activities  by  some- 
thing fitted  for  another  stage,  or  to  rearrange  them  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  nice  balance  and  natural  method  of  their 
operation  (play),  impairs  their  effectiveness  and  retards  pro- 
gress, sometimes  to  the  point  of  arresting  development  en- 
tirely. Is  it  not  obvious  that,  by  changing  the  type  of  educa- 
tion in  the  kindergarten,  by  substituting  for  its  organized 
activities  those  which  belong  to  another  period,  we  have 
changed  the  thing  itself  ?  In  doing  so,  have  we  a  right  to  retain 
the  name?  With  the  addition  of  primary  school  subjects,  even 
though  with  them  we  should  be  able  to  preserve  all  we  now 
have  in  method  and  matter,  we  should  still  have  not  a  kinder- 
garten, but  a  kindergarten  primary  department,  right,  in  its 
place,  as  a  link  between  kindergarten  and  primary  but  not  a 
substitute  for  the  first  step,  i.e.,  kindergarten.  Regarding  this 
matter  of  word  recognition,  or  oral  phonics  in  the  kindergarten, 
I  feel  very  strongly,  and  yet  I  know  that  many  kindergartners 
who  feel  as  strongly  as  I  have  had  to  conform  to  authority  and 
do  what  they  feel  is  not  right.  The  gulf  between  what  we  do 
and  what  we  know  '*  'twere  good  to  do"  has  widened  immea- 
sureably — inevitably,  perhaps. 

Up  to  seven  years  of  age,  at  least,  the  young  child  is  inter- 
ested in  events  and  things,  their  qualities,  activities,  etc.  He 
loves  to  know  about  them;  he  expresses  their  life  by  living  it 
in  imitative  play,  in  dramatic  song  and  rhyme.  In  rhythmatic 
movement  and  in  oral  language. 

He  writes  his  comments  and  records  his  impressions  and 
the  history  of  his  experiences,  not  as  yet  in  formal  signs  but 
in  symbols,  as  the  race  did  in  its  childhood.  This  picture  writ- 
ing or  expressing  through  the  media  he  has  at  hand  (sand, 
paint,  clay,  blocks,  paper,  objects  which  he  can  set  in  motion, 
etc.,  etc.)  is  his  delight  and  in  it  he  grows  steadily  up  and  on. 
It  is  easy  to  teach  a  normal  child  of  three  years  to  recognize 
printed  words — yes,  and  to  write  and  print  them,  too — but  in 
the  opinion  of  our  foremost  modern  scientists  and  psycholo- 
gists it  is  a  crime  against  nature  and  a  pedagogic  mistake. 

To  conform  to  the  Froebelian  ideal  the  form  or  method  of 
education,  at  this  period,  must  be  play,  and  the  content  such 
experiences,  activities,  material — organized  and  en  masse — as 
shall  allure  and  develop  the  whole  being  of  the  child. 

I  do  not  wish  to  particularize  as  to  what  proportion  of  time 
in  each  day  should  be  given  to  this  or  that  type  of  activity.  In 
this  respect  no  two  schools  should  be  exactly  alike.  The  choice 
and  arrangement  should  be  governed  by  prevailing  conditions. 
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There  are  many  determining  factors — average  age,  capacity, 
type  of  class  to  which  the  children  will  go,  etc. — and,  a  very 
important  item  ideed,  the  capacity  of  the  kindergartner  herself 
and  that  of  her  staff.  Our  system  offers  ample  opportunity  to 
satisfy  the  sense  hungers  and  to  sublimate  them  into  the 
higher  hungers.  But  in  some  places  conditions  have  been  such 
that  the  radiant  thing  we  have  to  offer  could  not  operate.  The 
picture  of  the  Israelites  without  straw  for  their  brick-making 
is  no  more  pathetic  than  the  picture  of  some  kindergartens  try- 
ing to  function  without  the  essentials.  When  we  come  to  the 
practical  issue  it  would  seem  that  only  very  general  indications 
can  be  given  regarding  the  various  media  for  expression. 

Many,  very  many,  simple  forms  rather  than  the  over-elabor- 
ation of  a  few ;  this  applies  to  the  technique  of  all  occupations 
— no  elaboration,  great  variety;  as  well  as  to  songs  and 
rhythms,  simple  melodies,  great  variety,  simplicity  and  defin- 
iteness  in  rhythms.  Too  great  complexity  and  over-elaboration 
leads  to  an  effort  to  get  perfection  in  form,  along  some  few 
lines,  a  ^'performance,"  this  means  a  badly  balanced  pro- 
gramme. 

NOTE. — Miss  Duff  illustrated  here  by  contrasting  the 
teaching  of  formal  dance  steps  and  simple  rhythms;  also  in 
teaching  formal  exercises  in  music  and  progression  in  simple 
melodies.) 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  shouting  instead  of  beautiful 
tone  production ;  shuffling  in  place  of  definite  rhythms,  and  so 
on. 

It  seems  to  be  an  essential  that  the  group  experiences  for 
the  day,  and  for  the  term,  should  be  so  carefully  considered 
and  so  well  balanced  that  each  member  of  the  community  shall 
feel  himself  necessary.  More,  that  he  should  feel  his  best 
necessary,  which  means,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  not  alone 
power,  but  progressive  power.  Glancing  at  the  phraseology  of 
our  modern  schools  of  pedagogy  we  find  these  expressions  used 
in  the  classification  of  stimuli  for  stirring  the  pool  of  sensation, 
"deep  and  rich  experiences,"  "joyous  social  intercourse,"  etc. 
I  am  convinced,  and  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  dis- 
cussing aims  and  methods  with  outstanding  exponents  of  the 
modern  rivals  to  the  kindergarten,  that,  given  a  fair  field  for 
operation,  the  same  sized  group,  the  same  general  equipment, 
etc.,  we  can  give  proof  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  We  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  modern  approach  to  the  education  of  the 
young  child.  It  is  frankly  physiological  and  pathological.  It 
has  no  place  for  an  endowment  that  is  not  of  the  body  and  no 
hope  for  stimuli  that  does  not  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  senses. 
To  the  idealist  or  the  mystic  it  looks  hopelessly  materialistic, 
but  real  scientists  are  honest  and,  as  a  rule,  their  humility  is 
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greater  than  their  arrogance ;  anyway,  we  do  not  listen  to  the 
pseudo  sort.  If  we  can  show,  in  practice,  that  our  system  will 
meet  with  positive  joy-giving  and,  consequently,  health-giving 
experiences  their  bogey  of  ''repressions"  which,  in  their  turn, 
produce  unwholesome  complexes  in  young  children;  if  we  can 
fling  ''fear,"  proclaimed  by  them  as  the  arch-enemy  of  all  de- 
velopment, out  of  the  window  and  give  native  instincts  a  chance 
to  develop  into  creative  power;  if  we  can  meet  their  demand 
for  legitimate  appeal  to  the  "group  urge"  by  bringing  order  out 
of  social  chaos  in  our  bands  of  little  children,  and  produce  be- 
fore their  eyes  a  society  where  love  is  the  motto,  the  kinder-' 
garten  will  justify  itself  even  to  them;  and,  for  our  inspiration, 
let  us  remember  that  no  good  thing  ever  came  into  its  own 
without  sacrifice  and  devotion.  The  daily  record  of  our  jour- 
neying will  include  the  Pisgah  view,  but  more  often  the  daily 
hard  grind  of  a  forced  march.  Only,  at  rare  intervals,  may  we 
feel  content  in  the  progress  made.  Rarely,  if  ever,  may  we  see 
ultimate  "results." 

And  yet  we  would  not  exchange  our  calling,  the  nurture  of 
little  children,  for  that  of  any  other,  would  we  ? 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  TYPE  OF 
APPRENTICESHIP 

Inspector  A.  W.  Crawford. 

The  training  of  skilled  workers  in  Canada  has  not  kept  pace 
with  other  industrial  developments.  In  most  industries  appren- 
ticeship is  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  unsuited  to  modern 
conditions,  and  little  has  been  done  to  devise  new  training 
methods  which  will  maintain  the  supply  of  skilled  mechanics. 
The  idea  that  Canadian  boys  are  unwilhng  to  bind  themselves 
to  an  employer  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade  appears  to 
be  firmly  embedded  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  but  such 
persons  fail  to  appreciate  the  changed  conditions  in  industry 
which  make  it  impossible  to  train  workers  under  the  old  type 
of  apprenticeship.  They  expect  boys  to  accept  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  which  are  not  consistent  with  modern  develop- 
ments. Mass  production  and  speciahzation  have  brought  about 
industrial  and  social  conditions  which  make  it  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  that  boys  should  learn  trades  under  the  system 
which  was  developed  in  medieval  times.  Progressive  employ- 
ers and  the  leaders  of  organized  labour  realize  that  new 
methods  of  training  are  necessary  for  boys  entering  industrial 
life.  In  a  few  Canadian  industries  efforts  are  being  made  to 
develop  new  types  of  apprenticeship  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  modern  conditions. 

One  of  the- best  systems  of  apprenticeship  is  to  be  found  in 
the  printing  trades  where  boys  serve  five  years  under  care- 
fully supervised  conditions  of  training  and  instruction.  Theory 
and  practice  are  blended  in  school  and  workshop  training.  Cor- 
respondence instruction  is  provided  for  apprentices  who  can- 
not attend  day  or  evening  apprenticeship  classes  in  technical 
schools. 

The  two  large  railway  systems  in  Canada  operate  complete 
systems  of  apprenticeship  for  boys  entering  such  trades  as 
machine  shop  practice,  electrical  installation,  carpentry,  car 
building,  blacksmithing,  and  moulding.  Hundreds  of  bright 
young  men  are  serving  their  time  at  these  trades  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  railway  shops  throughout  the  Dominion  have 
long  waiting  lists  of  boys  anxious  to  become  apprentices  in 
these  trades. 
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Several  of  the  larger  industrial  corporations,  including  the 
Canadian  Westinghouse,  the  Canadian  General  Electric,  and 
some  of  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  industrial  machinery,  operate  apprenticeship  plans 
in  connection  with  their  production  plants  and  service  de- 
partments. Approximately  tv^o  hundred  apprentices  from 
various  types  of  industrial  plants  attend  special,  day,  appren- 
ticeship classes  in  the  Hamilton  Technical  Institute.  The  time 
spent  in  these  school  classes  is  paid  for  by  the  employers. 

The  most  recent  development  in  apprenticeship  and  one 
which  promises  to  have  a  far  reaching  effect  upon  Canadian 
industry  is  that  in  connection  with  the  building  trades.  The 
training  of  young  workers  in  these  trades  has  been  disorgan- 
ized and  neglected  for  many  years,  but  a  new  system  is  being 
built  up  which  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Canadian  boys. 

This  new  development  first  took  definite  form  at  the  Joint 
Conference  of  the  Building  and  Construction  Industries  held  at 
Ottawa,  in  May,  1921.  At  this  conference,  a  committee  com- 
posed of  six  employers,  six  representatives  of  labour,  and  an 
independent  chairman  was  appointed  to  study  the  question  of 
apprenticeship  and  to  devise  a  plan  which  might  be  adopted 
throughout  the  nine  provinces.  The  committee  recommended 
a  plan  involving  a  National  Apprenticeship  Council,  and  local 
councils  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Regulations 
governing  the  organization  and  operation  of  these  councils 
were  drafted,  and  a  form  of  indenture  for  all  apprentices  in 
the  building  trades  was  approved.  For  various  reasons,  the 
scheme  was  not  put  into  operation,  but  it  has  greatly  influenced 
the  thoughts  and  plans  of  those  who  have  continued  to  study 
the  problems  of  apprenticeship  in  the  building  trades. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  held  in  Quebec  City  in  January, 
1923,  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Pigott,  of  Hamilton,  proposed  a  scheme  of 
apprenticeship  which  embodied  several  new  ideas.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  plan  were : 

1.  The  boy  was  to  be  indentured  to  an  apprenticeship  board 
for  the  first  two  years  and  to  an  employer  for  the  remaining 
period  of  apprenticeship. 

2.  The  cost  of  administration  and  the  wages  of  apprentices 
during  the  first  two  years  were  to  be  paid  from  an  apprentice- 
ship fund  obtained  by  assessing  all  employers  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  after  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board. 

3.  Apprentices  were  to  spend  seven  months  on  the  job  and 
five  months  in  a  school,  during  the  first  two  years. 

4.  Provision  was  to  be  made  for  transferring  boys  from  one 
employer  to  another. 
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This  plan  was  endorsed  by  the  Association  but  it  has  never 
been  tried  out. 

In  September,  1926,  the  Association  of  Canadian  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  (now  the  Canadian  Construction 
Association)  enlisted  the  services  of  an  apprenticeship  adviser 
to  study  the  situation  and  devise  a  plan  of  training  for  the 
building  trades  in  Ontario.  A  tentative  proposal,  based  on  the 
Pigott  plan  was  submitted  to  employers  and  representatives  of 
organized  labour  and,  after  slight  alterations  and  amendments, 
was  put  into  operation  early  in  1927.  This  plan,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  being  developed  under  the  Apprenticeship 
Act,  provides  for : 

1.  A  provincial  council  known  as  the  Construction  Appren- 
ticeship Council  of  Ontario.  It  consisted  of  ten  members 
selected  as  follows : 

Four  from  employers. 
Four  from  organized  labour. 

One  from  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education,  and 
an  advisory  secretary,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

2.  Local  joint  trade  apprenticeship  committees,  organized 
for  the  different  trades  in  each  locality,  which  consisted  of : 

Two  employers — one  a  general  contractor  and  the  other  a 

trade  contractor, 
Two  employees — appointed  by  the  trade  union,  and 
An  Independent  Chairman — appointed  by  the  Council. 

The  functions  of  the  Council  were  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  apprenticeship  in  the  construction  industry 
of  Ontario  and  to  administer  the  apprenticeship  funds  which 
were  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  and  by  the  assessment 
of  employers  having  apprentices. 

The  functions  of  the  joint  trade  committees  were  to  select 
and  place  apprentices,  to  register  contracts,  to  supervise  train- 
ing, and  to  co-operate  with  technical  schools  in  establishing 
courses  for  apprentices. 

Standard  indenture  forms  and  general  regulations  were 
adopted  and  the  scheme  was  put  into  operation  in  Toronto  and 
Hamilton,  in  connection  with  the  carpentry  and  bricklaying 
trades.  Approximately  20  boys  were  indentured  in  the  two 
cities  and  special  day  apprentice  classes  were  operated  for 
about  ten  weeks  during  the  winter  of  1927-28.  Apprentices 
attending  these  classes  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
per  day,  from  a  fund  raised  by  assessing  employers  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  paid  to  each  apprentice. 

It  was  early  discovered  that  any  scheme  of  apprenticeship 
involving  uniform  regulations,  the  assessment  of  employers, 
and  close  supervision  of  training,  could  best  be  carried  out 
under  government  supervision  or  control.     Continuous  pres- 
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sure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Provincial  Government  to 
take  over  the  work,  but  it  was  not  until  employers  and  or- 
ganized labour  had  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  support 
such  a  scheme  that  the  government  consented  to  introduce 
legislation  providing  for  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  enable  industry  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  thorough  training  of  all  young  people 
entering  skilled  trades.  It  is  expected  that  the  provision  of 
such  facilities  will  bring  about : 

Greater  opportunities  for  young  Canadians  to  develop  their 
powers  of  craftsmanship ; 

An  adequate  supply  of  skilled  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  industry; 

Better  industrial  relations,  and  higher  standards  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  Apprenticeship  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  April 
3rd,  1928,  is  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  enabling  legislation  which  provides  for  the  contin- 
uation and  development  of  the  work  begun  by  the  Construction 
Apprenticeship  Council  of  Ontario.  Without  the  active  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  employers,  organized  labour,  and 
educationists,  the  Act  will  be  of  little  effect. 

In  order  to  insure  this  co-operation,  provision  is  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee, 
which  consists  of :  ' 

Four  representatives  of  employers; 

Four  representatives  of  employees ; 

A  representative  of  the  Technical  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and 

An  independent  chairman. 

The  members  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

This  committee  has  taken  over  the  work  of  the  Construction 
Apprenticeship  Council  of  Ontario.  Its  chief  function  is  to 
advise  the  Minister  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  condi- 
tions governing  apprenticeship.  Regulations  are  drafted  on 
the  advice  of  local  committees,  and  these  become  effective 
throughout  the  province  when  approved  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  Provincial  Committee,  trade  apprentice- 
ship committees  may  be  organized  for  each  district  or  muni- 
cipality to  advise  the  Minister  in  connection  with  local 
problems  and  developments  in  each  designated  trade.  These 
committees  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees wuth  an  independent  chairman.  They  exercise  no 
administrative  control  of  the  work  and  are  subject  to  pro- 
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vincial  regulations,  but  their  advice  and  assistance  is  sought 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  training  of  apprentices  in  their 
respective  trades. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector 
of  Apprenticeship,  whose  duties  are  clearly  defined.  He  is  to 
keep  a  register  of  apprenticeship  contracts,  to  arouse  and  pro- 
mote interest  in  the  adoption  of  apprenticeship,  to  assist  in 
establishing  permanent  systems  of  apprentice  training  in  in- 
dustries, to  organize  and  supervise  the  v^ork  throughout  the 
province.  The  Inspector  is  assisted  by  district  inspectors,  who 
have  charge  of  the  work  in  different  sections  of  the  province. 
They  work  through  the  trade  apprenticeship  committees  and, 
where  convenient,  act  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  these 
committees. 

The  salary  of  the  Inspectors  and  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act  are  paid  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  but  the  wages  of  the  apprentices  are  paid  by 
employers. 

At  present,  the  Act  applies  to  nine  designated  trades  in  the 
construction  industry,  but  provision  is  made  for  including 
others  by  order-in-council,  if  application  is  made  to  the  Min- 
ister by  twenty-five  employers  or  by  a  representative  body  of 
men  in  the  trade  to  be  added. 

Every  minor  who  is  now  employed  in  one  of  these  trades  or 
who  enters  a  designated  trade  at  any  future  time,  must  be  in- 
dentured as  an  apprentice  and  the  contract  must  be  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Labour  at  Toronto.  A  probationary 
period  of  three  months  is  provided  for  all  beginners.  Only 
registered  apprentices  will  be  granted  government  certificates 
on  completion  of  their  training  periods. 

A  standard  form  of  contract  is  appended  to  the  Act  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  contract  is  to  become  effective  are 
clearly  set  forth.  Provision  is  made  for  cancelling  a  contract 
and  for  transferring  a  boy  from  one  employer  to  another. 

No  definite  plan  of  apprenticeship  is  laid  down  for  any 
trade,  but  the  Act  provides  for  regulations  to  be  made  by 
order-in-council  governing  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  in 
each  trade.  These  regulations  fix  the  number  of  apprentices 
to  be  trained,  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  schooling  to  be  given  to  the  apprentices,  the  rate  of 
pay,  the  method  of  assessing  employers  to  maintain  appren- 
ticeship, etc. 

The  penalty  for  contravening  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  or  regulations  is  not  less  than  $10  or  more  than  $100,  to 
be  recovered  on  summary  conviction  before  a  police  magis- 
trate. 
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General  regulations  dealing  with  the  school  training  of  ap- 
prentices are  of  particular  interest  to  members  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association.     They  read  as  follows: 
''School  Training. 

"(a)  Apprentices  in  designated  trades  shall  attend  special 
classes  for  at  least  eight  weeks  of  five  eight  hour  days,  or  three 
hundred  and  twenty  class  hours,  during  each  of  the  first  two 
years  of  apprenticeship.  The  time  and  place  for  such  classes 
shall  be  arranged  for  each  designated  trade  as  determined  by 
local  facilities  and  conditions.  The  employer  shall  pay  for 
such  time  at  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  contract  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

"(b)  Apprentices  shall  be  encouraged  to  attend  evening 
classes  when  not  in  attendance  at  day  classes. 

"(c)  The  courses  in  these  day  and  evening  classes  must  be 
approved  by  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

"(d)  Where  day  or  evening  classes  cannot  be  arranged,  ap- 
prentices shall  be  required  to  follow  approved  correspondence 
courses. 

"(e)  An  annual  report  on  each  apprentice  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee  by  the 
school  or  institution  from  which  instruction  is  being  received. 
Forms  for  this  report  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Minister. 

"(f)  Apprentices' shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  employer  for 
fees  in  connection  with  approved  classes,  provided  they  attend 
at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  class  sessions. 

"(g)  Weekly  attendance  records  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
school  to  the  employer  for  each  boy  in  attendance  at  day 
schools." 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  organize  day  classes  for  appren- 
tices throughout  the  province,  but  a  start  has  been  made  in 
Hamilton  and  Toronto,  where  twenty-three  apprentices  in 
carpentry  and  bricklaying  attended  classes  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February.  They  were  paid  by  the  employers 
for  the  time  spent  at  school  and,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  instruction  received. 

Evening  classes  are  conducted  in  most  of  the  larger  indus- 
trial centres  throughout  the  province.  They  are  attended  by 
both  journeymen  and  apprentices.  No  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  prescribe  special  apprenticeship  courses,  but  several 
technical  schools  have  made  special  efforts  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  building  trades  by  organizing  graded  even- 
ing courses  in  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plumbing,  steamfitting, 
electrical  installation,  and  sheetmetal  work. 

Correspondence  instruction  for  apprentices  in  building 
trades  is  a  development  of  the  future. 
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The  organization  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  complete  and 
many  changes  will  be  made  before  apprenticeship  in  the  build- 
ing trades  is  established  on  a  permanent,  satisfactory  basis. 
It  is  expected  that  a  system  of  assessment  will  be  inaugurated 
in  the  near  future — whereby  the  cost  of  training  apprentices 
in  school  classes,  or  when  not  employed  during  slack  periods, 
will  be  distributed  amongst  all  employers  in  the  building  in- 
dustry. It  may  be  that  in  certain  trades,  the  apprentices  will 
be  indentured  to  apprenticeship  committees  and  placed  with 
different  employers  for  training,  rather  than  being  indentured 
to  one  employer,  as  at  present.  All  such  changes  will  be  made 
only  after  careful  study  and  on  the  advice  of  joint  committees 
representing  the  trades  concerned. 

It  is  too  early  to  appreciate  the  benefits  which  will  follow 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  but  some  idea  of  the.  progress 
being  made  hiay  be  gained  from  the  following  figures. 

The  total  number  of  apprentices  registered  under  the  Act  up 
to  March  21st  was  341.    These  were  distributed  as  follows: 

75  Bricklayers  and  Masons,     103  Plumbers, 

47  Carpenters,  34  Steamfitters, 

5  Painters  and  Decorators,       19  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 

30  Plasterers,  28  Electricians. 

Few  apprentices  have  been  indentured  in  the  smaller  centres 
throughout  the  province,  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
work  is  just  being  organized  and  that  comparatively  few 
people  know  what  is  being  attempted,  the  progress  to  date 
seems  entirely  satisfactory.  Canadian  boys  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  bind  themselves  for 
periods  of  from  three  to  five  years.  Employers  and  employees 
in  the  building  industry  are  very  favourably  inclined  towards 
the  Act  and  rapid  developments  are  expected  during  the  next 
few  years.  Other  industries  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  make  application  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act  in  the  near  future. 
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ON  CLASS  ROOM  DRAMATICS 


C.  E.  Phillips,  M.A.,  Toronto 

The  net  result  of  all  scientific  and  political  progress  is  an 
increase  of  leisure  for  the  individual.  But  leisure  is  a  blessing 
only  so  long  as  it  is  filled,  and  the  world  seizes  in  desperation 
on  a  midway  of  vapid  inventions  for  killing  time.  The  result 
is  such  a  restless  boredom  that  someone  has  remarked  that 
life  would  be  bearable  if  it  weren't  for  the  amusements.  Now, 
if  it  is  the  work  of  science  to  provide  leisure,  it  is  the  joy  of 
the  arts  to  fill  that  leisure.  Of  these  arts  literature  is  the  chief. 
I,  therefore,  make  this  premise:  that  whatever  may  be  the 
function  of  education  as  a  whole,  the  teaching  of  English  fails 
in  its  special  purpose  if  it  does  not  create  an  enjoyment  of 
literature  either  during  school  life  or  in  after  days. 

That  it  does  so  fail  is  apparent.  Practically  every  boy  and 
girl  to-day  receives  some  high  school  instruction  in  English. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  will  one  in  ten  read  a  good  book  a  year  ? 
Will  one  in  twenty  go  to  a  good  play?  Will  one  in  fifty  read 
any  sort  of  poem?  Instead  of  the  novel  we  have  the  movies, 
and  are  actually  sinking  to  the  serial  strip,  modelled  after  the 
alleged  **comic";  the  rhythm  of  poetry  is  completely  sup- 
planted by  the  rhythm  of  jazz;  the  drama  is  ousted  by  the 
kaleidoscopic  revue.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  more  amusing  ? 
If  so,  all  to  the  good — but  they  are  not.  Why,  then  ?  Because 
the  better  things  have  never  been  presented  as  pleasures  but 
as  work.  Shakespeare,  Scott  and  Tennyson  are  associated  with 
school  tasks — and  in  leisure  one  inevitably  turns  to  play.  If 
these  authors  are  to  be  used  for  pleasure  later  in  life  they 
must  be  established  as  pleasures  at  school.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  pupils  should  work  at  science  or  mathematics.  They  are 
part  of  the  work  of  the  world.  But  literature  is  part  of  the 
play  of  the  world  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  work.  In  fact,  there  is  noth- 
ing at  which  we  are  willing  to  work  so  hard  as  at  play.  The 
difference  is  in  the  point  of  view — it  is  a  matter  of  work  in  an 
amusement  rather  than  an  amusement,  or  interest,  in  work. 

Having  come  to  regard  literature  in  its  proper  light,  we 
must  determine  the  proper  use  of  its  different  branches.  Now 
there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  a  pleasure  as  misuse.  If  you  regard 
a  chair  as  an  antique  to  be  admired  you  will  make  sitting  a 
torture.  If  you  regard  a  poem  as  a  cross-word  puzzle  your 
victim  may  turn  to  the  more  scientific  variety  of  that  torture — 
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until  he  is  sick  and  tired  of  words.  If  you  read  a  novel  aloud 
at  the  rate  of  ten  pages  an  hour,  can  you  blame  the  pupil  for 
thinking  that  the  ''Cosmopolitan"  is  the  one  prescription  for 
silent  reading  when  she  is  alone  in  an  easy  chair  ? 

I  feel  the  urge  to  digress  for  a  httle  on  poetry.  Our  favour- 
ite question  is:  "What  is  the  thought  of  this  poem?"  Yet  you 
have  only  to  look  at  a  poet  to  know  that  he  never  thinks — he 
feels.  Again,  this  spring  I  received  a  very  condemnatory 
observation  report  for  spending  twelve  minutes  of  thirty  on 
the  reading  of  'The  Outlaw."  Now,  what  is  a  poem  unless  it 
is  read?  Of  course,  you  can  read  it  in  such  a  way  that  silence 
would  have  been  golden — and  unless  you  expend  time  and 
patience  the  pupils  will  undoubtedly  read  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  all  wonder  why  poetry  was  ever  invented.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  poetry  lesson,  the  reading  is  everything,  because  in 
a  poem  feeling  and  music  are  everything,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  giving  them  reality.  In  a  word,  poetry  was  written  to 
be  sounded. 

Now,  if  poetry  is  meant  to  be  sounded  a  play  is  meant  to  be 
acted.  If  it  is  not  acted  it  is  less  than  half  a  play,  because  the 
dramatist,  like  the  composer,  is  dependent  upon  other  artists 
to  give  reality  to  his  work.  The  composer  relies  on  the  musi- 
cian and,  perhaps,  on  the  conductor;  the  dramatist  relies  on 
the  actor  and  just  as  much  on  the  director.  I  repeat,  that  one- 
half  of  a  play  is  not  contained  in  the  printed  page,  and  later  I 
shall  give  you  an  example  from  the  Bard  of  Avon  himself. 

The  whole  notion  of  class-room  dramatics  boils  down  to  giv- 
ing things  their  proper  use.  We  simply  treat  play  as  some- 
thing for  the  stage.  Two-thirds  of  the  lessons  are  held  in  the 
theatre,  so  that  I  suppose  the  title  of  this  essay  is  a  misnomer. 
The  teacher  is  the  director,  the  boys  are  the  actors,  and  the 
stage  is  the  playground — let's  go. 

There  are  five  steps  in  the  method.  First,  the  director  (the 
teacher)  reads  the  play  throughout.  This  reading  is  inter- 
spersed and  followed  by  studies  of  character — continued  later 
—and  by  the  casting  of  parts.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  play, 
like  "The  Rivals,"  the  first  reading  may  be  omitted  entirely  or 
be  done  at  home. 

The  second  step  corresponds  to  the  usual  class-room  study, 
but  it  is  vitalized  by  the  motive  of  production.  The  director's 
reading  serves  as  a  model  for  the  actors.  No  questions  are 
asked  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  correct  reading  or  acting  of 
the  scene — but  it  is  surprising  how  little  there  is  left  to  know 
about  a  play  if  you  know  all  that  is  needed  to  produce  it. 

The  third  step  is  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  scene  just  studied. 
This  is  usually  combined  in  one  lesson  with  the  second  step,  so 
that  you  have,  in  a  way,  the  usual  procedure — teachers  read- 
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ing,  questioning,  and  pupils'  reading.  In  the  rehearsal  the 
reading  is  checked  up  and  stage  directions  and  business  are 
given  to  the  actors.  Those  not  on  the  stage  are  constantly 
appealed  to  for  suggestions. 

I  should  say  here  that  I  have  modified  the  method  so  that  all 
the  work  is  done  in  the  regular  class  periods.  Other  activities 
sometimes  make  after-school  rehearsals  impossible.  However, 
if  the  director  has  time,  the  class  will  be  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  continue  the  activity  after  hours.  Of  course,  the 
classes  are  called  rehearsals — how  much  there  is  in  a  name !  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  production  will  in  that  case  be 
much  more  finished  and  elaborate. 

The  fourth  step  is  an  uninterrupted  rehearsal  of  an  act  after 
that  much  of  the  play  has  been  covered  by  steps  two  and  three. 
Ordinarily  the  actors  do  not  learn  all  their  lines  (unless  there 
are  after-school  rehearsals).  In  the  heavier  roles  we  change 
the  actors  with  each  act,  so  that  every  member  of  the  class 
takes  part. 

The  fifth  step  is  the  production,  at  the  end  of  the  term.  This 
performance  may  be  more  or  less  elaborate.  If  after-school 
rehearsals  have  been  possible,  it  will  be  a  continuous  perform- 
ance, with  costumes  and  properties.  In  its  simplest  form,  it 
takes  place  in  a  sequence  of  regular  periods,  with  a  few  essen- 
tial props  and  with  the  parts  largely  read. 

Sometimes  we  are  able  to  supplement  this  production  by  a 
public  performance  of  at  least  part  of  the  play.  For  instance, 
last  year  IIA  played  two  acts  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  at  the  C. 
of  E.  reunion  at  Hart  House.  In  addition  to  after-school  re- 
hearsals, this  meant  the  sacrifice  of  four  half -days  of  the  boys* 
holidays.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  this  sacrifice  was  made 
is  a  tribute  to  the  interest  aroused  and  maintained  by  the 
method. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  are  as  follows : 

First,  to  keep  dinning  that  notion  of  proper  use,  let  us  apply 
it  particularly  to  the  drama.  Drama  is  action.  Drama  is 
movement.  It  must  be  acted.  Of  course,  the  words  have  great 
significance,  but,  in  so  far  as  the  drama  is  true  drama,  they 
have  no  significance  apart  from  the  action.  There  are  poetical 
passages  in  Shakespeare  which  may  be  studied  as  poetry,  and 
there  are  rhetorical  passages  which  may  be  analyzed  as  rhe- 
toric, but  when  you  treat  them  as  such  you  are  studying 
poetry  and  rhetoric  and  not  drama.  In  just  such  wise  might  a 
horse  breeder  study  horses  in  the  pictures  of  Rosa  Bonheur — 
and  perhaps  with  a  better  directed  appreciation  of  her  art.  In 
just  such  wise  we  do  necessarily  study  subjunctives  in  Caesar, 
but  it  is  hard  to  pretend  that  we  are  studying  Caesar  and  not 
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subjunctives.  The  result,  of  course,  is  a  decided  unpopularity, 
both  for  Latin  moods  and  the  immortal  Julius.  The  misuse  of 
a  play  produces  exactly  the  same  fruit. 

You  all  know  that  the  drama  has  all  but  disappeared  from 
the  professional  stage  in  the  provinces  except  for  a  few  stock 
companies,  which  maintain  a  precarious  existence.  (We  must 
except  such  thrillers  as  ''Dracula,"  which  have  their  appeal  not 
in  drama  but  in  some  extravagant  horror  which  would  be 
equally  attractive  in  the  ''Daily  Mirror.")  The  little  theatres 
work  enthusiastically  but  the  circle  of  their  patronage  is  small. 
The  drama  is  not  popular.  True,  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Shake- 
speare received  capacity  houses,  but  here  you  had  the  attrac- 
tion of  two  great  names  to  draw  not  only  those  who  liked  to  go 
but  the  conventionally  cultured  who  felt  it  was  a  duty  to  go 
and  the  fashionably  cultured  who  felt  it  was  the  thing  to  go. 
There  is  nothing  about  which  people  are  such  hypocrites  as 
they  are  about  the  arts.  They  know  that  they  should  like  a 
certain  kind  of  music  and  will  sit  through  it  with  a  smug  mask 
of  rapture  while  they  are  wondering  whether  Nickel  will  touch 
100.  They  sneak  down  town  twice  to  roar  at  "Abie's  Irish 
Rose"  but  avoid  Galsworthy  and  Shaw  as  if  they  were  names 
for  the  measles.  But  Shakespeare — ah !  Poor  Shakespeare — 
he  is  their  very  Paschal  lamb.  Of  course,  they'll  go — ^but  they 
have  no  more  conception  of  the  actual  enjoyment  of  good 
drama  than  many  church-goers  have  of  actually  wanting  to  go 
to  church.  That  is  because  they  have  been  taught,  at  best,  to 
reverence  the  arts,  not  to  enjoy  them. 

Therefore,  I  claim  as  the  first  advantage  of  this  method  that 
it  creates  a  love  of  drama,  and  hence  a  satisfactory  enjoyment 
of  leisure.  Not  that  I  would  have  the  playhouse  universally 
popular — God  forbid!  Think  of  the  movies.  But  the  aristoc- 
racy might  be  widened. 

To  those  of  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  education  I  throw 
out  a  further  suggestion.  There  are  three  other  arts  which 
might  benefit  by  guidance  to  a  more  critical  appreciation — 
music,  art  itself,  and — I  am  quite  serious — the  movies.  If 
music  and  art  are  of  any  value  in  the  leisure  of  life,  and  if  the 
school  can  do  anything  towards  the  appreciation  of  good 
things,  they  have  a  direct  claim  for  everyone's  attention; 
whereas  such  work  subjects  as  mathematics  and  science  are  of 
direct  use  only  to  a  very  few  and  have  indirect  uses  in  the 
first  place  questionable  and  in  the  second  place  rarely  applied. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  apart  from  the  professions  and  steno- 
graphy (which  happens  to  be  a  widely  used  form  of  writing) , 
the  value  of  secondary  school  education  for  the  work-a-day 
world  is  mighty  slim.  The  work  of  the  world  is  too  various  to 
admit  of  specialized  group  instruction  and  is  much  better 
learned  on  the  job.     The  three  "R's"  are  foundation  enough. 
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But  the  recreations  of  the  world  are  few  and  universal — admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  school.  Furthermore,  we  make  a  far  greater 
botch  of  our  leisure  hours  than  of  our  work.  One  might  even 
say  that  poor  work  is  the  result  of  unsatisfying  leisure,  and 
that — paradoxically — if  we  look  after  the  leisure  of  the  world 
the  work  will  look  after  itself.  Accordingly,  let  us  not  be  afraid 
of  championing  the  leisure  subjects — even  to  the  extent  of  edu- 
cating the  movies. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  method  will  be  revealed  by  that 
promised  illustration  from  Shakespeare.  You  will  remember 
that  I  said  not  half  of  the  drama  is  contained  in  the  printed 
pages.  Now  I  happened  to  see  a  student  teaching  the  end  of 
Act  III.,  Scene  2,  of  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew."  At  this  point, 
Petruchio,  having  just  married  Kate,  refuses  to  stay  for  the 
wedding  feast,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  bride,  her  fam- 
ily and  their  friends.  As  all  stand  about  him,  he  suddenly 
calls  to  his  servant,  Grumio.    I  read  as  I  heard  it  read : 

"Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  by  thieves ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench;  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 
Kate : 

I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

(Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio.) 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 
Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly  I  should  die  with  laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 
Luc.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 
Bia.  That  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 
Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated." 

This,  of  course,  was  received  in  stoney  silence  by  the  class, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  come  to  have  a  bit  of  the 
director's  sense  and  found  a  mild  amusement  in  their  own 
visualization  of  the  action.  The  ordinary  analytical  question- 
ing did  nothing  to  give  life  to  the  scene.  Mark,  I  have  read  the 
passage  verbatim ;  that  is,  all  Shakespeare  wrote.  Do  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  it  is  all  he  meant.  This  is  what  happened 
at  our  rehearsal  of  the  scene.  (I  wish  I  had  the  actors  here — 
it  only  goes  to  show  that  you  can't  make  a  play  real  unless  you 
play  it.)     Grumio  stands  there,  etc. 

Gremio 
Tranio 
Kate  Baptista 

Petruchio 

Lucentio 
Grumio  Bianca 

Hortensio 
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Grumio,  always  a  funny  fellow,  is  propelled  roughly  towards 
the  wedding  guests  by  a  violent  Petruchio.  (Note  that  we 
never  need  a  formal  review  of  the  characters — they  live  their 
eccentricities  before  us  every  day.  Watch  how  this  applies  to 
almost  everyone  on  the  stage,  even  in  this  short  passage.) 
Grumio  stumblingly  unsheaths  his  sword  and,  with  clumsy 
thrusts,  cuts  a  way  through  the  astounded  guests,  who  fall 
back,  open  mouthed,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  fear. 
(See  how  the  play  springs  to  hfe  and  reality.)  Petruchio 
carries  off  the  struggling  Kate.  Just  how  hard  must  she 
struggle?  The  others  fill  in  the  gap  to  gaze  after  them — the 
majority  laughing  now,  Bianca  wearing  a  scornful  smile.  We 
can  see  that  the  girl  is  not  such  a  sweet  little  angel  as  she  pre- 
tends. Baptista  stops  the  pursuit  and  shows  his  relief  at  being 
rid  of  Kate.  Then  there  is  Lucentio,  who  has  managed  to 
cross  over  to  Bianca  during  the  previous  part  of  the  scene.  We 
are  never  allowed  to  forget  about  his  love  affair — he,  too,  must 
play  his  part.    Then  Hortensio — but  need  I  go  on? 

The  reading  will  improve  proportionately.     (Re-read.) 

Therefore,  the  second  advantage  of  the  method  is  that  it 
turns  a  skeleton  of  words  into  a  reality  of  flesh  and  blood. 

There  are  other  advantages,  such  as  the  training  of  speech 
and  action,  but  these  are  so  obvious  that  they  hardly  need 
comment.  With  regard  to  the  former,  you  will  notice  that  on 
the  stage  all  errors  or  crudities  of  speech  seem  twelve  times 
more  glaring.  The  actor  is  conscious  of  this  and  will  strive 
not  only  to  pronounce  accurately  and  enunciate  clearly  but  also 
to  correct  those  barbaric  lapses  from  pure  vowel  sounds,  such 
as  ''Aprul"  for  '"April"  and  ''fur"  instead  of  "for."  He  should 
also  learn  to  modulate  his  voice  and,  in  a  word,  make  his  speech 
more  pleasing. 

As  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  class  to  turn  graciously  to  other  forms  of  literature — but 
here  I  must  give  two  warnings.  First,  half-way  measures  will 
not  produce  the  same  result.  The  motive  of  production  must 
be  real  and  should  permeate  every  lesson — if  only  a  little  acting 
is  thrown  in  as  a  sop  the  deception  will  readily  be  detected. 
Second,  the  teacher  must  read  well  and  act  freely.  You  can't 
expect  the  class  to  respond  to  a  vague  exhortation  to  "put  more 
life  into  it"  if  the  teacher's  example  is  wooden.  You  must,  as 
we  say,  let  yourself  go. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  anticipate  certain  objections  that  are 
sure  to  be  made.  Some  of  you  will  regard  the  whole  activity 
as  superficial — enjoyable,  no  doubt,  but  achieving  little.  You 
will  say  that  nothing  of  value  is  ever  done  without  hard  work. 
Well,  I  shall  concede  the  work-a-day  world  to  the  toilers  and 
simply  remind  you  that  pleasure  is  a  different  matter.     He 
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who  sticks  at  a  disagreeable  task  for  an  ultimate  good  has  a 
strong  will,  but  he  who  returns  to  a  disagreeable  pleasure  has 
a  weak  mind — or  else  he  is  a  *'bear  for  punishment."  Still,  you 
may  say  that  one  can  never  come  to  an  enjoyment  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  without  first  doing  some  hard  work.  In  a  sense 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  playing  good  golf  or  good 
bridge.  Yet  if  you  begin  by  treating  any  of  these  things  as 
work  you  will  give  them  up  in  disgust  long  before  you  attain 
proficiency.  You  must  play  around  a  little  until  you  "get  the 
bug,"  as  they  say.  Then  the  hard  work  becomes  part  of  the 
fun — and  there  you  are! 

Stick  to  your  objection  and  say  that  the  hardest  work  in 
learning  to  appreciate  Shakespeare  concerns  difficulties  of  lan- 
guage and  those  ingenious  subtleties  of  interpretation.  This 
hard  work,  you  may  contend,  is  never  faced  in  the  dramatic 
method.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  faced  as  far  as  the  drama  is 
concerned — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  concerns  the  intelligent 
rendition  of  all  that  the  audience  can  grasp  when  the  play  is 
played.  In  the  part  that  I  have  just  read,  for  instance,  we 
must  know  the  significance  of  Baptista's  words:  "Nay,  let 
them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones."  If  there  are  other  difficulties 
it  is  because  Shakespeare  is  not  always  a  dramatist — or,  if  you 
prefer,  he  is  more  than  a  dramatist.  But,  after  all,  "The  play's 
the  thing,"  and  I  believe  Shakespeare  would  still  have  it  so. 

If  you  delight  in  those  exuberant  excrescences,  such  as 
Mercutio's  rhapsody  on  Queen  Mab,  take  a  lesson  off  and  study 
it  as  poetry  or  fairy  lore.  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  that 
speech  from  the  stage?  No  amount  of  sawing  the  air  nor  pert 
gestures  will  prevent  the  audience  from  showing  the  fatal 
signs.  Its  dramatic  value  is  nil.  Again,  if  you  really  think 
that  Shakespeare  had  some  deep,  dark  purpose  in  writing,  "Ay, 
he  spoke  Greek,"  by  all  means  decipher  it.  But  remember  that 
this  bit  of  code  is  "on  the  Q.  T."  between  Shakespeare  and  you. 
The  play  was  written  for  the  audience,  and  I  am  afraid  they 
will  take  the  words  at  their  face  value.  The  next  speech  comes 
so  quickly  that  they  have  no  time  to  ponder.  As  for  obscurities 
of  language,  I  cannot  imagine  why  people  pay  them  such  hom- 
age. Is  it  because  they  think  dark  words  must  conceal  deep 
thoughts  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  we  should  rather  praise 
what  is  clear  and  despise  what  is  murky.  A  simile,  for  ex- 
ample, should  clarify  and  enrich  the  thought;  if,  instead,  it 
creates  a  tangled  web  to  be  unravelled,  the  reader  should  be 
justified  in  ignoring  it.  The  same  fate  is  deserved  by  all 
modern  books,  pedagogical  or  otherwise,  that  employ  a  sort  of 
"high-falutin,"  philosophical  jargon  to  conceal  a  paucity  of 
ideas.  Depth  of  thought  is  a  different  matter— but  in  a  play 
the  thought  (as  I  have  tried  to  show)  can  be  clearly  presented 
on  the  stage — and  there  alone. 
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As  a  treat  for  the  word-worshippers,  we  might  have  a  spe- 
cial performance  of  a  Shakesperian  tragedy  in  which  the  action 
would  be  held  up  at  every  vexed  passage — you  know,  in  the 
way  the  movies  used  to  when  the  film  broke.  After  it  was 
over  we  could  offer  prizes  to  anyone  who  could  tell  what  the 
play  was  all  about — or  possibly  give  a  reward  for  the  oldest 
living  survivor  in  the  audience. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  obsession — use  things  for  what 
they  are — treat  a  play  as  a  play.  If  you  will  associate  that 
with  the  other  mad  notion,  that  plays  should  be  taught  as 
amusements,  why  then — I  have  annoyed  you  enough. 
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Miss  Atkins,  B.A.,  Central  High  School  of  Commerce, 

Toronto 

It  seemed  fitting  to  begin  this  short  review  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  necessity  for  Commercial  French  in  Ontario. 

It  is  evidently  being  recognized  as  necessary,  for  in  the 
courses  in  commerce  and  finance  recently  established  in  uni- 
versities French  is  one  of  the  subjects.  I  have  in  mind  one 
recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  commerce  and 
finance  who,  upon  being  graduated,  went  to  a  large  manufac- 
turing company  in  Montreal  and  has  been  this  past  year 
placed  in  charge  of  the  branch  in  Quebec  City. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  our  school  last  autumn  to  form  an  Old 
Students'  Association,  a  questionnaire  was  given  the  eighty  or 
so  graduates  present.  The  last  question  was  something  like 
this:  "In  what  subjects,  if  any,  would  you  like  further  instruc- 
tion?" Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  answers  mentioned  French. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  this  may  be  interpreted  in  more  than 
one  way,  but  the  idea  that  upon  taking  positions  they  find  that 
they  need  French,  is  there. 

To-day  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  mutual  understanding 
and  appreciation  between  the  French-speaking  and  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians  are  better  than  they  have  ever  been, 
and  business,  supplying  the  needs  that  each  province  has  of 
the  other,  naturally  has  played  a  large  part  in  bringing  about 
this  much-desired  result.  The  two  largest  stores  in  Toronto 
have  large  stafl^s  for  their  French  correspondence  and  now 
issue  their  catalogues  in  both  English  and  French. 

Moreover,  the  immense  increase  in  Canada's  foreign  trade 
since  the  war  has  brought  inevitably  an  increased  trade  with 
France.  We  have  found  here  in  Toronto  a  steady  demand  for 
stenographers  and  typists  who,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
tasks  of  their  positions,  can  at  least  read  French  understand- 
ingly. 
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It  would  be,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture  advisable  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  commercial  French.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  name  "Commercial  French" — the  difficulty 
seems  to  lie  in  the  comprehension  of  the  subject.    First  of  all, 
it  is  not  technical  French.     Technical  vocabulary  is  of  such 
enormous  extent  that  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
to  teach  it  for  all  industries,  and  if  it  be  restricted  to  two  or 
three  industries  who  shall  select  the  industries?     Technical 
names  can  always  be  learned  through  trade  dictionaries  and 
trade  catalogues.    Again,  Commercial  French  is  not  a  separate 
language.     The  intricacies  of  spelling,  grammar,  syntax  and 
the  subtleties  of  idiom  are  precisely  the  same  in  commercial 
French  as  in  any  other  French.    It  is  not  easy  to  write  a  good 
business  letter  in  French,  but  the  difficulties  are  exactly  those 
which  confront  anyone  writing  French.     Even  a  superficial 
study  of  French  business  correspondence  convinces  one  that 
there  still  is  such  a  thing  as  Commercial  French.   In  them  we 
meet  familiar  French  words  with  new  meanings,  for  example, 
the  simple  word  ''maison,"  which  means  a  business  or  firm. 
In  one  letter  it  was  specified  that  the  goods  be  packed  in 
"chemises" — clearly  here  not  shirts  but  wrappers.     One  firm 
states:  "Nous  n'avons  presque  plus  d'existences" — not  ques- 
tioning their  existence  but  meaning  that  their  existing  stocks 
are  low.    The  French  we  read  at  school  does  not  help  us  very 
much  to  deal  with  average  or  bills  of  lading  or  that  Bale  No. 
so  and  so  was  damaged  in.  the  customs.     There  is  a  marked 
sameness  in  the  wording  of  business  letters,  almost  monoton- 
ous stereotyped  formulas.     We  mean,  then,  by  commercial 
French  "the  conventional  medium  of  expression  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  common  to  all  trades  and  indus- 
tries.   It  is  a  special  form  of  French  which,  following  the  rules 
of  general  French  usage,  employs  a  special  phraseology."     A 
business  man  with  a  French  trade  connection  must  know  and 
use  this  phraseology,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  every  one  else 
does. 

The  object  of  a  course  in  Commercial  French  is  to  make  the 
content  as  practical  as  possible.  The  essentials  must  be  given 
in  the  most  concise,  definite  form  to  enable  the  students  to  read 
and  write  French  as  soon  as  possible.  First,  they  must  be 
given  a  sound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  general  French  spell- 
ing, grammar  and  syntax.  This  is  by  far  the  larger  half  of  the 
task.  An  error  in  gender  or  of  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word 
does  much  more  harm  than  the  failure  to  employ  the  regula- 
tion phrase.  At  the  same  time  they  must  learn  the  grammar 
with  the  vocabulary  of  business  French.  The  vocabulary  is 
enormous,  so  that  there  is  the  necessity  for  considerable  read- 
ing and  constant  reading.  The  problem  of  pronunciation  and 
speaking  French  to  any  extent,  limited  though  that  extent 
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may  be,  must  be  faced.  The  ability  to  read  French  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  pronunciation  has  often  a 
very  practical  v«ilue  when  faced  with  a  letter  in  which  the 
spelling  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  which  sometimes  is  the  case 
in  letters  from  more  remote  districts  of  Quebec.  I  remember 
one  phrase  v^hich  has  become  a  classic  with  some  of  us  in 
commercial  s^'hools  in  Toronto  which  ran  something  like  this: 
''Shippe  par  ^'est  Pierre  ciaudi,"  which  we  gathered  meant 
''Ship  via  C.  ^  R.,  C.  0.  D."  French  letters  given  from  dicta- 
tion as  frequently  as  possible  and  corrected  at  once  from  the 
blackboard  or  a  text  are  an  immense  help  in  securing  accuracy 
of  pronunciation.  Having  French  letters  typed  from  dictation 
is  also  valuable.  Also  in  the  matter  of  conversation  it  seems 
to  me  of  vital  importance  that  the  students  should  be  filled 
with  the  idea  that  French  is  a  living  language,  used  by  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  our  fellow-Canadians. 

In  the  high  schools  of  commerce  in  Toronto  we  used  to  begin 
the  actual  Commercial  French  in  the  third  year.  This  year  we 
are  trying  the  experiment  of  beginning  with  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  second  year — that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  majority  of  our  students  receive  their  diplomas  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  What  is  to  be  our  standard  of  attainment 
in  three  years?  In  three  years  one  cannot  do  everything. 
Where,  then,  shall  we  lay  the  stress?  From  questioning  our 
students  who  come  back  to  night  school  or  wherever  I  can  lay 
hand  on  them,  as  to  what  French  is  required  of  them  in  their 
positions,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ability  to  read  French  for 
comprehension,  to  translate  the  ideas  of  a  French  letter  into 
English,  if  you  will,  is  what  is  most  necessary.  A  sound  basis 
of  grammar  and  verbs  and  more  verbs  will  have  to  be  laid,  but 
they  should  be  able  to  understand  and  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  French  letters  that  their  firms  receive.  For  those  who  re- 
turn for  a  fourth  year,  what  shall  we  aim  to  do  ?  They  should 
be  able,  and  you  understand  why  I  say  ''should"  advisedly,  to 
translate  an  average  English  business  letter  into  decent  French 
and  to  compose  for  themselves  a  simple  French  letter,  having 
been  given  the  ideas  to  be  embodied  in  the  letter.  In  addition, 
they  must  be  familiar  with  French  business  papers — draft,  in- 
voice, bill  of  lading,  statement  of  account,  letter  of  exchange, 
etc. — they  should  know  something  of  the  geography  of  France, 
its  largest  cities,  its  manufactures,  where  silk,  gloves,  china, 
glass,  lace,  etc.,  are  made,  and  its  exports  to  Canada.  All  this 
you  will  think  is  a  large  order. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  are  many.  Some  of  these  are  the 
same  as  those  that  confront  every  teacher  of  any  language. 
The  classes,  as  is  the  case  in  most  schools,  are  too  large  for 
satisfactory  work  in  any  language.  To  get  enough  time  on  an 
overcrowded  time  table — we  have  all  heard  so  much  of  over- 
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crowded  curricula  and  time  tables,  but  it  is  a  very  real  problem 
in  commercial  schools.  In  Toronto  commercial  schools  we  are 
allotted  four  35-minute  periods  a  week,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
secretarial  course  a  fifth  period.  Two  hours  and  twenty  min- 
utes a  week  is  not  very  much  time.  Another  difficulty  is  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  the  vocabulary  of  whatever  text  one  may 
use  in  the  first  and  second  years  and  the  necessary  commercial 
vocabulary  of  your  commercial  text.  There  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  satisfactory  commercial  book  simple  and  attrac- 
tive enough  for  beginners,  even  if  that  were  desirable,  which 
is  still  an  open  question  in  my  mind.  There  is  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  every  teacher  of  French,  I  suppose — that  of 
sustaining  the  interest  of  many  students  after  the  first  blush 
of  novelty  has  worn  off  and  the  work  begins  to  get  hard  for 
them.  Then  we  have  also  the  difficulty  of  suitable  text-books. 
The  English  texts  do  not  altogether  meet  our  requirements. 
They  use  words  like  ''goods  train"  and  ''ironmongery,"  which 
Canadian  boys  and  girls  don't  understand.  They  deal  with 
industries,  e.  g.,  the  coal  industry,  which  would  not  be  required 
of  us.  Nor  are  the  American  texts  very  satisfactory  either 
and  they  are  apt  to  be  expensive. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  you  if  I  sug- 
gested the  names  of  books  which  have  proved  of  assistance. 
As  a  text  we  use  "A  New  Course  of  Commercial  French — Car- 
roue — Hachette,  London,  which  has  proved  on  the  whole  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  A  good  collection  of  letters  to  supple- 
ment the  text  is  the  old  standby,  McLaughlin's  "Le  Nouveau 
Correspondant  Commercial,"  published  by  Gamier  Freres.  It 
contains  letters  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  in  both  French 
and  English.  "French  Commercial  Correspondence,"  by  Fish, 
published  by  Macmillan,  is  valuable  for  use  in  the  fourth  year. 
Pitmans  publish  several  books  on  French  commercial  corre- 
spondence, three  useful  ones  being  "French,"  by  Draper; 
"Graduated  French-Enghsh  Commercial  Correspondence,"  by 
Deneve,  and  a  "Series  of  French  Business  Letters,"  by  Ber- 
naardt.  I  should  suggest  that,  where  it  is  possible,  the  teacher 
should  make  a  collection  of  copies  of  letters  received  by  firms 
where  former  pupils  are  actually  employed.  There  are  a  few 
books  especially  useful  for  the  teacher  that  I  should  like  to 
note: 

"A    Manual   of   French    Commercial    Correspondence,"    by 
Ritchie  &  Roe,  published  by  Harrap. 

"First  Steps  in  Commercial  French,"  by  Thouaille  &  Whit- 
field, published  by  Blackie  &  Son. 

"French  Commercial  Phrases  and  Abbreviations,"  published 
by  Pitmans,  and  a  very  valuable  book. 
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"Commerce  and  Commercial  Correspondence,  Fr.-Eng.,  Eng.- 
Fr."  by  Themoin  &  Landrieux,  published  by  Hachette,  in 
Paris. 

For  reading  material  I  have  always  liked  the  little  paper 
"La  France"  and  its  supplement,  "L'Echo  de  France,"  printed 
by  Evans  Brothers,  in  London.  This  year  I  haven't  used  them, 
having  chosen  something  else  for  a  little  variety,  but  a  teacher 
who  is  using  them  told  me  that  she  thought  that  they  weren't, 
perhaps,  quite  so  good  as  formerly.  I  have  had  great  satis- 
faction from  using  the  weekly  edition  of  "La  Presse,"  from 
Montreal.  The  set-up  of  the  paper  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
our  English-Canadian  papers.  The  student  can  easily  find  his 
way  about  in  it.  The  news  items  are  recent  and  familiar  to 
him.  He  can  learn  words  through  content  and  familiarity 
with  the  article.  The  girls  like  the  fashions.  The  advertise- 
ments are  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  expressions.  There  is 
the  natural  interest  in  words  of  e very-day  life,  objects  they 
see  in  shops,  typewriters,  motors,  radios,  and  so  on,  and  from 
this  you  can  lead  their  interest  to  the  more  unfamiliar  notions 
of  bank  discount,  customs,  duties,  freight  charges,  shares, 
securities,  etc.  I  have  used  with  good  results  "La  France  qui 
Travaille,"  by  Jago,  a  Heath  book — extracts  from  "Un  Voyage 
en  France,"  by  Ardouin  Dumazet.  There  is  another  book,  "La 
France  Laborieuse,"  by  Roe,  published  by  Nelson,  which  is 
very  interesting  but  extremely  difficult. 

If  one  has  time  to  have  the  pupils  do  outside  reading  in 
French,  Dent's  series  "Features  of  French  Life"  is  good,  as  are 
also  some  volumes  of  the  "Encyclopedie  par  I'lmage,"  pub- 
lished by  Hachette.  A  good  geography  of  France,  with  beauti- 
ful maps  and  illustrations,  is  by  Jousset,  published  by  La- 
rousse. 

I  have  tried  to  give,  very  briefly,  the  content  of  a  high  school 
course  in  Commercial  French.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  bored 
you  with  uninteresting  detail.  The  field  is  large,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  and  profitable  experiment  is  alluring. 
We  want  to  give  our  students  so  much.  We  have  to  be  content 
if  we  have  given  them  the  tools  wherewith  they  can  go  on 
working  after  their  days  in  school  are  over,  and  we  are  more 
than  content  if  we  have  given  them  an  appreciation  of  French 
for  itself — the  beautiful  medium  of  expression  of  a  great  race. 
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A  FEW  NOTES  ON  FRENCH  PHONETICS 


Prof.  H.  S.  McKellar,  Toronto  University 

When  your  committee  asked  me  to  give  a  paper  on  my  inves- 
tigation of  Parisian  French  pronunciation  I  appreciated  the 
honour  but  hesitated  for  many  days  before  consenting,  as  I 
knew  that  it  meant  for  me  the  humiliation  of  a  public  confes- 
sion of  my  many  phonetic  sins,  for,  having  followed  too  closely 
the  books  on  phonetics,  I  had  taught  for  several  years  sounds 
that  were  unsound.  Also,  it  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; 
the  things  that  I  have  taught  I  now  can  teach  no  more. 

When  I  left  for  Paris  a  year  ago  last  December  I  decided  to 
devote  part  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  Parisian  French,  as  I 
was  to  continue  to  teach  French  phonetics  in  University  Col- 
lege on  my  return.  As  an  expert  teacher  of  the  violin  would  be 
expected  to  be  an  excellent  artist  himself,  I  felt  that  I  should 
submit  my  vocal  organs  to  the  best  training  I  could  find  in 
Paris.  To  live  in  a  French  home  develops  facihty  of  speech, 
but  the  French  are  usually  too  kind  and  polite  to  correct  your 
tones  and  rejoice  at  your  developing  fluency.  If  you  are  a  born 
mimic,  with  a  very  keen  musical  ear,  you  may  be  able  to  echo 
the  tones  of  the  Parisians  without  any  critic  to  direct  you.  I 
felt  I  needed  the  severest  critics  I  could  find. 

At  the  University  of  Paris  the  Institute  of  Phonetics  gives 
during  the  academic  year  two  courses  of  four  months  each. 
They  had  about  sixty  students,  from  different  countries — 
England,  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  students  were  divided  into  three  groups  of  twenty 
each.  They  had  one  hour  a  day  of  tone  drill,  with  an  extra  hour 
on  Friday;  a  public  lecture,  in  which  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment criticized  the  books  on  phonetics  that  he  found  inaccur- 
ate in  several  places.  Thus  they  had,  apart  altogether  from 
experimental  phonetics,  six  hours  a  week  for  four  months. 

I  went  to  see  the  head  of  the  department,  explained  to  him 
that  I  came  to  learn,  and  found  him  a  man  of  charming  sim- 
plicity, without  the  slightest  trace  of  pedantry,  a  typical 
Frenchman  of  the  best  type.  I  paid  my  twelve  dollar  fee.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  hour  I  saw  that  in  a  class  of  twenty  each 
student  in  one  hour  would  be  trained  individually  for  three 
minutes.  So  at  once  I  arranged  with  the  first  assistant  to  take 
two  private  lessons  a  week.  I  said  that  the  more  severe  the 
criticism  the  better  it  would  please  me,  and  I  assure  you  I  was 
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well  pleased.  I  asked  my  instructor  to  try  to  develop  my  tones 
so  that  they  could  not  tell  I  was  not  a  Parisian.  I  knew  it  was 
impossible  but  I  tried  hard  to  attain  it,  as  I  felt  that  it  was  too 
good  a  chance  to  miss.  So  it  was  by  reading  aloud  passages 
from  Daudet  and  also  by  describing  our  Canada  and  its  col- 
leges that  my  critic  found  my  flaws.  In  the  first  sentence  I 
read  aloud  there  happened  to  be  a  negative  and  I  gave  the  usual 
sound  of  former  days  to  the  little  negative  "pas"  (pa) .  Imme- 
diately I  was  checked  and  asked  to  say  "pas"  (pa) .  Imagine 
my  consternation,  for  had  I  not  taught  my  students  from  the 
book  that  Jack  built  that  when  "s"  came  after  "a"  it  was  a 
different  "a"!  I  had  reluctantly  to  submit  for  the  moment 
and  from  that  time  on  began  to  see  if  that  was  really  accurate. 
I  found  that  it  was.  Each  day  of  the  five  the  same  class  had  a 
different  instructor,  in  order  to  avoid  having  students  bound 
to  any  one  person's  pronunciation  and  to  profit  by  their  differ- 
ent methods.  One  day  as  I  sat,  as  usual,  in  a  back  seat,  listen- 
ing to  every  tone  and  every  correction,  I  heard  another  very 
bright  young  instructor  say:  "My  father  has  five  different 
sounds  of  'a'  and  I  have  only  one,"  and  then  added,  with  a 
smile:  "How  we  are  degenerating!" 

I  questioned  my  capable  instructor,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Paris  as  well  as  of  the  Institute  of  Phonetics,  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  some  people  using  the  tones  "Ne 
passez  pas"  (pase  pa).  I  said:  "Who  w^ould  speak  like  that?" 
At  once  came  the  answer :  "The  old  people."  So  then  I  saw  how 
simple  a  thing  it  was  to  renew  one's  youth.  I  verified  that, 
later,  in  listening  to  elderly  professors.  When  the  style  was 
careful  it  was  that  modern  "a,"  but  perhaps  in  the  next 
paragraph  the  old  "a"  appeared,  as  he,  while  trying  to  be  like 
the  modern  Parisians,  would  revert  to  the  older  "a." 

Only  one  "a"  to-day  in  Paris !  Good  gracious !  Think  of  all 
the  time  I  spent  ferreting  out  the  words  with  an  open  "a,"  as 
some  books  say,  or  a  close  "a,"  as  others  say!  What  a  relief 
comes  from  this  simplification!    Blessings  on  them! 

So  then  it  dawned  on  my  darkened  mind  that  the  young 
Parisians  of  schools  and  colleges  to-day  do  not  speak  exactly  as 
their  grandfathers  did.  Therefore,  I  concluded  that  the  books 
and  dictionaries  pubhshed  forty  years  ago  might  be  a  little 
out  of  date.    I  found  that  it  was  so. 

During  four  and  a  half  months  I  never  missed  a  lecture  at 
the  Institute  of  Phonetics,  for  I  was  anxious  to  investigate  the 
differences  between  the  pronunciation  of  text-books  on  pho- 
netics based  on  Passy's  dictionary  and  the  pronunciation  that 
I  heard  five  different  experts  teaching.  Every  day  I  found 
these  differences — dozens  of  them. 
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One  day  I  read  aloud  to  my  instructor,  *'Depechez-vous" 
(depese) ,  and  at  once  was  told  to  say  *'Depechez-vous"  (depese 
vu).  I  listened  ever  after  for  such  examples  of  assimilation 
and  soon  found  many  of  them:  aimer  (eme),  laisser  (lese), 
taisez-vous  (teisez-vous) .  It  seems  that  the  chapter  on  assim- 
ilation is  one  of  the  most  important  in  a  text-book  on  pho- 
netics. At  times  I  wondered  if  that  was  just  college  French  I 
was  hearing,  so  one  day  I  asked  the  proprietress  of  the  hotel,  a 
young  Parisian,  educated  in  a  convent,  who  had  married  an 
American  soldier  and  had  inherited  her  parents'  property.  She 
spoke  what  I  considered  excellent  French,  just  the  same  that 
I  had  heard  taught  in  the  classes.  *'Yes,"  she  said,  ''we  say 
^laisser'  (lese)  but  'je  laisse,'  "  (les)  and  smiled  at  the  evident 
inconsistency. 

While  I  was  taking,  at  the  University  of  Chicago — long,  long 
ago — a  course  in  general  phonetics  under  Professor  Jenkins,  I 
happened  to  find  in  the  library  a  book  on  phonetics  that  was 
based  on  the  practical  physiological  method  of  teaching  pro- 
nunciation. I  admired  its  methods  so  much  that  I  went  to  the 
author's  house  and  asked  him  to  teach  me  his  system  of 
physiological  phonetics.  He  had  published  several  volumes  on 
experimental  phonetics  but  I  wanted  his  system  of  instruction. 
His  button-hole  decorations,  that  he  told  me,  when  I  enquired, 
were  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  the  Legion  of  Honour  indicated 
his  activities  during  the  war.  He  told  me  he  had  lost  all  he 
owned  and  was  obliged  to  charge  four  dollars  an  hour.  So 
twice  a  week  for  four  months  I  was  trained  by  M.  Burguet.  He 
had  an  excellent  system  of  teaching  but  he  spoke  like  the  old 
people  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  Sorbonne  to  check  up. 

The  professor  of  elocution  at  the  University  of  Paris  tried  to 
train  me  to  read  lyric  poetry  with  some  degree  of  respecta- 
bility. But  I  was  anxious  to  find  the  correct  way  to  read 
dramatic  poetry  aloud,  so  the  Conservatory  recommended  to 
me  the  best  he  had,  a  retired  member  of  the  troupe  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise,  who  trains  actors  for  their  examinations. 
It  was  a  delight  to  receive  such  instruction.  I  never  heard 
such  perfect  enunciation  and  intonation  in  all  my  life.  The 
French  language,  when  well  spoken,  is  very  musical.  What 
was  insisted  on,  above  all,  in  those  lessons  was  distinctness  of 
syllable  tone.    It  was  well  worth  the  money. 

So  with  four  private  lessons  a  week  for  over  four  months 
from  those  inside  and  those  outside  the  university  I  was 
eagerly  enquiring,  searching  for  the  best  of  up-to-date  Paris- 
ian. The  longer  I  observed  and  tried  the  more  difficult  and 
unattainable  it  seemed.  I  shall  always  have  an  abundance  of 
sympathy  for  anyone  trying  to  learn  to  pronounce  a  little 
French. 
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Last  May  I  sat  in  the  sun  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  and 
wrote  down  the  results  of  my  investigations  while  they  were 
fresh  in  my  mind.  I  added  the  exercises  I  had  to  make  for 
myself  to  harden  my  consonants  and  develop  the  combinations 
of  certain  vowels  and  consonants,  hoping  that  some  day  I  might 
pass  on  to  others  the  information  that  cost  me  so  much  time, 
effort  and  money. 

This  autobiography  is  thrust  upon  a  patient  audience  with 
the  sole  object  of  showing  what  authority  I  have  for  my  con- 
clusions. If  other  students  of  phonetics  investigate  in  the 
same  way  or  in  any  other  careful  way  during  the  same  length 
of  time  and  find  other  conclusions,  I  hope  I  shall  welcome  them 
gladly  and  not  say  that  they  are  wrong  or  have  been  taught 
what  is  wrong,  and  I  feel  sure  that  others  will  return  the  com- 
pliment. The  more  you  study  phonetics  the  more  liberty  you 
allow  others.  Yet  if  one  prefers  to  teach  the  French  of  the 
educated  of  Paris,  it  is  his  own  preference  and  his  own  affair. 

Of  the  different  elements  in  French  pronunciation,  vowel 
tone,  consonant  placing  and  firmness,  syllable  equality,  word 
grouping  and  intonation,  the  greatest  of  all  these  is  intonation. 
I  was  told  that  it  was  less  displeasing  to  Parisian  ears  to  hear 
incorrect  vowel  tones  than  to  hear  an  intonation  that  was  not 
French,  or  not  Parisian  French.  Without  a  careful  study  of 
intonation,  the  ability  to  know  what  consonants  are  silent 
counts  for  little.  There  is  such  an  infinite  variety  in  French 
intonations  that  listening  to  them  is  a  delightful  study.  In  a 
book  they  seem  so  rigid,  frigid,  stilted.  I  found  my  best  results 
in  listening  to  the  little  children  playing  games  and  sailing 
their  boats  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  In  the  law  courts  the 
intonations  are  necessarily  different  at  times  when  documents 
are  read,  but  the  same  tendency  is  found.  I  attended  twelve 
election  campaign  meetings  during  the  two  weeks  preceding 
election  day  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  intonations  and 
the  tones  of  the  masses.  What  surprised  me  most  was  to  find 
clerks  in  stores,  offices,  theatres,  business  people  generally, 
speaking  exactly  as  I  heard  students  taught  and  as  I  was 
taught  by  my  instructors.  So  my  results  are  not,  I  hope,  the 
peculiar  prejudices  of  one  instructor. 

The  celic  face  of  Ireland  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is 
usually  of  the  narrow  type,  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  The 
shape  of  most  of  the  faces  I  saw  in  Paris  was  more  like  that  of 
the  letter  U.  Their  chin  is  a  little  more  forward  than  is  found 
in  Anglo-Saxons.  The  vertical  line  from  the  forehead  to  the 
chin  is  usually  a  straight  line.  Their  lower  jaw  is  thus  differ- 
ent from  ours;  they  move  it  very  little.  Mumps  would  not 
bother  them  much.  They  make  the  tongue  and  lips  do  the 
work  of  the  masticating  jaw.     Some  persons  find  it  almost 
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impossible  to  lose  the  habit  of  jaw  movement  in  pronouncing 
vowels.  When  I  called  at  the  office  of  England's  phonetician, 
Prof.  Daniel  Jones,  at  the  University  of  London,  I  was  told  that 
Professor  Jones  has  a  very  difficult  task  in  trying  to  remove 
from  some  of  the  English  people  the  jaw  and  lip  movement  in 
sounding  the  vowel  o.  Some  will  unconsciously  say:  "I  hope 
(au)  so  (au) ."  I  saw  one  clever  Englishman  undergo  his  oral 
examination  in  pronunciation.  After  four  months  of  training 
he  still  said:  *'Vos  (vac)  chapeaux  (ac)."  We  all  have  troubles 
of  our  own.  All  the  instructors  told  students  from  America 
that  their  consonants  were  dreadfully  weak;  ''infiniment  trop 
molles." 

The  conclusion  I  drew  was  that  given  me,  also  by  Mr.  Bur- 
guet :  "Keep  up  your  practice."  If  the  muscles  of  our  lips  and 
tongue  are  weak,  then  they  must  be  strengthened  through 
practice — daily  practice.  It  is  the  penalty  a  teacher  pays  for 
choosing  French  as  an  unprofitable  hobby. 

Another  conclusion  that  is  so  self-evident  was  that  the  tone 
must  be  in  the  ear  before  the  sound  is  reproduced  by  the 
tongue.  The  more  French  students  hear  the  easier  it  will  be 
for  them  to  reproduce  it.  If  colleges  do  not  follow  that  method 
what  can  they  expect  of  the  crowded  hours  of  high  school 
teaching?  It  is  a  matter  evidently  of  practical  adjustment  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  If  pupils  never  hear  an 
instructor  speak  French  how  can  they  be  expected  to  use  it? 

The  University  of  Paris  instructors  do  nbt  use  the  interna- 
tional phonetic  alphabet,  as  it  is  found  inadequate.  However, 
the  head  of  the  department  is  preparing,  with  a  few  colleagues, 
a  new  dictionary  retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  the  inter- 
national. They  teach  that  there  are  four  ''e's,"  four  *'oe's," 
four  "o's."  They  insist  very  strongly  on  the  close  ''o"  for  the 
nasalized  vowel,  as  the  tone  is  nearer  the  close  *'o''  than  it  is  in 
the  open  "o."  That  is  certainly  one  great  flaw  in  the  interna- 
tional alphabet,  as  almost  everybody  admits  to-day. 

If,  then,  there  are  but  two  *'e's''  in  the  international,  how 
can  one  indicate  the  intermediate  "e,"  which  is  used  oftener 
than  any  other  "e"  ?  According  to  the  international,  one  would 
teach  the  "e's"  of  e-s-t  and  t-r-e-a  as  always  open  "e's."  They 
use  the  intermediate  **e"  in  a  sentence  such  as  ''C'est  tre's 
beau."  While  passing  in  the  street  I  overheard  two  young  men 
on  bicycles  talking.  One  said:  *'Cette  apres-midi."  I  asked 
my  instructor  about  those  tones  and  found  that  they  were  cor- 
rect. The  only  conclusion  is  that  the  open  "e"  of  the  alphabet 
must  be  interpreted  as  sometimes  an  intermediate  "e."  You 
have  noticed  that  there  are  three  rounded  "e's"  in  the  inter- 
national, whereas  only  two  '*e's."    The  intermediate  "e" — that 
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is,  the  unrounded  "e''  of  'le" — does  not  exist  as  a  letter  in  the 
international  alphabet. 

I  noticed  that  this  rounded  intermediate  '*e"  of  the  instruc- 
tors' was  one  of  the  hardest  tones  for  their  students  to  acquire. 
The  instructors  would  just  give  them  the  tone  instead  of  ask- 
ing them  to  round  the  mouth  as  for  whistling  or  inhaling 
through  a  soda  straw. 

Professor  Taylor,  head  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, tells  me  that  the  primitive  races  speak  from  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  as  if  speaking  while  chewing.  The  French  are, 
then,  the  opposite  of  primitive,  for  the  tendency  to-day  in  the 
young  Parisians  is  undoubtedly  to  front  all  the  tones.  The 
nearer  the  tones  can  come  to  the  teeth  and  lips  the  more  Paris- 
ian your  speech.  I  remarked  to  my  instructor  one  day  that 
their  tones  seemed  to  come  from  between  the  teeth  and  the 
lips.  I  asked  the  Sorbonne  professor  if  the  Parisian  "r"  was  a 
vibrated  ''r."  The  answer  was  *'No."  I  proved,  by  careful 
observation,  that  the  professor  was  right. 

Many  scholars  in  America  consider  Grammont  an  authority 
in  French  pronunciation,  and  when  Grammont  states  that  the 
Parisian  'Y'  is  not  a  back  '*r,"  or  uvular  vibrated  *Y'  but  a 
dorsal  or  mid-tongue  "r"  they  seem  to  prefer  the  "r"  of  books 
built  on  books  copied  from  books  published  forty  years  ago. 
There  are  so  many  'r's"  that  a  teacher  is  foohsh  in  thinking 
that  what  others  teach  must  be  wrong  because  it  is  different. 
I  would  gladly  welcome  any  ''r"  that  was  not  a  Canadian 
coronal  ''r."  The  trilled  tongue-tip  is  difficult  for  some,  easy 
for  others ;  is  vibrated  uvula  is  for  some  people  almost  impos- 
sible. The  Parisian  ''r"  follows  the  tendency  to  front  all  the 
sounds,  and  that  tendency  brings  the  Parisian  "r"  within  the 
reach  of  everybody.  That  is  why  I  prefer  it  and  prefer  to  teach 
it.  Why  should  I  teach  an  "r"  that  my  instructor  would  not 
allow  me  to  use  ?  Just  hold  your  tongue-tip  tight  against  your 
lower  front  teeth  and  your  "r'*  will  be  Parisian. 

I  can  imagine  some  staunch  phonetic  fundamentalist  from 
some  remote  college  of  the  hinterland  sitting  beside  me  at  the 
back  of  a  class-room  in  the  Institute  of  Phonetics.  After  listen- 
ing for  half  an  hour  to  such  inaccurate  instruction  he  rises  in 
his  wrath,  goes  to  the  front,  interrupts  the  class  thus:  "Par- 
don the  interruption.  You  call  yourselves  Parisians  yet  you 
can  neither  speak  nor  pronounce  your  own  language.  Why 
don't  you  come  to  America  and  receive  our  instruction  and  read 
our  text-books?"  I  can  imagine  the  reply  of  the  instructor, 
thought  but  unuttered:  *'Why  don't  you  come  to  Paris  to  learn 
to  speak  English,  for  our  books  are  excellent?" 
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Then  this  ''Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  remarks :  "Why 
don't  you  speak  the  good  French  of  your  grandfather,  and  our 
texts,  and  say:  *Ne  passez  pas.'?"  And  the  reply  comes  that 
speaking  Parisian  to-day  is  not  "I'art  d'etre  grandpere." 

And  you  make  them  say  "la(e)isser."  We  couldn't  accept 
that;  all  our  books  give  "la(e)isser."  And  the  natural  reply: 
"Ah  laissez  (e-s-e)-moi  tranquille."  And  you  say:  "Ta(e)isez- 
vous."  That's  wrong.  It's  "ta(e)isez-vous";  that's  the  way  I 
always  taught  it.  How  can  you  blame  the  reply:  "Ta(e)isez- 
vous"?  'Twas  throwing  words  away,  for  still  the  sure  pro- 
fessor had  his  will. 

This  is  not  a  lecture  on  phonetics.  I  merely  wish  to  suggest, 
by  a  few  examples,  that  I  found  many  inaccuracies  in  text- 
books and  dictionaries  that,  doubtless,  gave  the  pronunciation 
of  long  ago,  or  were  unable  to  give  the  tone  accurately  owing 
to  an  inadequate  alphabet.  Any  teacher  may  teach  any  French 
he  pleases.  If  his  students  are  going  to  Switzerland  they  will 
learn  Swiss  French;  if  they  are  going  to  live  in  the  South  of 
France  they  will  need  a  different  pronunciation.  When  I  was 
going  up  the  steps  of  the  Odeon  Theatre  one  evening  I  heard  a 
man  describing  the  location  of  their  seats.  He  said :  "Gauche." 
His  southern  accent  carried  me  back  to  Bonnie  Scotland. 

It  does  not  matter  which  French  others  teach.  I  accept  the 
various  types  as  being  all  correct  for  their  locality,  but  when 
our  students  take  their  third  year  in  Paris,  return,  and  we  meet 
in  a  French  club,  I  should  like  them  to  be  able  to  respect  my 
pronunciation.  As  for  me  and  my  house,  instead  of  grand- 
father French,  we  shall  try  to  speak  present-day  Parisian. 
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Paper  read  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Asbury,  M.A. 

Principal  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute  and  Technical  School. 
Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  has  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable discouragement.  Of  course,  you  all  know  how  one 
takes  on  such  a  job.  The  Secretary  writes  you  a  letter  in 
which  flattery  and  authority  are  nicely  blended  and,  while  still 
under  the  influence,  you  agree  to  do  your  best.  After  the 
psychic  effects  have  worn  off,  you  begin  to  wonder,  clammily^ 
how  often  the  same  subject  has  been  treated,  or  mistreated, 
during  the  long  life  of  the  0.  E.  A.  That,  I  suppose,  is  fairly 
common  experience.  However,  in  this  particular  case  matters 
were  much  worse.  For,  as  if  to  make  doubly  sure  my  convic- 
tion of  foolhardiness.  Professor  Maurice  Hutton  visited  us 
Philistines  of  the  St.  Clair  border  just  about  the  time  I  had 
reached  this  stage  of  disillusion  and,  in  a  characteristically 
charming  lecture  on  the  art  of  Lewis  Carroll,  remarked,  appar- 
ently for  my  especial  benefit,  that  a  certain  gentleman  (evi- 
dently a  familiar  because  he  simply  called  him  Plato,  without 
any  courtesy  title)  had,  of  course,  said  all  there  was  to  say  on 
every  important  subject,  and  had  said  it  better.  This,  as  you 
may  imagine,  induced  in  me  a  feeling  akin  to  despair.  How- 
ever, I  had  given  my  word  and  felt  that  I  must  persevere, 
trusting  that  those  of  my  audience  who  knew  Mr.  Plato  might 
never  have  heard  him  enlarge  on  this  particular  theme,  and 
that,  perhaps,  there  might  be  some  others  who,  like  myself, 
were  not  in  a  position  to  contrast  his  matter  and  style  with 
my  own. 

In  any  case,  we're  just  like  one  big  family  here,  of  course, 
and  anything  I  say  will  probably  serve  as  well  to  set  brother 
against  brother  as  though  it  were  said  by  some  other  member 
of  the  group. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  title  given  me  was  "Scholarship 
and  Athletics" — from  which  I  inferred  that  I  was  to  lean  offi- 
cially to  the  position  that  the  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  also  my  personal  opinion  unless  the 
spiritual  barometer  happens  to  be  unusually  low.  For  there 
are  with  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  days  when,  eying  with  pedagogic 
disapprobation  some  poor  culprit  whose  one  academic  wit 
seems  to  have  been  mislaid,  and  recollecting  with  wonder  his 
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prowess  on  the  gridiron,  we  affirm  in  our  haste  that  "Scholar- 
ship or  Athletics"  is  the  only  possible  rendering.  Still,  these 
days  are  mercifully  exceptional  and  usually,  I  hope,  most  of 
us  cultivate  a  sweet  reasonableness  in  the  matter. 

Now,  if  I  were  to  give  a  moderate  definition  for  scholarship 
and  a  sane  interpretation  of  athletics,  I  suspect  we'd  all  agree 
at  once  that  the  two  should  have  no  particular  difficulty  in 
getting  along  together :  that,  in  fact,  they  do  exist  in  not  a  few 
individuals  of  our  acquaintance.  To  proceed  along  these  lines 
would  leave  this  effort  very  tame,  I  fear,  and  rob  it  of  any 
leavening  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  hope  to  reahze,  as  a 
normal  and  usual  condition,  the  combination  of  outstanding 
ability  in  mental  and  in  physical  realms,  we  are  surely  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  chance  that  one  of  our  incoming  high 
school  pupils  shall  turn  out  to  be  possessed  of  scholarship  of  a 
high  order  (or,  using  what  is,  I  suppose,  a  roughly  equivalent 
phrase,  a  scholarship  candidate)  is  probably  about  1  in  50.  The 
chance  of  a  boy's  proving  sufficiently  accomplished  in  athletics 
to  win  the  honour  emblem  of  his  school  is,  judging  by  our  own 
records,  about  1  in  15.  Mathematically  speaking,  therefore,  if 
these  were  independent  events,  the  chance  of  a  boy's  turning 
out  a  scholarship  candidate  and  at  the  same  time  an  athlete  of 
distinction  would  be  about  1  in  750,  Of  course,  I  shouldn't  like 
to  say  that  these  are  mutually  independent  events,  inasmuch 
as  mental  alertness,  good  judgment,  and  ready  decision  are  im- 
portant factors  in  athletic  ability.  Still,  I  think  that  if  we 
reduce  the  odds  from  1  in  750  to  1  in  100  we  shall  be  on  the 
safe  side.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  any  extended  dis- 
cussion on  ways  and  means  of  making  the  star  athlete  a 
scholarship  winner,  or  vice  versa,  is  really  beside  the  point. 
Such  happy  combinations  are  too  rare  to  merit  attention  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  by  the  Committee  on  Rhodes  Scholars. 

More  useful  subjects  of  enquiry,  I  would  suggest,  are:  How 
may  we  ensure  a  proper  balance  between  the  scholastic  work 
and  the  athletic  activities  of  the  average  boy  or  girl;  and, 
second,  how  preserve  a  healthy  spirit  in  these  athletic  activi- 
ties. 

There  are  some  unfortunates  in  whom  play,  even  in  youth,  is 
not  spontaneous;  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls,  how- 
ever, find  it  a  most  natural  outlet  for  their  energy.  They 
participate  without  self -consciousness ;  their  engaging  in  it 
seems  to  them  entirely  reasonable:  the  purpose  of  their  play 
is  immediate  and  apparent :  they  take  pleasure  in  pitting  their 
speed  and  skill  against  their  opponent's,  and  they  have  a  read- 
ily recognizable  goal  in  the  winning  of  the  game.  Thus,  if  they 
be  members  of  an  organized  team,  they  have  always  before 
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them,  subconsciously  at  least,  their  objective — the  winning  of 
the  championship;  coveted  not  so  much  for  itself  but  as  a 
symbol  of  successful  endeavour. 

Contrast  with  this  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  boy  towards 
the  regular  class-room  work  of  the  school.     He  participates 
through  custom  and  not  inclination;  too  often  he  breathes  an 
atmosphere  of  artificiality  in  the  class-room ;  only  one  or  two, 
it  may  be,  of  the  subjects  studied  serve  as  free  outlets  for  his 
self-expression;   sent  to  school  by  his  parents,  he  submits 
rather  than  seeks;  not  forced  as  yet  by  economic  pressure  or 
ambition  to  decide  upon  his  life  work,  he  utterly  lacks  that 
divine  compulsion  to  sustained  and  willing  effort.     What  a 
contrast  exists,  then,  between  his  attitude  towards  scholar- 
ship and  his  feeling  towards  athletics.    And  how  discouraging 
a  situation  for  the  teacher!     Yet  the  realization  of  this  con- 
trast in  the  normal  high  school  student   (not  the  one  who 
through  home  environment  and  superior  endowment  revels  in 
those  mental  pursuits  in  which  he  excels) — the  realization  of 
this  contrast  in  the  average  student  should  surely  spur  us  to 
bring  to  our  teaching  and  to  our  whole  emotional  attitude  new 
hfe  and  reality.     It  should  penetrate  the  drudgery  of  routine 
and  convince  us  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  early  stages 
of  a  subject — of  the  duty  which  presses  upon  us  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  ensure  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  by 
every  beginner,  so  that  he  may  have  a  sporting  chance  of  find- 
ing satisfaction  in  the  later  stages  of  his  work.     It  should 
cause  us  to  question  the  sincerity  of  our  belief  in  the  value  of 
what  we  teach  and  the  success  of  our  effort  to  endow  it  with 
life  and  reality.    And,  above  all,  it  should  challenge  us  to  face 
the  fact  that  these  pupils  of  ours  unpromising  at  times  though 
they  appear,  are  the  men  and  women  who  must  carry  on  the 
world's  work  to-morrow.     Our  possession  by  this  realization 
will,  in  time,  generate  in  them  the  ambition  to  do  that  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  skill. 

However,  these  are  lofty  ideals  and  sometimes  they  must  be 
borne  up  by  the  weak  props  of  expedient.  And  one  such  useful 
expedient  is,  I  believe,  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  an 
academic  eligibility  ruling  governing  athletic  activities.  In 
Western  Ontario  we  have  been  working  on  this  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  with  some  inevitable  difficulties  but  with,  I 
believe,  an  encouraging  measure  of  success.  You  use  the  ath- 
letic impulse,  so  to  speak,  to  encourage  academic  application 
and  very  often  you  find  that  the  reality  of  games  infuses  life 
into  the  unreality  of  scholastic  pursuits.  Or  perhaps,  to  put  it 
more  fairly,  the  desire  for  participation  in  school  athletics 
becomes  the  impelling  motive  in  a  fairly  reasonable  academic 
application.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  case  where  even  the  most  fastidi- 
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ous  might  say  the  end  justified  the  means.  True,  a  very 
modest  academic  standard  has  been  set — 50  per  cent,  on  the 
total  of  the  previous  term's  examinations,  but  it  will  be  no 
news  to  this  audience  that  even  this  modest  standard  has,  in 
many  cases,  been  sufficiently  high  to  induce  some  mental 
sweating.  Some  athletes  perspire  very  readily.  As  a  result  of 
our  experience,  the  general  tendency  in  our  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  to  retain  and  stiffen  the 
ruling  rather  than  to  discard  or  even  relax  it.  Every  principal 
has  seen  beneficial  results — in  many  cases  marked  improve- 
ment.   Every  coach  is,  I  think,  squarely  behind  the  regulation. 

Another  safeguard  against  athletic  over-activity  rests,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  with  the  principal  of  the  school.  I  refer  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  school  ruling  as  to  the  number  of  major 
sports  in  which  any  one  student  may  participate.  With  good 
judgment  this  can  be  made  of  considerable  effectiveness.  How- 
ever, we  have,  in  most  places,  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where 
it  can  be  made  wholly  effective — for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  provincial  body  controlling  the  sport  has  not  in  every 
case  reached  the  point  where  it  co-operates  closely  with  the 
school  organization.  Thus,  although  the  school  association  to 
which  I  have  referred  has  affiliation  agreements  with  the  On- 
tario Rugby  Football  Union  and  the  Ontario  Amateur  Basket- 
ball Association  whereby  these  provincial  bodies  bind  them- 
selves not  to  accept  entries  from  teams  located  in  our  territory 
unless  our  secondary  schools  association  approves  the  accept- 
ance of  such  entries,  it  has,  as  yet,  no  such  agreement  in 
hockey,  though  working  towards  that  end. 

In  the  second  place,  great  embarrassment  often  arises 
through  the  activities  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  church  organizations 
such  as  Tuxis  squares,  young  people's  groups,  and  so  on.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a  rather  delicate  matter  on  account  of  the  sym- 
pathy we  all  feel  towards  movements  aiming  at  the  all-round 
development  of  youth.  However,  I  certainly  feel  that,  in  many 
cases,  these  outside  organizations  would  show  a  commendable 
spirit  by  deferring  more  to  the  schools  in  activities  which,  after 
all,  are  surely  more  properly  the  function  of  the  school  than 
the  church.  There  is,  I  feel,  great  scope  for  better  co-operation 
in  this  regard. 

Dealing  finally,  for  a  moment  or  two,  with  the  question  of 
the  spirit  pervading  the  athletic  activities  of  the  school  I  will 
assume  we  all  feel  that,  at  their  best,  athletics,  properly  con- 
trolled and  directed,  are  of  unquestioned  and  unique  value.  By 
their  insistence  on  discipline  of  body  and  will,  by  their  lessons 
of  co-operation  and  self-subordination,  by  their  training  in 
mental  alertness  and  muscular  control,  they  bring  to  the  boy, 
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or  the  girl,  who  participates  in  them  a  means  of  development 
impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  But — and  here  is  the 
essential — everything  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  sport 
is  conducted.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  that  we  can  or 
should  eliminate  the  desire  to  win.  What  could  be  worse  than 
a  game  played  half-heartedly?  What  more  unnatural,  more 
unsatisfying  to  youth?  By  all  means  let  them  play  to  win; 
let  them  put  into  the  game  all  the  speed  and  skill  and  deter- 
mination they  can  muster.  What  can  give  them  success  in 
life's  later  battles  but  the  determination  to  wage  them  success- 
fully ?  This  is  the  indispensable  item  in  the  team's  equipment 
— hard,  aggressive,  determined  play  and  the  will  to  persevere 
and  succeed. 

But,  underlying  all  their  endeavour  must  be  the  instinct, 
though  playing  a  hard  game,  to  play  a  clean  game:  though 
determined  to  win,  determined  to  win  fairly,  honouring  the 
rules  of  the  game,  respecting  the  decisions  of  the  officials, 
generous  in  defeat  and  in  victory.  This  is  the  spirit  which 
must  dominate  athletics  to  give  it  the  right  to  its  place  in  the 
school  programme.  Whence  comes  this  attitude  of  mind,  this 
instinct  for  clean  play  ? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  the  normal  possession  of  the  boy 
who  enters  our  secondary  schools.  He  has  learned  that  every 
game  has  its  rules;  he  knows  he  ought  to  respect  them;  and 
he  will  do  so  with  any  sort  of  encouragement.  What,  then, 
when  a  team  fails  to  show  this  normal  attitude  of  fair  play? 
Whom  are  we  to  blame?  The  team — individually  or  collec- 
tively ?  Not  as  I  see  it.  They  have  been  given  guidance  as  to 
methods  of  attack  and  defence,  instruction  in  the  rules,  lec- 
tures as  to  diet  and  hours  of  sleep — for  all  these  we  hold  the 
coach  responsible.  Shall  he  not  be  held  responsible  for  that 
training  which  is  most  important  of  all — training  in  the  spirit 
of  good  sport?  Not  the  whole  responsibility  is  his,  I  grant 
you ;  the  captain  or  some  other  player  on  the  team  may  exert 
an  influence  for  good  or  bad  second  only  to  that  of  the  coach ; 
the  tradition  of  the  school  may  be  all-powerful  or  practically 
non-existent ;  many  factors  may  enter.  But,  when  all  has  been 
said,  it  is  the  personahty  of  the  coach  that  is  the  greatest 
single  influence  on  the  bearing  of  the  team,  and  when  a  team 
fails  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  game  it  is  he  who  must 
accept  a  tremendous  responsibility.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that 
school  where  the  coach  knows  how  to  lose  as  well  as  win — 
where  the  graduates  are  jealous  for  the  school's  good  name — 
where  hard  play  but  clean  play  is  the  unwritten  law  instinc- 
tively obeyed  by  every  contestant. 

Scholarship  and  athletics — why  not?  What  better  ideal  for 
every  boy  and  girl  of  the  secondary  school  ?    Not  combined  in 
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the  same  proportion  for  every  student — what  folly  to  attempt 
it!  But  with  every  pupil  who  is  physically  fit  partaking  in 
some  form  of  sport  and  so  exposed  to  the  broadening  contacts 
of  the  playing  field;  and  with  every  participant  in  sport  held 
up  to  his  duty  in  the  class-room.  The  class-room  teacher  chal- 
lenged to  a  conviction  in  the  reality  and  vitality  of  his  subject 
— the  coach  sobered  by  the  realization  of  his  tremendous  influ- 
ence over  the  growing  boy  or  girl. 

Idealistic?    Of  course!    But,  then,  if  we  may  not  cultivate 
ideals  we  are  surely  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
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Peter  Sandiford,  Ontario  College  of  Education 

The  measurement  movement  in  education  has  many  ramifi- 
cations. This  morning  I  wish  to  discuss  how  the  measurement 
of  intelligence  may  be  of  help  to  those  who  plan  the  courses  of 
our  vocational  schools  and  select  the  pupils  for  them.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  vast  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the  scientific  evi- 
dence for  all  my  statements,  but  rest  assured  that  I  shall  be 
extremely  conservative  in  my  claims  and  shall  restrict  myself 
to  statements  which  are  practically  universally  accepted  by  the 
scientists  best  qualified  to  judge.  Nay,  further,  to  prevent  me 
from  misleading  anyone  in  this  audience  I  shall  divide  my 
statements  into  two  parts — the  first  part  containing  those  pro- 
positions about  which  there  is  no  dubiety  whatsoever;  the 
second  part  containing  those  statements  which  contain  an  ele- 
ment of  opinion,  and  are,  therefore,  not  quite  so  securely  estab- 
lished by  scientific  investigation. 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  measurement  of 
intelligence  receive  practically  universal  acceptance  to-day : 

1.  Intelligence  can  be  measured.  Regarding  intelligence  as 
synonymous  with  brightness  or  ability  to  learn,  the  intelligence 
of  children  from  about  the  age  of  three  to  about  the  age  of 
sixteen  can  be  measured  quite  accurately,  and  especially  so  in 
the  middle  range  of  these  ages.  Below  three  years  of  age  and 
above  sixteen  the  measurements  are  less  accurate  but  are  being 
improved  every  day. 

2.  Intelligence  is  inherited.  No  man  by  taking  thought  can 
add  a  cubit  to  his  intellectual  stature,  although  he  can  by  suit- 
able training  make  the  most  of  the  gifts  that  nature  has  blessed 
him  with.  The  best-known  way  for  children  to  secure  a  high 
intelligence  is  to  select  intelligent  parents.  If  teachers  could 
add  to  the  native  capacities  of  children  they  could  make  for- 
tunes for  themselves.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  millionaires 
with  mentally  defective  children  who  would  willingly  give  their 
fortunes  to  anybody  who  could  transform  their  unfortunate 
offspring  into  normal  human  beings.  So  far  nobody  has  become 
rich  by  performing  these  miracles. 

3.  Intelligence  remains  constant  throughout  life.  Successive 
measurements  of  I.  Q.'s  of  children  of  school  age  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  the  constancy  of  the  I.  Q.  during  these  years. 
The  relatively  slight  changes  that  occur  can  best  be  explained 
on  grounds  other  than  those  of  a  change  in  endowment.  Pre- 
sumably the  statement  is  also  true  of  other  periods  of  life. 
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although  this  has  never  been  established  by  scientific  measure- 
ment. 

4.  Intelligence  in  any  large  and  unselected  group  of  pupils 
is  distributed  according  to  the  normal  surface  of  frequency. 
The  percentages  of  pupils  falling  within  the  recognized  cate- 
gories are  shown  in  Figure  1. 
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5.  The  growth   of  intelligence   is    best   represented   by   a 
logarithmic  curve.      This  proposition  apparently  contradicts 
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No.  3.  The  apparent  contradiction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  intel- 
ligence is  used  in  two  different  senses — as  brightness  and  as 
mental  age.  In  No.  3  intelligence  is  synonymous  with  bright- 
ness ;  in  No.  5  with  mental  age.  Figure  2  shows  three  typical 
curves  of  growth.  In  normal  people  the  curve  of  growth 
reaches  its  greatest  height  around  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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Fig.  2 

Having  stated  the  propositions  which  may  be  regarded  as 
scientifically  established,  I  now  proceed  to  give  those  which 
still  have  an  element  of  doubt  entering  into  them.  They  are 
as  follows : 

A.  The  average  level  of  intelligence  of  the  human  race  re- 
mains fairly  constant  from  generation  to  generation.  From 
this  it  naturally  follows  that  the  average  intelligence  of  any 
large  group,  say,  the  people  of  Ontario,  remains  fairly  constant 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  not  increased  by  education  or 
decreased  by  lack  of  training.  All  that  education  does  is  to 
change  potential  abilities  into  actual  ones.  The  only  known 
way  of  changing  racial  intelligence  is  by  the  operation  of  selec- 
tive matings. 
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B.  Intelligence  may  exhibit  itself  in  many  ways — for  ex- 
ample, as  abstract  (or  linguistic)  intelligence,  as  social  intelli- 
gence, or  as  concrete  or  practical  intelligence.  Abstract  intelli- 
gence is  required  by  the  professional  man,  social  intelligence  by 
the  statesman,  concrete  intelhgence  by  the  craftsman. 

C.  There  are  many  levels  of  intelligence,  the  rarest,  that  of 
an  Aristotle  or  an  Einstein,  functioning  at  a  level  of  at  least  32 
years  of  mental  age,  which  corresponds  to  an  I.  Q.  of  200 ;  the 
lowest  functioning  below  a  mental  age  level  of  three  years, 
which  corresponds  to  an  I.  Q.  of  25. 

D.  The  average  level  of  intelligence  habitually  employed  by 
any  adult  individual  remains  remarkably  constant  over  long 
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periods  of  time.  In  other  words  an  Einstein  habitually  works 
at  higher  levels  than  the  feeble-minded,  and,  for  that  matter, 
at  higher  levels  than  anybody  in  this  room. 

E.  Intelligence  exhibits  both  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
growth.  The  relationship  between  the  two  forms  of  growth 
is  shown  by  Figure  3.  Vertical  growth  corresponds  to  hered- 
ity at  least,  vertical  limits  of  growth  are  conditioned  by  inherit- 
ance. Horizontal  growth  is  conditioned  by  environment,  by  edu- 
cation in  its  widest  connotation.  Theoretically,  horizontal 
growth  may  proceed  for  ever.  Practically,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  positively  correlated  with  vertical  growth.  The  clever 
person  can  actually  learn  more  things  at  his  high-level  than  the 
dull  person  at  his  low  one.  The  curved  lines  *of  Figure  3  show 
the  limits  of  horizontal  growth  at  various  levels.  The  product 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  growths  (a  sort  of  area)  gives  a 
measure  of  the  intellectual  worth  of  an  individual  to  society. 

F.  Abstract  intelligence  seems  to  be  the  highest  form  of 
intelligence.  This  proposition  is  difficult  to  prove  but  all  the 
available  evidence  points  that  way.  Abstract  intelligence  is 
closely  associated  with  the  free  use  of  language.  Language  is 
pre-eminently  man's  tool  of  learning — the  short-circuiter  of 
knowledge  from  generation  to  generation.  Linguistic  tests 
have  ever  proved  to  be  the  best  tests  for  intelligence ;  they 
separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  with  more  certainty  than 
other  forms  of  tests.  All  thinking  is  performed  by  means  of 
language  (usually  sub-vocal  in  adults)  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
thinking  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  extent  of  our  vocabu- 
laries. Furthermore,  we  tend  to  regard  a  rare  thing  as  more 
valuable  than  a  common  thing.  Now,  abstract  intelligence  is 
rarer  than  concrete  intelligence.  There  are  fewer  people  who 
can  be  trained  to  be  good  classical  scholars  and  mathematicians 
than  can  be  trained  to  be  good  cooks  and  carpenters.  Conse- 
quently, we  regard  linguistic  and  mathematical  abilities  more 
highly  than  those  concerned  with  cooking  and  carpentry,  and 
rightly  so.  In  terms  of  intelUgence  we  say  that  a  person  needs 
a  higher  I.  Q.  for  the  successful  learning  of  sciences,  languages 
and  mathematics  than  he  needs  for  the  successful  learning  of 
carpentry,  plumbing,  bricklaying,  dressmaking  and  cookery. 

G.  Different  occupations  and  studies  demand  different 
levels  of  intelligence  for  their  successful  accomplishment. 
Very  little  is  known  positively  about  these  levels,  but  Dr.  Fer- 
nald,  before  his  death,  had  worked  out  empirically  certain  mini- 
mum mental  age  levels  for  occupations  which  the  feeble-minded 
could  enter  upon.  Apparently  no  one  with  a  mental  age  lower 
than  four  or  five  years  can  be  taught  to  hoe  turnips  success- 
fully. It  needs  a  mental  age  of  six  or  seven  to  do  laundry 
work,  of  seven  or  eight  to  do  plain  cooking,  and  so  on  for  other 
occupations.    It  would  surprise  most  of  us  to  see  what  practical 
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tasks  feeble-minded  children  can  be  taught  to  do  under  the 
guidance  of  skilful  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  In  general,  it 
can  be  said  with  certainty  that  business  and  commercial  work, 
trades  and  similar  occupations  demand  a  lower  minimum  intel- 
ligence level  than  most  of  the  professions  demand.  This  state- 
ment may  seem  incredible  to  most  of  this  audience.  Their 
thoughts  will  revert  to  the  business  millionaires  of  Canada,  but 
I  maintain  that  many  of  them  could  not  have  begun  to  succeed 
as  lawyers,  doctors  or  teachers.  Go  down  to  any  of  the  service 
clubs  and  judge  of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  its  successful 
business  members.  Does  it  compare  favourably  with  that  of  a 
group  of  scientists,  lawyers  or  teachers  ?  Certainly  the  nickel- 
plated  millionaires  of  the  stock  exchange  are  seldom  famous 
for  the  outstanding  quality  of  their  intellects. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  probably  requires  a  minimum  mental 
age  of  20  to  24  years  to  understand  Einstein's  theory  of  rela- 
tivity, and  one  of  28  years  to  make  use  of  it  in  practical  life. 
Even  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  first  year  algebra  of  high 
school  seems  to  demand  a  minimum  I.  Q.  of  110  before  it  can  be 
successfully  learned.  Evidence  is  accumulating  which  shows 
that  no  boy  or  girl  can  graduate  from  high  school  unless  he  or 
she  possesses,  as  a  minimum,  an  intelligence  represented  by  an 
I.  Q.  of  105.  It  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned  if  the 
traditional  high  school,  with  its  sciences,  mathematics  and 
languages  preparatory  to  the  professions,  were  restricted  to 
pupils  possessing  an  I.  Q.  of  115  or  over.  But  pupils  of  much 
lower  I.  Q.  can  be  taught  the  practical  work  of  trades. 

H.  Success  in  any  vocation  is  determined  mainly  by  the 
level  of  intelligence  of  the  individual  who  participates  in  it. 
Without  this  basic  intelligence  everything  else  goes  for  nought. 
But,  given  this  intelligence,  then  other  factors — zeal,  concen- 
tration, diligence,  good  health  (mental,  moral  and  physical)  — 
become  increasingly  important,  for  these  are  the  main  factors 
which  determine  the  width  of  horizontal  growth.  And  I  have 
more  than  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  a  diligent,  moral  boy  with 
an  I.  Q.  of  90  is  of  more  use  to  the  world  than  a  flighty,  lazy 
boy  whose  I.  Q.  is  above  110.  Yet,  from  what  has  been  said 
before,  it  is  unwise  to  encourage  a  boy  of  low  intelligence  to 
attempt  a  professional  career.  Better  by  far  to  direct  his 
enthusiasms  towards  the  channels  of  business  or  a  handicraft. 

I.  Everybody  must  achieve  some  success  iyi  life  or  suffer 
mental  and  moral  degeneracy.  Success  is  needed  to  keep  not 
only  our  self-respect  but  our  sanity  as  well.  If  by  weaving 
some  diabolical  spell  over  you  I  could  for  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night prevent  you  from  doing  anything  that  you  attempted  I 
could  make  you  all  fit  inmates  of  Whitby  Hospital.  And  suc- 
cess in  school  and  in  occupations,  as  we  have  seen,  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  intelligence  that  one  is  born  with.     Still, 
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success  we  must  have ;  if  it  be  denied  in  one  direction  we  seek 
it  in  others.  The  intellectually  endowed  can  achieve  success  in 
abstract  thinking,  in  bookish  things  in  general.  The  less  well 
equipped  are  forced  to  seek  it  in  manual  occupations  and  in 
feats  of  skill  and  strength.  When  a  mother  comes  to  me  and 
says,  'Tommy  is  no  good  at  his  books,  but  he  is  awfully  clever 
with  his  fingers,"  I  know,  without  testing  Tommy,  that  his  I.  Q. 
will  be  low.  Tommy,  Hke  every  one  of  us,  needs  success,  and, 
being  denied  it  in  abstract  thinking  by  his  lack  of  intelligence, 
finds  it  in  manual  occupations  which  he  can  do.  The  lower  the 
level  of  intelligence  the  oftener  must  success  be  sought  in 
games,  manual  dexterities  and,  generally,  in  the  less  bookish 
tasks  of  the  world.  Where  would  our  high  school  athletics  be 
if  we  demanded  a  minimum  I.  Q.  of  125  for  a  place  on  the  team? 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  high  school  athletics  are  kept  alive  (and 
university  athletics  as  well)  by  the  persons  of  more  or  less 
inferior  intelligence  who  find  their  successes  in  life  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  their  skeletal  muscles  rather  than  in 
abstract  thinking.  Contrarily,  the  greater  the  intellectual  en- 
dowment the  oftener  will  the  satisfactions  of  life  be  sought  in 
abstract  thinking  (which,  of  course,  demands  the  use  of  lan- 
guage) and  in  general  bookishness. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  vocational  education,  you 
will  be  saying.  Just  this:  At  present  the  traditional  high 
schools,  with  their  languages,  sciences  and  mathematics,  are 
schools  preparatory  to  the  professions.  Their  courses  are 
planned  for  the  intellectual  elite.  Nobody  with  an  I.  Q.  of  less 
than  105  can  possibly  hope  to  complete  any  high  school  course 
successfully.  But  if  you  will  consult  Figure  1  you  will  see  that 
more  than  half  our  pupils  lie  between  the  limits  of  70  I.  Q.  and 
105  I.  Q.  (the  shaded  area) .  To  send  these  pupils  to  the  tradi- 
tional high  school  is  to  court  disaster.  They  are  not  gifted  in 
languages  or  in  abstract  thinking  and,  therefore,  fail  miser- 
ably. They  lose  both  their  self-respect  and  self-confidence.  If 
not  persuaded  to  stay  for  team  athletics  they  drop  out  of 
school  and  just  drift  along.  If  they  were  transferred  early 
enough — say,  at  the  age  of  eleven — from  the  elementary  school 
to  some  technical,  trade,  commercial,  agricultural,  domestic 
science,  or  other  form  of  vocational  school,  they  could  be  given 
a  sound  training  which  would  make  them  useful  citizens  when 
the  leaving  age  of  sixteen  was  reached.  But  the  training  must 
be  such  as  will  enable  them  to  achieve  success.  It  must  be 
largely  practical  (shop work  in  trade  schools;  laundry-work, 
sewing,  millinery  and  cooking  in  domestic  science  schools ;  prac- 
tical farming  in  agricultural  schools;  typewriting  in  commer- 
cial schools,  etc.),  for  it  is  in  practical  subjects  that  they  can 
best  retain  their  self-respect.  If  boys  and  girls  of  superior 
intelligence  have  marked  leanings  towards  industrial  and  com- 
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mercial  careers  they  should  certainly  be  urged  to  attend  the 
vocational  schools.  These  pupils  will  ultimately  become  the 
leaders  in  trade  and  commerce  and  the  teachers  in  vocational 
schools.  My  friends  the  vocational  teachers  get  angry  with 
me  and  say  that  I  am  trying  to  fill  their  schools  with  the  feeble- 
minded. If  the  vocational  schools  will  not  receive  these  pupils 
of  I.  Q.'s  70-105,  there  is  not  other  educational  institution  in 
Ontario  to  which  they  can  go  without  becoming  misfits.  And 
this  is  what  I  am  trying  to  avoid,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
society  but  for  the  comfort  of  the  children  as  well.  Properly 
conceived,  my  plan  demands  vocational  schools  for  more  than 
half  the  school  population  of  Ontario  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  sixteen.  The  traditional  high  schools  can  continue 
to  be  the  preparatory  schools  for  the  professions,  but  they,  too, 
will  receive  their  pupils  at  the  earlier  age  of  eleven.  The 
course  will  be  divided  into  two  parts — a  junior  and  a  senior 
course — the  former  designed  for  pupils  who  are  compelled,  for 
financial  and  other  reasons,  to  leave  school  at  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

One  serious  misgiving  I  have  in  regard  to  the  large  number 
of  pupils  who  ought  to  be  educated  in  vocational  schools,  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  their  future.  The  whole  trend  of  modern 
life  is  towards  the  skilled  professional.  Within  two  generations 
Ontario  has  witnessed  the  transfer  of  teaching,  dentistry,  engi- 
neering, and  housewifery  from  the  status  of  trades  to  that  of 
professions.  And  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Agriculture,  nurs- 
ing, manufacturing  and  commerce,  if  not  yet  professionalized, 
are  certainly  employing  more  and  more  professionals.  The 
demand  for  the  professional  in  every  walk  of  life  is  on  the 
increase,  while  the  non-professional  positions  are  relatively, 
and  in  some  cases  actually,  on  the  decrease.  This  is  the  cause 
of  my  misgiving.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  graduates  of  our 
numerous  vocational  schools  when  we  have  trained  them  ?  Per- 
haps the  solution  will  lie  in  the  establishment  of  higher  tech- 
nical schools  of  university  rank,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Germany.  If  we  adopt  similar  measures  in  Ontario  the  lower 
schools  will  attract  to  them  pupils  of  much  higher  intellectual 
calibre  than  they  have  hithertof ore  done.  But  their  immediate 
task  is  to  cease  emulating  collegiate  institutes  and  to  oifer  a 
practical  training  for  the  practically  -  minded  pupils  in  our 
midst.  Only  in  this  way  will  they  be  able  to  justify  their  enor- 
mous cost  to  the  community. 

Finally,  may  I  claim  that  the  scheme  I  have  outlined  is  truly 
democratic,  in  that  it  endeavours  to  educate  pupils  in  har- 
mony with  their  natural  talents  and  up  to  the  highest  limits 
that  nature  has  set  on  them  ?  No  talent  is  wasted  for  lack  of 
educational  opportunity.  Can  we,  with  truth  and  justice,  make 
a  similar  claim  for  our  present  system? 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Lowe,  Principal  Walkerville  Technical  School 

Technical  schools  and  departments  have  now  been  estab- 
lished in  Ontario  long  enough  for  us  to  enquire  to  what  extent 
they  are  filling  the  place  and  performing  the  functions  those 
responsible  for  their  existence  had  in  mind. 

Since  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  we  made  enquiry  last 
year  as  to  the  value  of  the  training  these  schools  provide  in 
fitting  students  to  take  their  place  in  the  industrial  life  of 
their  community,  (1)  from  representatives  of  employing  asso- 
ciations who  employ  our  product,  (2)  from  representatives  of 
organized  labour,  for  organized  labour  is  doubly  interested  in 
our  output,  interested  in  them  as  workers  and  interested  be- 
cause the  enrolment  in  our  schools  comes  mainly  from  the 
homes  of  workers,  (3)  of  the  Department  of  Education,  whose 
connection  with  our  schools  is  at  once  detached  and  intimate. 

This  year  our  view  is  introspective  and  we  are  enquiring 
of  representatives  of  those  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  management  of  these  schools  (and  in  this  enquiry  the 
Department  of  Education  is  again  included)  for  their  appraisal 
of  the  value  of  the  type  of  education  offered,  partly  that 
amendment  or  improvement  may  be  made  in  our  courses  if 
that  is  found  expedient  and  partly,  if  those  courses  are  found 
adequate,  that  we  may  broadcast  the  fact.  For  the  status 
of  the  technical  school  has  not  yet  been  properly  established. 
Even  in  the  localities  they  serve,  there  is  widespread  misap- 
prehension of  their  function  and  purpose.  Some  people  think 
they  are  trade  schools,  others  that  they  are  engineering 
colleges,  while  an  idea  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  academic 
high  school  in  the  educational  advantages  they  offer  is  hard  to 
down.  Some  improvement  in  this  latter  respect  is  evident,  how- 
ever, for  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Vocational  Committee 
of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  states  that  the  percentage 
of  pupils  in  Toronto  who  enroll  in  vocational  schools  on  com- 
pleting the  elementary  school  course  is  constantly  rising, 
reaching  in  1928  almost  50  per  cent. 

Perhaps  the  highfalutin  nomenclature  we  have  sometimes 
adopted  for  the  designation  of  our  schools  has  had  something 
to  do  with  obscuring  their  function,  and  I  can  commend  for  our 
example  the  procedure  of  Mr.  Beal,  of  London,  who  has  dropped 
the  title  of  Technical  and  Art  Institute  and  substituted  the 
more  intelligible  one  of  Technical  and  Commercial  High  School. 
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To  me  has  been  assigned  to-day  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  Academic  Education  in  Technical  Schools.  In  its  widest 
sense  academic  might  be  applied  to  any  subject  of  study  taken 
up  in  a  school,  whether  conducted  in  a  class-room  or  shop,  but 
since  Mr.  Saunders  will  speak  about  the  educational  value  of 
shop  subjects  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  those  subjects 
usually  understood  by  the  word  academic — i.e.,  subjects  where 
the  instruction  is  given  chiefly  in  class-rooms  and  from  text- 
books and  where  the  acquirement  of  manual  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  equipment  is  not  requisite  as  distin- 
guished from  those  subjects  that  involve  the  use  of  tools  and 
where  skill  in  manual  processes  is  of  great  importance. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  point,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  to  my  mind  quite  an  arbitrary  one  and  is  made  here 
merely  for  convenience  in  treating  the  subject.  Intellectual 
snobbery  is  easily  acquired.  I  recall  two  learned  professors, 
one  of  classics,  one  of  mathematics,  who  could  never  refrain 
when  together  on  a  public  platform  from  making  disparaging 
remarks  about  each  other's  subject.  To  the  classical  pro- 
fessor, mathematics  was  a  cold,  calculating,  materialistic  sub- 
ject, while  the  mathematician  professed  that  the  classics  were 
to  him  like  the  rattle  of  dead  men's  bones. 

Some  otherwise  well-informed  people  deride  vocational  train- 
ing in  our  schools  despite  the  fact  that,  apart  from  it,  many 
lines  of  endeavour  would  be  closed  to  our  Canadian  boys  and 
girls,  and  despite  the  fact,  too,  which  was  observed  by  Adam 
Smith  many  years  ago,  that  the  old  apprenticeship  systems 
were  extremely  wasteful  of  the  student's  time. 

The  establishment  of  technical  schools  in  Canada  has  been 
the  result  largely  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission (1)  that  secondary  vocational  education  should  be 
provided  for  those  persons  who  are  to  follow  manual  industrial 
occupations,  producing  occupations  such  as  agriculture,  con- 
serving occupations  such  as  housekeeping,  and  commercial  and 
business  occupations;  (2)  that  such  persons  should  have  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  secondary  education  which  would  be 
fully  as  advantageous  to  them  as  the  secondary  education  pro- 
vided in  the  general  schools  has  been  advantageous  to  those 
who  enter  the  learned  professions,  other  professional  occupa- 
tions, or  the  leisure  class. 

While  there  was  no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
that  academic  education  in  the  technical  schools  should  be  the 
same  in  kind  as  in  the  general  high  school,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  who  are  connected  with  the  former  to  avoid  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  educational  advantages  in  the  two  types  of 
schools,  because  every  principal  of  a  vocational  school  is  con- 
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stantly  appealed  to  by  parents  with  some  such  query  as  this: 
"Can  my  boy  get  an  education  at  the  technical  school  or  should 
I  send  him  to  the  collegiate  for  a  couple  of  years?"  So  that, 
although  comparisons  are  insidious,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
brief  enquiry  whether  on  the  academic  side  the  training  given 
in  the  technical  schools  is  as  effective,  provided  one  is  not  a 
candidate  for  matriculation,  as  that  given  in  the  general  high 
schools. 

If  education  were  entirely  a  quantitative  matter  it  might  be 
argued  that  since  40  periods  per  week  are  devoted  to  academic 
education  in  the  general  high  school  and  only  20  in  the  techni- 
cal schools,  the  academic  training  in  the  one  type  of  school 
should  be  50  per  cent,  more  effective  than  in  the  other,  but 
appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive.  The  general  high  school 
course  has  been  made  broad  enough  to  cover  the  academic 
requirements  of  pupils  who  ultimately  will  follow  vastly  differ- 
ent lines  of  work  and  I  think  that  it  can  easily  be  shown  from 
that  very  fact  that  in  the  course  of  any  student  for  matricula- 
tion there  are  subjects  which  are  taken  simply  because  they 
are  required  subjects  and  whose  ultimate  educational  value  is 
largely  nil. 

I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that  it  is  the  function  of 
education  to  supply  the  knowledge  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
vocation  we  follow  and  the  life  we  lead  as  members  of  the 
social  order,  and  (2)  that  if  possible  there  may  be  kindled  in 
us  a  love  of  knowledge,  that  renaissance  in  which  scholarship 
has  its  birth,  and  which  it  is  the  flower  of  education  to  produce, 
so  that  we,  too,  if  we  have  the  capacity,  may  do  our  part  in 
extending  the  bounds  of  knowledge. 

At  high  school  I  remember  spending  many  hours  for  four 
years  in  the  study  of  German,  and  yet  to-day  I  couldn't  make 
the  simplest  enquiry  in  that  language.  I  could  never  speak 
German,  I  could  never  even  read  German,  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  do  either  and  couldn't  have  done  them  had  the  occasion 
arisen.  Now,  any  knowledge  of  the  language  I  may  once  have 
possessed  has  been  relegated  largely  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things.  What,  then,  may  we  ask,  is  the  value  of  those  subjects 
in  a  student's  course  which  he  will  never  have  opportunity  or 
inclination  to  apply,  which  he  takes  simply  because  they  are 
required  for  matriculation  and  which  he  will  proceed  to  forget 
as  soon  as  his  high  school  days  are  over  ?  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  required  for  matriculation  I  would  say  that  their 
educational  value  is  negligible.  They  might  properly  be  classi- 
fied as  endurance  or  persistence  tests,  and,  without  doubt,  they 
have  been  the  Waterloo  of  countless  pupils  who  entered  on  the 
high  school  course  with  high  hopes  and  resolves. 
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There  are  several  criticisms  that  I  think  one  might  make  of 
the  general  high  school  course.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  various  colleges 
and  professional  schools,  and  yet  what  a  small  proportion  of  the 
enrolment  in  any  year  actually  go  to  the  colleges  or  profes- 
sional schools;  what  a  small  proportion  of  the  enrolment  in 
any  year  even  complete  the  requirements  for  entrance !  I  have 
in  mind  one  collegiate  institute  with  an  enrolment  of  over 
1,000  pupils,  with  13  or  14  first  forms,  and  with  only  one  fifth 
form.  For  in  the  general  high  school  and  the  technical  school 
alike  pupils  drop  out  in  large  numbers  each  year  of  the  course. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
from  35  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enrolled  two 
years  before  have  left  school.  Consider  the  futility,  then,  of  a 
course  which  presumes  that  pupils  will  stay  five  years  to  com- 
plete it  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  of  university  centres 
probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment  actually 
do  stay  that  long  and  complete  the  course. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  that  too  much  time  is  spent  on 
subjects  that  never  get  anywhere.  E.g.,  I  take  it  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study  of  languages,  unless  it  be  merely  to  tickle 
our  fancy  with  a  smattering  of  tongues,  is  to  speak  them  if 
they  are  modern  languages,  to  read  them  whether  they  are 
ancient  or  modern.  What  other  benefits  can  justify  the  hours 
our  pupils  spend  on  them  both  night  and  day  unless  that  goal  is 
reached.  And  how  seldom  it  is  reached!  It  is  true  that  in 
Ontario  we  have  long  cajoled  ourselves  into  believing  that  there 
are  other  benefits — etymological  and  whatnot — that  justify  the 
study  of  languages  quite  apart  from  the  acquirement  of  ability 
to  speak  or  read  them,  but  surely  we  are  fooling  nobody  but 
ourselves ! 

In  the  third  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
high  school  course  is  too  inelastic.  The  same  regimen  is  pre- 
scribed for  all  pupils,  boys  and  girls  alike.  What  justification 
can  we  give,  e.g.,  for  exacting  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geome- 
try and  trigonometry  from  99  per  cent,  of  the  young  ladies  who 
are  required  to  take  those  subjects?  Will  anyone  tell  me  that 
those  are  subjects  that  are  likely  to  develop  feminine  charac- 
teristics and  capacities? 

Now,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  I  think  we  must  admit 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  time  when  at  high  school 
was  spent  or  misspent  on  subjects  which  made  no  particular 
appeal  to  us,  aroused  no  enthusiasm  for  learning,  if,  indeed, 
they  did  not  from  that  very  fact  tend  to  lessen  the  enthusiasm 
we  felt  for  those  subjects  which  were  intrinsically  interesting. 
"Then  farewell  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so !"  exclaims  Byron,  and 
speaks  of  his  abhorrence  of  *'the  drilled,  dull  lesson,  forced 
down,  word  by  word." 
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So  that  when  a  parent  consults  me  about  the  respective  mer- 
its for  his  boy  or  girl  of  the  academic  teaching  given  at  the 
general  high  school  as  compared  with  that  offered  at  the  voca- 
tional high  school,  once  I  have  ascertained  that  it  is  his  child^s 
purpose  to  enter  on  some  commercial  or  industrial  pursuit 
immediately  on  leaving  school  and  that  matriculation  to  the 
colleges  will  not  be  required  by  him,  I  have  no  hesitation  or 
compunction  in  recommending  the  technical  school  course  in 
the  strongest  terms. 

Though  not  pertinent  to  this  discussion,  it  is  perhaps  curious 
to  note  that  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Savage,  visiting  high 
school  inspector  there  years  ago,  neither  English  nor  mathe- 
matics nor  any  other  one  subject  is  essential  for  matriculation 
to  the  university,  students  being  allowed  a  wide  latitude  of 
option  according  to  their  aptitudes. 

What  subjects  of  instruction,  then,  have  been  chosen  to 
occupy  those  20  precious  periods  per  week  allotted  to  academic 
training  in  technical  schools  ? 

The  subjects  of  study  in  the  academic  course  in  technical 
schools,  leaving  out  of  account  special  groups  and  special 
schools,  are  mainly  English  literature  and  language  (including 
grammar  and  oral  and  written  composition) ,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic geography,  Canadian  and  British  history  with  civics, 
elementary  economics,  in  science,  physics  and  chemistry,  in 
mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
This  list,  I  fancy,  runs  the  gamut  of  knowledge  so  far  as  it  is 
within  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age. 
Each  subject  on  the  list  has  either  a  direct  bearing  on  the  voca- 
tion the  student  will  follow  or  is  essential  to  any  well-rounded, 
well-balanced  life. 

Of  these  subjects  first  place  should,  I  think,  be  given  to  Eng- 
lish, the  study  of  our  language,  its  splendid  literature,  its 
structure  and  composition,  and,  in  case  anyone  should  deplore 
the  absence  from  our  curriculum  of  other  tongues,  let  us 
remember  that  entire  mastery  of  English  is  possible  apart 
from  any  other  source.  Shakespeare  had  ''little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,"  while  the  most  splendid  tribute  in  our  language  to  the 
moving  power  of  the  classics  was  penned  by  Keats,  a  poet  who 
knew  his  Homer  solely  from  an  English  translation.  The  son- 
net ''On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer"  ends  with 
these  splendid  lines : 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 
Or,  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes. 

He  stares  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 
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In  these  days  and  in  our  Canadian  democracy  no  single  sub- 
ject of  our  course  can  mean  so  much  to  a  man's  progress  in  his 
career,  to  his  participation  in  the  affairs  of  his  community  or 
country,  to  the  enjoyment  and  solace  of  his  leisure,  as  the  study 
of  English.  No  other  literature  is  so  rich  in  monuments.  In 
no  other  tongue  have  the  researches  of  genius  been  recorded  to 
a  degree  comparable.  Our  teachers  of  English  in  technical 
schools  have  admirable  freedom  in  prescribing  those  texts 
most  likely  to  kindle  a  love  of  reading  in  their  pupils.  The 
eagerness  with  which  classes  vie  with  each  other  in  the  produc- 
tion of  literary  programmes,  the  general  excellence  of  the 
school  magazines  pubhshed  in  technical  schools  prove  the 
appeal  this  subject  makes  to  our  students. 

The  stirring  history  of  our  country,  the  heroism  that  its 
opening  and  development  have  evoked,  is  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance in  moulding  the  characters  of  Canadian  boys  and 
girls.  While  the  story  of  the  mother  of  parliaments,  where 
freedom  has  slowly  broadened  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent reveals  as  no  other  modern  nation  can  the  importance  of 
the  past  in  interpreting  the  present  and  giving  guidance  for 
the  future. 

What  finer  panorama  could  be  offered  our  youth  than  the 
geography  of  Canada  affords,  with  its  lakes  and  rivers,  its 
mountains  and  prairies,  its  precambian  shield  where  lies  hidden 
half  the  world's  store  of  precious  minerals?  What  subject  can 
show  better  than  geography  the  interdependence  of  peoples, 
the  causes  of  their  racial  characteristics  and  their  contribution 
to  each  others'  welfare  ?  The  study  of  geography  can  do  much 
to  bring  about  that  mutual  understanding  which  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  world  peace  that  is  to  endure. 

Economics  is  a  subject  of  study  found  exclusively  on  the 
curriculum  of  vocational  high  schools.  Since  the  students  of 
these  schools  enter  for  the  most  part  on  employment  imme- 
diately on  leaving  school,  the  importance  of  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  parts  played  by  capital,  by  labour,  by  manage- 
ment, and  all  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  production  can 
easily  be  seen.  The  agitator  who  preys  on  ignorance  to  raise 
class  against  class  will  make  little  appeal  with  his  specious 
arguments. 

To  the  student  in  a  technical  school  science  and  mathematics 
are  no  longer  meaningless  formulas  and  equations  of  x  and  y. 
These  (sciences)  are  the  good  sprites  that  build  bridges  and 
tunnels  for  us,  that  raise  those  modern  piles  that  tower  to  the 
sky  in  every  city.  To  them  we  owe  the  complicated  machinery 
of  modern  industry;  to  them,  too,  we  owe  all  those  countless 
things  that  add  to  our  comfort,  our  pleasure  and  sometimes  to 
our  distraction. 
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Teachers  often  lament  the  fact  that  the  radio,  the  movie  and 
the  automobile  have  banished  the  student  from  our  homes. 
This  is  doubtless  true  to  an  extent,  but,  as  a  compensation, 
have  they  not  made  it  easier  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  our 
pupils,  that  faculty  which  not  only  sees  visions  and  dreams 
dreams  but  makes  visions  and  dreams  come  true;  the  faculty 
that  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  not  only  of  poets  and 
authors  but  of  scientists,  explorers,  builders  and  inventors — in 
fact,  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  assisted  in  the  march 
of  progress  ?  To  kindle  its  flame  and  feed  its  fires  is  the  espe- 
cial task  of  education,  and  to  that  end  the  academic  subjects  of 
the  technical  course  contribute  mightily.  But  whether  enthus- 
iasm for  the  subjects  of  their  course  is  enkindled  in  the  pupils 
or  not  will  depend  largely  on  the  character  of  the  teaching,  and, 
since  the  teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  the  general  high 
school  and  the  technical  schools  must  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions and  training,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  level  of 
teaching  will  be  the  same  in  both  types  of  schools.  The  advan- 
tage in  many  subjects  will,  however,  lie  with  the  technical 
school  teacher,  for,  while  the  high  school  teacher  must  of 
necessity  deal  in  generalities,  the  technical  teacher,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  give  vitality  and  interest  to  his  teaching  by  the  use 
of  the  practical  problems  which  the  various  shops  suggest. 

While  technical  schools  were  newcomers  in  the  educational 
family  a  modest  demeanour  was,  perhaps,  becoming.  Now 
they  have,  I  think,  proved  their  worth  and  may  offer  their 
courses  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  leaving  the  elementary 
schools,  confident  that  for  those  who  will  enter  on  their  voca- 
tion immediately  on  leaving  high  school  no  better  training  for 
complete  living  could  be  offered  than  is  afforded  by  the  aca- 
demic subjects  of  the  technical  school  course. 

A  moment  ago  I  criticized  the  general  high  school  course  (1) 
as  aiming  a  goal  never  reached  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  enrolled;  (2)  as  starting  subjects  that  were  never  fin- 
ished, subjects,  i.e.,  like  languages  which  demand  a  certain 
proficiency  before  they  are  of  any  benefit  whatever,  or  that 
should  be  taken  up  in  a  different  method;  and  (3)  as  being  too 
inelastic  in  requiring  the  same  subjects  of  all  pupils. 

Are  the  technical  school  courses  open  to  similar  criticism  ?  I 
think  not.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  one-year  subjects,  such 
as  Canadian  and  British  history,  economics,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic geography,  while  in  other  subjects  like  English  mathe- 
matics or  science  the  work  of  each  year  is  complete  in  itself 
and  available  for  immediate  application.  The  boy  who  has  com- 
pleted three  years  of  mathematics  has  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole,  but  not  necessarily  and  greater  grasps 
of  that  portion  studied  in  the  first  year,  than  a  student  who 
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has  left  school  at  the  end  of  one  year.  One  might  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  fractions  and  decimals  and  a  constant  use 
for  them  and  know  nothing  whatever  of  quadratics.  Then  the 
technical  school  course  is  very  elastic  and  can  yield  readily  to 
the  requirements  of  individual  schools  or  groups.  Biology  and 
the  chemistry  of  agriculture  will  replace  in  the  agricultural 
school  the  industrial  chemistry  of  the  manufacturing  centre. 
Mathematics,  except  in  small  and  properly  adjusted  doses,  are 
not  required  of  girls,  while  languages,  when  taught,  are  con- 
versational from  the  start. 
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Prof.  W.  R.  Taylor,  Department  of  Semitics,  University 
College,  Toronto 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  that  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Languages  has  been  invited  to  address  the 
History  Section  of  the  Association.  It  is  true  that  in  other 
countries,  European  and  American,  the  close  relation  of  my 
department  to  the  field  of  history  has  been  recognized  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  in  the  continent  of  Europe  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  Nevertheless,  the  issuance  of  the  invitation, 
however  tardy  we  may  think  it  to  be,  is  an  evidence  that  the 
study  of  history  has,  within  a  generation  or  more,  undergone  a 
revolution  and  that  the  point  of  view  in  the  survey  of  the 
subject  has  suffered  a  great  shift.  It  is  my  intention  in  this 
lecture  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  grounds  of  this  change.  I 
think  that  the  subject  is  pertinent  because  the  text-book 
authorized  recently  in  this  Province  for  the  teaching  of  ancient 
history  implies  the  new  perspective  in  history  but  scarcely 
makes  it  explicit,  for  reasons  which  will  be  more  or  less  obvious 
as  we  proceed. 

We  shall  be  helped  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  matter 
under  discussion  if  we  remember  that  history,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  now  employed,  is  concerned  with  the  whole 
extent  of  the  human  past,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  race's  cultural  development.  In  other  words,  as 
historians,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  story  of  the  evolution 
of  the  material  universe,  the  decipherment  of  the  language  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  nor  the  fossilized  forms  imbedded  in 
them,  nor  even  with  the  physiological  or  anatomical  develop- 
ment of  men,  although  all  these  subjects,  quite  properly,  have 
their  history.  Rather  we  hmit  ourselves,  by  common  consent, 
to  the  confines  of  human  affairs  in  their  social  relations.  But 
within  these  hues  of  interest  the  historian  seeks  to  know  all 
the  facts  of  the  past,  so  far  as  they  may  be  discovered,  and  also 
to  relate  them  on  some  principle  of  causation  or  in  some  intelli- 
gible nexus.  We  judge  the  success  of  the  historian  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ability  or  capacity  to  meet  this  obhgation. 
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The  conceptions  which  reigned  until  fairly  recent  times  as  to 
what  constitutes  ancient  history  or  the  history  of  antiquity 
were  created  largely  through  influences  coming  from  the  period 
of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
notions  of  the  Humanists  were,  in  their  turn,  educed  by  a 
reaction  against  a  false  interpretation  of  the  past,  which  had 
been  imposed  on  the  schools  of  Europe  for  almost  1,200  years 
before  the  age  of  the  Humanists.  This  is  clearly  perceived  if 
we  take  time  to  consider  the  three  different  modes  of  perspec- 
tives that  have  regulated  the  study  of  ancient  history  since  the 
beginning. 

First,  we  shall  look  at  the  perspective  of  Herodotus  and  his 
successors.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  Herodotus  as 
"the  Father  of  History."  The  statement  was  never  quite  true 
to  the  facts,  even  if  we  confine  our  attention  solely  to  Greek 
history.  It  is  a  statement  that  we  owe  to  the  Humanists.  But 
it  is  one  which  we  shall  never  use  with  the  same  confidence  in 
the  future  as  we  have  used  it  in  the  past.  History  had  a 
father  long  before  Herodotus  saw  the  light  of  day.  The  Paler- 
mo Stone,  as  Professor  Shotwell  recognizes,  is  an  evidence  that 
at  least  2,000  years  before  the  fifth  century,  B.C.,  some  Egyp- 
tians were  experimenting  with  methods  and  principles  for 
recording  the  past.  Two  hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  an 
Assyrian  king,  Asshur-bani-pal,  had  developed  the  experiment 
on  large  lines  by  collecting  in  the  royal  library  thousands  of 
tablets,  on  which  were  recorded  legends,  myths,  hymns,  dic- 
tionaries, historical  data — in  fact,  all  the  recoverable  docu- 
ments of  the  past,  originals  or  copies.  This  king,  or  someone 
at  his  court,  had  perceived  that  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
rests,  in  great  measure,  on  documentary  evidences.  It  is  true 
that  his  defect  as  a  historian  seems  to  be  his  indifference  to  an 
interpretation  or  relation  of  the  materials  at  hand.  But  both 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians,  as  historians,  were  embar- 
rassed by  their  lack  of  convenient  mechanical  means  for  the 
easy  production  of  literature.  Clay-tablets  and  stone  were  not 
the  sort  of  material  to  encourage  scribbling.  Herodotus,  it  is 
probable,  would  not  have  been  heard  of  if  he  had  been  obhged 
to  dedicate  to  his  dear  muses  bushels  of  burnt  clay,  bricks,  and 
slabs  of  chiselled  stone.  The  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  never 
translated  their  annals  into  national  epics:  and  for  these 
reasons  stopped  short  of  the  production  of  literary  history.  The 
first  people  in  the  world  to  experiment  in  the  writing  of  history 
were  the  Hebrews.  Between  the  tenth  and  the  eighth  cen- 
turies, B.C.,  they  employed  a  fairly  rich  supply  of  records, 
written  and  oral,  to  produce  two  or  three  epic  histories.  These 
histories,  the  fragments  of  which  are  now  designate,  roughly, 
as  the  Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  documents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, were  not  the  naive,  gossipy  narratives  with  which  the 
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early  historians  of  other  peoples  serve  us,  but  were  composi- 
tions dignified  by  a  certain  interpretation  of  the  process — an 
interpretation,  by  the  way,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  im- 
posing on  the  world  up  to  the  present  time.  And  so  these  his- 
tories are  significant,  first,  as  attempts  to  see  a  nation's  history 
as  a  whole,  and,  secondly,  to  find  an  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  work  of  these  Hebrew  historians  was  done  three 
centuries  before  Herodotus  undertook  to  compose  his  books. 
The  significance  of  Herodotus  in  relation  to  these  earlier  his- 
torians lies  in  the  proportions  which  his  work  assumed.  He 
attempted  the  writing  of  history  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of 
any  predecessor.  He  summoned  to  his  subject  a  wider  outlook, 
including  in  his  scope  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  he  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  materials  a  certain  critical  faculty,  weak  but 
nevertheless  operative.  But  he  was  innocent  of  an  appreciation 
of  a  principle  of  causation  other  than  Providence.  It  was  this 
defect  in  Herodotus  that  Thucydides  triumphantly  overcame, 
demonstrating  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  that  a 
man  with  an  honest  imagination  can  see  the  inter-relation  be- 
tween seemingly  isolated  events  and,  at  the  same  time, 
establish  his  interpretation  of  cause  and  effect  by  an  appeal  to 
the  evidences  so  far  as  they  may  be  ascertained. 

But  both  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  were  focussing  their 
attention  on  small  sections  of  Grecian  political  history.  What 
gave  impressive  unity  to  their  work  was  the  relatively  small 
cross-section  of  human  affairs  which  engaged  their  attention. 
Neither  of  them  saw  history  on  a  large  plan,  for  neither  of 
them  had  the  sources  of  or  the  dynamic  conception  of  history 
as  part  of  the  social  development  of  the  race  that  produces 
such  a  view.  Nor,  as  we  might  assume,  were  the  classical 
writers  who  succeeded  them  much  different  from  them  in  this 
respect.  Polybius,  in  his  forty  volumes  on  the  Punic  Wars,  is 
interested  only  in  the  chronicling  of  events  and  the  criticism 
of  his  sources,  because  history  for  him  is  just  a  series  of  inci- 
dents the  report  of  which  is  useful  as  a  guide  to  statesmen, 
but  that,  over  and  above  the  facts,  there  are  principles  or 
forces  that  give  intelligibility  to  a  series  of  incidents  outside 
his  mental  range.  The  Latin  historians,  from  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Sallust  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  spite  of  the  literary  art 
with  which  the  earlier  ones  at  least  graced  their  work,  had 
only  one  organizing  principle,  Rome — republic  or  empire.  "But 
the  Ancient  World  produced  no  historian  whose  perspective 
was  not  in  some  sense  contracted  to  the  limits  of  his  national 
environment.  The  static  view  of  life  which  encouraged  them 
to  build  massive  structures  implying  little  possibility  of  change 
or  progress  in  conditions  of  life,  encouraged  them  also  to  look 
at  history  in  this  segmental  fashion. 
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The  second  perspective  in  history  owed  its  origin  to  the 
Orient.  The  Babylonians  had  early  conceived  the  notion  of  a 
cyclical  development  or  movement  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Two 
things  probably  assisted  them  in  developing  such  a  view  of 
history.  They  lived  in  a  country  where  civilization  was  pos- 
sible only  through  a  continuous  struggle  against  forces  that 
tended  to  create  chaos.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  long  a  static 
view  of  life  in  a  region  where  the  floods  of  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates could  destroy,  and  often  did  destroy,  the  works  of  men. 
Also  the  study  of  the  stars,  astrology,  had  contributed  to  the 
same  view.  The  Babylonians  witnessed  the  procession  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  each  year  and  observed  the  relation  that  the 
position  of  the  stars  bore  to  the  changes  in  the  seasons.  It 
was  easy,  therefore,  to  infer  that  there  were  large  cycles  of 
time  in  which  the  history  of  men  was  involved.  The  Persians, 
more  definitely  than  the  Babylonians,  divided  the  course  of  the 
world's  history  into  four  main  periods,  each  embracing  three 
thousand  years.  Each  of  the  world's  periods  corresponded  to 
one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  The  whole  of  history  is, 
therefore,  a  world-year  of  twelve  months  of  one  thousand  years 
each.  During  the  first  period  of  three  thousand  years  the  crea- 
tion was  purely  spiritual  and  wholly  good.  Then  came  the 
material  creation,  extending  over  another  three  thousand 
years,  during  which  the  Divine  Will  was  still  unchallenged. 
The  third  period  was  one  of  great  distress,  because  the  power 
of  evil  appeared  in  the  material  world  and  became  exceedingly 
aggressive.  The  fourth  period,  which  is  the  present  age,  opened 
with  the  coming  of  Zoroaster,  who  communicates  spiritual 
strength  to  men  and  enables  them  to  triumph  over  the  Power 
of  Evil.  Slowly  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  is  to  move 
to  its  culmination,  when  Evil  will  be  defeated  and  the  present 
world-order  will  come  to  an  end.  It  is  true  that  Hesiod  had 
some  such  conception  of  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  affairs  of  the 
race,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  view  played  no  serious  part 
in  the  thought  of  Greece.  The  Babylonian  and  Persian  scheme 
of  history  did  affect  the  thought  of  the  East  very  powerfully. 

For  us  the  significance  of  this  scheme  of  history  lies  in  its 
ultimate  adoption  by  the  Jews.  For  at  least  two  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Christ  it  became  the  interpretation  of  his- 
tory most  congenial  to  the  pious  circles  of  Judaism.  It  was 
from  these  pious  circles  that  the  early  Christians  were  re- 
cruited, and  hence  this  view  of  history  forms  the  background 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  The  ''Kingdom  of  Heaven" 
supplanted  the  notion  of  ''The  Golden  Age"  and  "The  Messiah," 
the  "saviour-god"  of  the  older  schemes,  but  history  was  still 
viewed  as  a  great  movement  toward  a  not-distant  Divine 
Event — which  was  the  stable  element  in  these  Oriental 
schemes.  The  ease  with  which  the  Jewish  scriptures  could  be 
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accommodated  to  it  completely  recommended  it.  The  History 
of  the  Jews  thereby  claimed  the  interest  of  all  Christian 
believers,  and  the  Messiah  occupied  the  position  of  the  main 
actor  in  a  drama  in  which  heaven  and  earth  were  equally  con- 
cerned. In  the  mind  of  Paul  it  was  axiomatic  that  the  Cosmos 
itself,  as  much  as  the  history  of  the  Jews,  became  intelligible 
from  such  a  point  of  view.  Once  the  Pauline  position  was 
adopted  it  was  equally  true  that  the  histories  of  all  Gentile 
peoples  became  shadowy  and  unreal,  since  the  kingdoms  and 
empires  of  this  world  were  called  into  existence  only  by  the 
powers  of  evil — the  demonic  power  of  this  world — and  were 
destined  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

For  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  Christian  era  this 
philosophy  of  history  bore  absolute  rule  in  the  Christian  com- 
munities, spreading  irresistibly  through  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  Contemporary  history  meant  nothing 
to  them.  For  how  could  men  who  were  living  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  the  end  of  this  world  turn  their  attention  to  such  tem- 
poral interests  as  politics,  government,  art  or  science,  the 
whole  order  of  things  that  belonged  to  a  passing  show?  Even 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  century,  when  the  hope  for  the 
immediate  end  of  the  world  began  to  suffer  a  waning,  the  per- 
spective of  history  inherited  through  Babylonians,  Persians, 
and  Jewish  and  Christian  apocalyptists  was  not  altered  to  any 
appreciable  degree.  The  consummation  of  the  ages  was  only 
postponed  indefinitely,  but  not  so  indefinitely  that  the  belief 
in  its  immediacy  could  not  be  invoked  by  occasional  preachers 
and  teachers.  As  the  influence  and  dominance  of  the  Church 
increased,  men  of  broad  culture  were  included  in  its  member- 
ship. But  whatever  reaction  against  the  Church's  view  of 
history  might  have  been  initiated  by  them  was  frustrated  by 
two  factors.  The  first  was  the  fact  that  the  Church's  view  of 
history  was  preached  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days,  so  that  all 
classes  of  society  were  indoctrinated  with  it,  and  the  second 
was  the  work  of  the  great  Church  historian,  Eusebius  (260- 
340,  A.D.).  Eusebius  made  the  Christian  theory  of  a  Divine 
Plan  in  the  Ages  most  impressive  by  implanting  in  it  a  chron- 
ology which  embraced  comparatively  the  chronologies  of  all 
the  pagan  and  Gentile  peoples.  In  this  way  the  reader  of 
Eusebius'  Chronicles  was  given  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
world  from  creation — with  all  the  events  in  ancient  times  ar- 
ranged relatively  to  the  central  interest,  the  history  of  Israel 
to  Christian  times.  In  his  History  Eusebius  reviewed  the  last 
epoch  of  the  world's  history,  beginning  with  the  birth  of 
Christ,  as  a  struggle  by  which  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was 
gaining  ascendance  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  needed 
only  Augustine's  work,  the  City  of  God,  wherein  he  equated 
the  Kingdom  with  the  Church,  to  complete  a  view  of  history 
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that  was  to  remain  unchallenged  for  centuries.  About  400, 
A.D.,  Sulpicius  Severus,  taking  his  cue  from  Eusebius  and 
Augustine,  wrote  a  history  of  the  ancient  world,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  through  Israel  and  Rome,  to  the  Latin 
Church.  In  this  history  all  nations  finding  no  place  in  this 
perspective  were  ignored  or  passed  over  with  brief  reference. 
For  example,  Greece  was  ignored  except  for  the  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon. The  work  of  this  man  became  the  text-book  in  ancient 
history  in  the  schools  of  Europe  for  twelve  hundred  years — 
that  is,  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

Now  the  Renaissance  introduces  us  to  the  third  perspective 
in  history.  It  was  initiated  by  the  humanistic  interests  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Greek  literature  which  was  brought  to 
the  West  after  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  not  only  gave  men  a 
new  literature  and  new  intellectual  interests  but,  more  im- 
portant for  our  point  of  view,  a  new  knowledge  of  antiquity. 
There  followed  a  striking  revolt  against  theological  and  eccles- 
iastical interests.  Men  cared  more  for  the  Greek  poets  than 
the  Saints  and  the  Apostles,  and  Plato  usurped  the  place  of  the 
scholastics.  And,  quite  naturally '  and  rightly,  there  was  a 
revolt  against  the  type  of  history  written  by  Eusebius  and 
Sulpicius  Severus.  Henceforth  for  the  Humanists  and  their 
successors  Ancient  History  was  not  the  history  of  the  world 
from  creation  via  Israel  to  the  Church  but  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

But  in  their  zeal  for  the  study  of  pagan  antiquity  their 
perspective  became  just  as  faulty  as  that  of  Eusebius  and  his 
school.  If  the  Christian  historiographers  had  treated  with 
scant  respect  all  peoples  who  lay  outside  their  scheme  of  his- 
tory, the  Humanists  treated  with  equal  indifference  all  the 
peoples  who  stood  outside  the  confines  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  Also  they  committed  a  second  error;  the  history  of 
classical  antiquity  was  just  "an  adjunct  to  the  classics" — that 
is,  it  obtained  its  content  and  proportion  only  from  the  extant 
literature  of  the  most  important  Greek  and  Latin  stylists.  The 
perception  that  the  story  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  help  of  other  evidences  than  these  was  only 
very  slowly  achieved.  But  their  perspective,  faulty  as  it  was, 
represented  an  advance  on  the  Ecclesiastical  histories  in  so  far 
as  it  produced  an  interest  in  documents — an  interest  which 
soon  contributed  a  new  spirit  to  historiography.  Yet  the 
defects  of  the  Humanistic  perspective — through  its  influence 
on  English  universities — has  almost  up  to  the  present  moment 
influenced  our  conception  of  the  history  of  antiquity.  Ancient 
History  still  is  for  many  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  be- 
ginning with  Troy  and  stopping  with  the  barbarian  invasions. 
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But  this  Humanistic  perspective  is  now  being  corrected. 
More  than  seventy-five  years  ago  the  new  perspective  began  to 
appear.  It  was  brought  into  existence  and  developed  rapidly 
through  the  results  of  the  new  sciences  of  archaeology  and 
anthropology,  together  with  which  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
science  of  language  (philology) ,  the  science  of  writing  (palae- 
ography) ,  of  documents  (diplomatics) ,  of  seals  (sphragistics) , 
of  coins  (numismatics),  and  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of 
pottery.  Champollion's  decipherment  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic writing  and  the  explorations  of  Marietta  and  Maspero 
have,  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  given  us  the 
story  of  Egypt  to  a  degre  of  completeness  such  as  no  age  even 
in  Egyptian  history  had  known.  Neither  Thothmes  the  Great 
nor  a  Rameses  could  have  had  access  to  what  we  know  now 
concerning  the  story  of  their  land.  Similarly  the  discoveries 
of  Rawlinson  and  his  successors,  down  to  Mr.  Woolley,  have  led 
to  amazing  revelations  concerning  the  culture  and  the  anti- 
quity of  the  civilization  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 
We  know  now  that  the  culture  of  this  region  was  already  hoary 
three  thousand,  five  hundred  years,  B.C.  Also  in  Crete,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Northern  Africa  the  same  methods 
have  been  able  to  revive  the  past  by  recovering  the  remains  of 
lost  or  forgotten  peoples  and  civilizations.  Fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  race  could  have 
been  said  to  lie  back  of  1,000  years,  B.C.  To-day  the  mists 
have  been  rolled  back  forty  centuries  beyond  that  time,  and 
every  day  they  are  rolled  still  farther  back.  We  have  recovered 
the  stories  of  centuries  as  far  beyond  Homer  as  Homer  is 
beyond  us.  The  perspective  of  history,  therefore,  continually 
lengthens  and  broadens.  Of  some  of  those  recovered  centuries 
we  know  the  life  and  the  problem  of  the  people  most  minutely. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
the  common  peoples  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  culture  700-800 
B.C.,  and  even  2000  B.C.,  than  we  are  with  the  life  of  the 
common  people  of  England  about  1000  A.D.  We  can  also  say 
that  we  know  the  Ancient  World  better  than  it  knew  itself— 
politics,  business,  religion,  social  organization,  government, 
law,  art,  industry.  The  results  of  these  discoveries  constitute 
the  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  whole  history  of  history — 
the  recovery  of  that  past  which  had  already  been  lost  when 
our  literary  history  began. 

Recent  writers  of  history  have  not  been  slow  to  take  account 
of  the  new  perspective  afforded  by  these  discoveries.  In  1884 
Edward  Meyer,  the  leading  ancient  historian  of  this  genera- 
tion, in  his  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  devoted  619  pages  to 
the  history  of  the  Orient.  In  1913,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
work,  he  increased  the  619  pages  to  1,150,  and  then  had  covered 
less  than  half  of  the  history  of  the  Orient;  in  1928  he  added  to 
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the  1,150  pages  another  625,  but  still  the  section  of  the  Orient 
is  unfinished.  The  fact  is  that  he  will  never  overtake  it,  be- 
cause new  material  affecting  the  subject  is  being  amassed 
faster  than  he  can  assimilate  it.  And  even  this  is  only  the 
beginning,  since,  at  the  present  rate  of  exploration,  it  will 
require  five  hundred  years  to  exhaust  the  archaeological  possi- 
bilities of  these  countries.  The  Cambridge  Ancient  History 
has  already  devoted  three  and  a  half  volumes  of  the  projected 
eight  to  the  history  of  the  Near  East. 

But  if  on  the  one  hand  archaeology  has  been  bringing  us 
back  close  to  the  time  when  man  first  produced  a  written 
record,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  assistance  of  anthropology 
and  allied  sciences,  it  has  been  able  to  carry  us  back  into  the 
Neolithic  and  Paleolithic  ages,  so  that  now  the  groupings  of 
the  Neolithic  peoples  five  to  ten  thousand  years  B.C.  are  begin- 
ning to  come  to  view,  and  we  can  trace,  dimly,  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  the  race,  from  the  Stone  Ages  up  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  Metal  Age. 

The  effect  of  this  new  perspective  is  very  revolutionary. 
Both  the  Ecclesiastical  and  the  Humanistic  perspectives  have 
to  be  modified  and  even  abandoned.  Nations  and  civilizations 
which  they  neglected  or  set  outside  the  interests  of  history 
have  suddenly  come  into  the  foreground.  And  if  Hebrew 
history  retires  into  its  proper  place  in  the  wide  horizons  of 
antiquity,  Greek  and  Roman  history  likewise  retreat  into  their 
proper  relations.  We  know  now  that  the  peoples  of  the  classi- 
cal world  were  not  "autochthones,"  as  they  boasted,  and  that 
they  did  not  originate  their  cultures;  rather,  they  were  the 
heirs  of  the  ages  before  them,  as  the  cultures  that  preceded 
theirs  delivered  to  them  in  various  ways  and  to  various  degrees 
their  achievements.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  set  only  the 
stamp  of  their  individuality  on  what  others  had  already  cre- 
ated. And  if  to-day  no  one  would  have  the  temerity  to  appor- 
tion one  hundred  pages  to  the  story  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
and  twenty  to  a  description  of  the  Age  of  Pericles  in  a  review 
of  Greek  history,  so  it  is  equally  absurd,  as  Brested  remarks 
in  the  introduction  of  his  "History  of  Ancient  Times,"  that  a 
text-book  should  devote  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  introductory 
matter  to  the  Orient  and  then  presume  to  begin  the  account  of 
real  history  with  the  rise  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  absurd,  because 
such  a  treatment  of  history  is  not  proportioned  in  accordance 
with  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  World. 

Further,  such  proportions  are  wrong  not  because  of  a  chron- 
ological relation  of  four  to  one — that  is,  four  thousand  years  to 
one  thousand  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Orient — but 
because  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  has  demonstrated 
that  the  history  of  antiquity  must  be  viewed  not  analytically 
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but  synthetically,  as  the  struggle  of  the  race  in  the  process  of 
its  social  development.  In  this  struggle  the  various  experi- 
ments in  the  fields  of  government,  law,  trade,  science,  industry 
and  religion  are  more  important  than  the  different  phases  of 
petty  wars  and  party  struggles  in  the  history  of  any  nation 
which  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  The 
history  of  the  ancient  world  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  history 
of  civilization.  The  preface  of  the  Cambridge  Ancient  His- 
tory, properly,  says :  ''The  history  of  Europe  begins  outside  of 
Europe.  Its  civilization  is  so  deeply  indebted  to  the  older  civil- 
izations of  Egypt  and  Southwest  Asia  that  Europeans  who 
wish  to  follow  the  history  of  their  own  development  from  its 
origins  must  first  of  all  become  acquainted  with  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Egyptians,  Sumerians,  Hittites,  Semitic  and  other 
peoples  of  Northeast  Africa  and  Southwest  Asia." 

The  early  recognition  of  this  obvious  fact  is  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  true  culture  of  the  student  is  effected  by  enabling 
him  to  see  things  in  their  development  and  in  their  widest  rela- 
tions. For  example,  the  study  of  the  growth  of  an  empire 
acquires  new  significance  if  we  see  it  as  one  of  a  series  of  simi- 
lar experiments  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Pedagogically,  the 
study  of  the  growth  of  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian 
and  Persian  Empires  exhibits  to  the  student  in  the  simplest 
form  the  economic  and  political  factors  that  motivate  imperial- 
ism. The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  becomes  interesting 
because  of  the  new  conditions  that  increase  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  as  met  by  its  predecessors.  Such  comparisons 
make  the  history  of  antiquity  vital  and  also  valuable  to  the 
student  of  modern  history.  Again,  the  problem  of  the  reaction 
of  Greece  and  Rome  from  republican  and  democratic  forms  of 
government  to  monarchical  cannot  be  appreciated  until  the 
student  has  perceived  the  influence  of  Oriental  life  on  Alexan- 
der the  Great  and  his  successors.  The  incident  of  Alexander's 
entrance  into  the  temple  of  Amon,  in  Egypt,  has  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  European  history.  Similarly  the  theory  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  as  it  appears  in  the  Occident  world 
can  be  discussed  only  in  relation  to  ancient  Oriental  institu- 
tions and  their  influences  in  the  Hellenistic  Age.  The  decay  of 
religion  and  morals  in  the  Graeco-Roman  civilization  cannot 
be  examined  apart  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  contempor- 
aneous revival  of  religious  and  ethical  living  in  Palestine.  If 
the  student  knows  only  a  certain  number  of  historical  facts 
and  fails  to  see  them  in  all  their  relations  he  has  missed  the 
true  culture  of  the  mind. 

Finally,  the  new  perspective  in  the  study  of  ancient  history 
is  morally  important.    If  we  see  that  history  is  the  story  of  the 
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race's  growing  experience  and  social  development,  and  if  we 
see  that  many  races  have  been  playing  their  part  and  contribut- 
ing their  share  to  the  total  result,  we  prepare  the  student  for 
a  more  sympathetic  attitude  to  all  the  peoples  and  races  of  our 
day,  and  thus  history  becomes  a  medium  for  realizing  the 
dream  of  the  great  seers  of  the  ages — the  federation  of  man- 
kind, the  parliament  of  the  world. 
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At  the  outset  let  me  state  that  these  terms  are  newly  coined. 
By  rigidarian  I  mean  the  educationist  who  is  inclined  to  keep 
to  the  old  and  well-beaten  path,  without  the  desire  or  ambi- 
tion to  change  from  the  old;  one  who  belongs  to  the  ''laissez 
faire"  school  of  thought  and  action,  who  wants  to  leave  things 
as  he  found  them.  By  elastician  I  mean  the  educationist  who 
holds  fast  to  what  in  the  old  is  desirable  and  effective,  but  is 
willing  to  put  to  the  test  what  in  the  new  gives  promise  of 
improvement,  whether  it  be  in  curricula,  teaching  methods,  or 
administration ;  who  does  not  condemn  the  old  merely  because 
it  has  been  long  in  use,  or  commend  the  new  simply  because  it 
is  different,  but  rather  because  in  it  he  discerns  qualities  that 
will  increase  his  effectiveness.  He  is  not  an  educational  "bol- 
shevist"  who  first  destroys  the  old  and  then  hopes  for  some- 
thing to  rise,  sphinx-like,  out  of  the  chaos  he  causes.  Nor  is  he 
one  to  be  so  influenced  by  every  new  theory  that  he  acclaims  it 
on  the  ground  that  if  it  is  different  it  must  be  superior.  His 
purpose  is  always  constructive. 

These  two  types  of  educationists  represent  two  types  of  mind 
— the  rigid  and  the  flexible.  The  one  finds  it  difficult  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  ideas  and  new  conditions ;  the  other  is  always  open 
for  new  suggestions  and  eager  to  make  practical  application — 
occasionally  too  eager.  Each  type  has  merits,  each  type  has 
defects,  and  these  merits  or  defects  appear  only  when  certain 
problems  arise  for  solution  or  situations  for  adjustment. 

The  rigidarian  will  be  more  apt  to  be  a  strict  observer  of 
formal  rules  and  regulations  and  a  literal  interpreter  of  the 
rules ;  the  elastician  will  not  hesitate  to  make  a  generous  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules  and,  when  confronted  with  a  novel  situa- 
tion, will  give  it  a  new  label  and  classification  and  proceed 
accordingly.  The  rigidarian  drives  through  the  road  mapped 
out  for  him  unless  higher  authorities  issue  other  instructions ; 
the  elastician  at  once  avoids  that  road  and,  of  his  own  initia- 
tive, takes  the  detour. 
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The  rigidarian,  accordingly,  belongs,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
system  now  called  the  Old  Education;  the  elastician  to  that 
termed  the  New  Education.  It  is  asserted  that  the  catch- 
words of  the  Old  Education  are  drive,  lessons,  drill,  restraint ; 
those  of  the  New  Education  are  centres  of  interest,  units  of 
work,  pupil  activity,  creative  self-expression,  child  initiative, 
freedom;  the  teacher-centred  school  against  the  child-centred 
school. 

It  is  true  of  all  change  that  we  tend  to  swing  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  The  best  must  lie  somewhere  between 
extremes.  Therefore,  we  should  not  discard  everything  of  the 
old  nor  accept  everything  of  the  new ;  rather  we  should  retain 
what  is  good  in  the  old  and  gradually  modify  and  adapt  it  to 
embody  what  is  good  in  the  new.  New  conditions  need  new 
treatment,  and  some  old  conditions  are  the  better  for  new 
treatment,  too.  But  changes  in  our  educational  systems  come 
slowly,  just  as  changes  in  social  conditions  come  slowly  if  they 
are  to  be  effective.  It  is  the  very  stability  of  social  structures 
that  makes  change  or  modification  difficult  and  slow;  and  we 
find  a  similar  quality  inherent  in  education.  Hope  for  modifi- 
cation lies  in  the  elastic  type  of  educational  director. 

There  are  some  problems  facing  trustees,  teachers  and  in- 
spectors that  call  for  the  work  of  the  moderately  elastic  or 
flexible  type  of  administrator.  Here  the  extreme  rigidarian 
has  little  place.  He  is  too  slow  in  reacting  to  the  new  stimuli ; 
he  lives  too  much  in  past  achievement.  What  is  needed  is 
dynamic  movement  towards  a  new  objective,  with  changed 
methods  in  administration  and  modified  curricula  to  meet  some 
age-old  problems.  One  of  these  is  the  proper  training  of  our 
dull  normals. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  demands  smaller  classes,  a 
modified  academic  curriculum,  and  adequate  equipment  to  train 
in  handicraft  work.  From  our  auxiliary  classes  we  have  learned 
a  number  of  things.  We  have  seen  how  valuable  a  system  of  a 
well-balanced  programme  of  academic  work  and  handiwork 
can  be  in  training  backward  pupils  in  the  three  R's ;  in  creat- 
ing interest,  in  effecting  social  adjustment,  in  stimulating  a 
pupil's  desire  to  improve  himself  in  personal  hygiene,  manners 
and  morals ;  in  correcting  criminal  tendencies,  and  strengthen- 
ing self-respect. 

In  Toronto  we  have  two  schools  called  junior  vocational 
schools,  to  which  the  auxiliary  class  pupils  proceed  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  One  of  these  is  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  The 
principals  and  teachers  of  these  schools  have  made  haste 
slowly,  and  have,  by  trial  and  error,  developed  their  own  curri- 
cula, on  the  principle  of  making  the  courses  meet  the  needs  of 
the  pupils.    Their  work  is  really  astounding.    Every  inspector 
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and  teacher  should  visit  these  schools  to  see  how  well  organ- 
ized they  are.  They  actually  train  the  boys  and  girls  to  find 
their  places  in  the  working  world,  and  to  earn  their  living,  too. 
There  is  educational  value  in  trade  subjects. 

Why  not,  then,  extend  this  system  to  include  those  who  are 
"just  higher" — those  we  call  dull  normals  so  far  as  our  regular 
academic  courses  are  concerned  Some  of  them  are  rather  men- 
tally different  than  mentally  inferior.  It  is  given  to  very  few 
of  us  to  be  equally  clever  in  all  subjects.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  be  so.  This  winter  a  professor  from  Harvard  gave 
the  special  lectures  in  Toronto  University.  He  is  a  brilHant 
man  in  his  chosen  field  of  history  and  economics,  yet  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  passing  junior  mathematics  in  Queen's 
University.  Many  an  M.  A.  or  Ph.  D.  would  have  been  plucked 
if  he  had  to  lose  a  mark  for  every  misspelled  word.  In  the  case 
of  some  theses  the  spelling  was  done  vicariously. 

With  regard  to  the  dull  normals  in  Toronto  a  committee  has 
been  working  on  plans  to  help  in  solving  this  problem.  Our 
Board  of  Education  is  sympathetic,  and  we  hope  that  success 
will  crown  our  efforts  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  When  I 
tell  you  that  in  one  large  school  in  Toronto,  where  the  enrol- 
ment is  1,700,  there  are  51  per  cent,  classified  by  our  psychia- 
trist as  dull  normal,  and  that  of  these  15  per  cent,  should  be 
in  auxiHary  classes,  you  will  readily  understand  how  great  the 
need  is  for  a  speedy  solution  of  a  pressing  problem. 

This  work  calls  for  the  elastic  type  of  mind.  No  rigidarian 
need  apply.  We  have  plenty  educators  who  admit  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  The  question  is  partly  one  of  dollars 
and  cents,  for  the  task  can  be  accomplished  if  we  are  willing 
to  pay.  But  it  is  better  to  spend  our  money  in  erecting  and 
equipping  special  schools  now  than  to  spend  double  the  amount 
later  in  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Surveys  of  regional  distribu- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents  abundantly  prove  that  criminals 
come  from  the  districts  where  the  dull  normals  abound. 

Now  that  the  Minister  of  Education  has  announced  his 
policy  for  reorganizing  the  public  school  courses  that  will  keep 
the  pupils  in  pubHc  school  till  the  age  of  16  years,  this  is  the 
time  to  include  in  our  system  some  such  plan  as  I  have 
sketched.  Mr.  Ferguson  assuredly  belongs  to  the  elastician 
class.  He  is  not  afraid  to  leave  the  beaten  path,  and  we  all  feel, 
I  am  sure,  that  we  have  a  Chief  Inspector  who,  in  the  words  of 
Casca,  will  "set  his  foot  as  far  as  who  goes  farthest." 

Oswald  Spengler  in  his  book,  "The  Decline  of  the  West,"  re- 
marks significantly:  "The  plant  lives  and  knows  not  that  it 
lives.  The  animal  lives  and  knows  that  it  lives.  Man  is 
astounded  by  his  life  and  asks  questions  about  it."  We,  as 
administrators  and  trainers  of  teachers,  should  ask  questions 
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and  seek  the  answers.  Our  teachers  ask  us  questions  that  we 
are  under  obligation  to  answer  as  well  as  we  can.  These  ques- 
tions pertain  to  the  planning  of  courses  of  study,  mastering 
the  latest  discoveries  in  teaching  technique,  developing  con- 
structive and  sympathetic  supervision  of  school  work,  improv- 
ing teacher-training  schools,  and  encouraging  teacher  self- 
improvement.  These  are  the  fundamental  tasks.  To  them  let 
us  give  due  attention. 

Finally,  whether  we  tend  towards  the  rigid  or  the  elastic 
type  of  mind,  let  us,  like  Ulysses,  be  ''strong  of  will  to  strive, 
to  seek,  to  find"  what  is  best  for  the  physical,  the  mental,  and 
the  normal  growth  of  every  type  of  child,  so  that  each  may 
gain  the  faculty  of  using  his  or  her  leisure  hours  happily  and 
fruitfully. 
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During  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  much  attention 
paid  to  the  question  of  supervision  and  to  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  improving  teachers  in  service.  More  and  more  we 
have  come  publicly  to  recognize  that  the  teacher's  preparation 
in  the  teacher  training  school  was  merely  the  beginning  of  his 
education  as  a  teacher.  Skill  is  developed  by  even  the  most 
gifted  teacher  only  after  long  and  intelligent  application  of 
theory,  and  the  school  system  has  no  right  to  expect  maximum 
performance  from  the  new  graduate  of  a  teacher  training  insti- 
tution. This  means  that  school  authorities  should  always 
assume  the  obligation  of  providing  special  instruction  for  the 
novitiate.  What  form  should  this  instruction  take  and  by 
whom  should  it  be  given?  Before  attempting  to  answer  this 
question  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  best  instruction  will 
fail  to  produce  first-class  teachers  out  of  third-class  material. 
I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  a  more  careful  selec- 
tion of  students  admitted  to  our  normal  schools  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  profession.  Something  more  than  mere 
ability  to  pass  an  examination  is  required  of  a  teacher,  yet  this 
is  all  that  is  asked  of  a  student  desiring  entrance  to  a  normal 
school.  No  account  is  taken  of  leadership,  personality,  and 
similar  qualities  so  essential  to  the  making  of  a  successful 
teacher.  In  this  we  are  behind  some  of  the  states  to  the  south. 
Several  of  these  require  a  report  from  the  high  school  principal 
on  an  applicant's  personal  characteristics,  and  as  much  import- 
ance is  attached  to  this  as  to  the  examination  certificate. 

The  majority  of  failures  among  beginning  teachers  seems 
rather  clearly  traceable  to  personality  defects.  Yet  many  of 
these  defects  appear  to  be  definitely  remediable,  which  suggests 
that  we  should  try  to  overcome  them  while  our  students  are 
still  in  high  school.  In  judging  a  teacher  three  outstanding 
factors  come  under  consideration — his  personality,  his  know- 
ledge of  subject  matters,  and  his  methods.  Personality  stands 
first.  It  is  the  teaching  personality  that  places  one  teacher 
above  another.  It  is  not  knowledge  or  methods  alone  that  tell. 
These  are  necessary,  but  they  can  only  become  really  effective 
when  a  teaching  personality  is  behind  them.  After  graduation 
from  the  training  school,  a  teacher  may  be  greatly  helped  in 
improving  methods  and  knowledge,  but  little  can  be  done  by 
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inspectors  and  supervisors  to  improve  personality.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  provided  to 
prevent  the  admission  to  training  schools  of  students  lacking 
in  this  most  necessary  quahty. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  talk  to  discuss  the  training  given 
students  in  our  normal  schools.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  mention 
what  to  me  appears  to  be  a  great  weakness  in  our  teacher 
training  institutions.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  follow-up  work  on 
the  part  of  the  normal  school  staff.  The  principals  of  the  train- 
ing schools  might  secure,  from  time  to  time,  reports  from 
principals  and  inspectors  on  the  graduates  serving  under  them. 
These  reports  should  include  ratings  on  a  number  of  important 
phases  of  teaching,  such  as  thoroughness  of  drill,  skill  in  ques- 
tioning, use  of  objective  illustration,  power  to  interest,  control 
of  class,  ability  to  teach  primary  reading,  etc.  If  a  study  of 
these  reports  showed  that  the  majority  of  the  graduates  were 
marked  low  in  thoroughness  of  drill,  or  skill  in  questioning,  or 
ability  to  teach  primary  reading,  the  principal  of  the  normal 
school  would  have  a  basis  for  efforts  at  special  improvement  in 
his  school.  Another  weakness  in  our  teacher  training  system 
is  the  lack  of  suitable  refresher  courses.  Frequently  I  have 
teachers,  desirous  of  self -improvement,  come  to  me  with  the 
question:  What  summer  course  would  you  advise  me  to  take? 
I  can  recommend  art,  music,  physical  culture,  agriculture  or 
kindergarten-primary  courses,  but  if  this  be  a  teacher  of 
second  or  third  book  classes  whose  work  is  just  good  enough  to 
avoid  dismissal,  and  I  have  no  great  need  for  a  teacher  of  any 
of  the  special  subjects,  what  am  I  to  recommend?  A  good 
refresher  course  given  during  the  summer  would  be  of  inestim- 
able benefit.  Young  teachers  in  need  of  further  instruction  in 
methods  and  principles  of  teaching  could  return  after  one  or 
two  years'  service  and  perhaps  profit  more  by  such  a  course 
than  by  the  year  first  spent  at  the  school.  Teachers  of  several 
years'  experience  would  have  an  opportunity  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  newer  methods.  Courses  could  be  given 
in  diagnostic  work  and  the  use  of  standardized  tests.  Such 
courses  would  be  more  popular  and  of  greater  value  to  the 
system  than  many  now  given. 

These  courses  would  provide  a  means  for  improvement  of 
teachers  after  entering  service,  but  there  must  be  more  than 
this.  There  must  be  someone  of  experience  and  training  who 
can  visit  the  teacher  in  his  class-room,  see  his  difficulties,  dis- 
cuss these  with  him,  and  help  him  to  overcome  them.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  hope  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  our  teaching 
corps  to  the  highest  possible  level.  Who  is  to  do  this  visiting 
and  advising?  The  inspector  cannot,  for  his  visits  are  too 
short  and  too  far  between,  and  he  has  so  many  things  to  attend 
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to  at  each  visit  that  he  has  little  time  for  giving  real  help  to 
the  teacher.  In  the  city  school  the  principal  can  usually  be 
given  some  time  for  this  important  work.  In  those  cities 
where  the  principal  has  not  his  full  time  occupied  with  teach- 
ing he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  assist  his  teachers.  In  most 
cities  where  principals  are  responsible  for  a  class  some  time 
can  be  secured  for  the  work  of  supervision.  In  London  each 
principal  has  one  afternoon  off  every  week  while  his  class  is  at 
household  science  and  manual  training.  Further  time  is  made 
available  by  having  teachers  whose  classes  are  at  manual  train- 
ing take  the  principal's  class  for  work  which  he  allocates  to 
them.  In  this  way  principals  are  able  to  arrange  for  from  one 
to  two  days  per  week  in  which  they  may  visit  the  class-rooms 
and  assist  the  teachers  in  improving  their  work.  But  such  a 
scheme  cannot  be  adopted  in  rural  schools,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  greatest  need  exists. 

To  my  mind  this  need  is  best  met  by  some  such  system  as 
the  New  Jersey  helping  teacher  plan,  with  which  I  have  no 
doubt  most  of  you  are  familiar.    This  plan  was  first  put  into 
operation  in  1916,  with  the  aid  of  private  funds,  in  order  to 
prove  its  worth.    So  successful  was  the  scheme  that  a  state 
law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  helping  teachers  was 
passed  within  five  months  of  the  inauguration  of  the  plan.  Our 
present  system  is  admirably  suited  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme.    One,  two  or  three  helping  teachers  could  be  appointed 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspector.    One  help- 
ing teacher  should  be  appointed  for  every  forty  or  fifty  teach- 
ers in  the  inspectorate.    These  should  be  women  teachers  of 
some  years'  successful  experience  in  rural  schools.    At  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  such  a  teacher  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  on  the  part  of  each  school  section  of  forty 
or  fifty  dollars.    Surely  all  will  admit  that  such  a  service  would 
be  well  worth  the  cost.    This  could  be  met  jointly  by  the  county 
and  province,  or  either  one  could  assume  the  whole  cost.     I 
believe  the  fairest  way  would  be  to  have  the  province  under- 
take this  work,  for  the  province  as  a  whole  would  profit  more 
by  the  scheme  than  would  any  particular  county  or  school 
section.    These  teachers  could  visit  all  schools  on  an  average 
of  about  one  every  two  weeks,  but  as  this  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, the  teacher  could  give  weak  teachers  a  visit  almost  every 
week.  Once  each  month  the  teachers  could  be  brought  together 
in  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  for  the  discussion  of  general  prob- 
lems.   The  helping  teacher  could  relieve  a  teacher  for  a  half- 
day  in  order  that  she  might  visit  a  more  successful  teacher  in 
a  neighbouring  school.     In  other  words,  this  helping  teacher 
could  assist  the  teachers  of  the  district  as  the  principal  of  the 
city  school  assists  the  teachers  of  his  school. 
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But,  I  hear  you  say,  many  principals  are  not  qualified  to 
assist  teachers,  and  where  are  they  to  get  helping  teachers  of 
the  right  kind  ?  The  answer  is :  train  them.  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  definite  certificate  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Education  for  qualification  as  a  public  school  principal  of  a 
school  with  more  than  four  rooms.  This  certificate  could  also 
be  demanded  of  all  seeking  appointment  as  helping  teachers. 
A  proper  reading  course,  followed  by  a  summer  course,  in 
which  would-be  principals  would  be  taught  to  analyze  a  lesson, 
determine  its  strong  and  weak  points  and  offer  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  weakness  might  be  overcome,  would  do  much  to  fit 
men  and  women  for  the  task  of  improving  teachers  in  service. 

Just  how  can  the  properly-trained  principal  (and  when  I 
say  principal  I  mean  also  the  helping  teacher)  help  his  teachers 
to  improve  ?  There  are  countless  ways,  but  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  enunciation  of  some  nine  or  ten  of  what  I  consider 
the  more  important.  In  this  enunciation  let  me  again  impress 
upon  you  that  when  I  say  principal  I  also  mean  helping  teacher, 
and  when  I  say  school  or  staff  I  refer  also  to  a  group  of  ten  or 
twelve  rural  teachers  gathered  together  at  some  central  point 
by  the  helping  teacher. 

The  principal  could  be  of  service: 

1.  By  arranging  for  the  intervisitation  of  teachers.  Teachers 
who  have  come  to  realize  their  own  weakness  in  any  particular 
phase  of  the  work  can  profit  greatly  by  watching  a  skilled 
teacher  at  work.  The  principal  should  know  where  the  best 
teachers  for  demonstrating  any  particular  type  of  teaching 
are  located.  A  talk  should  be  had  with  the  teacher  before  he 
goes  on  the  visit.  He  should  know  definitely  what  he  is  going 
to  observe  and  why,  and  he  should  prepare  a  report  on  his 
return  in  order  to  crystallize  his  impressions  and  form  a  basis 
for  further  conferences  with  the  principal. 

2.  By  encouraging  the  professional  reading  of  books  and 
magazines.  The  teachers'  institute  library  should  contain  the 
latest  most  helpful  books  and  principals  should  urge  teachers 
to  read  them,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  each  to  present  a 
brief  review  of  the  book  read,  at  some  staff  or  district  meeting. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  periodi- 
cals in  every  school.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  colleague,  the 
teachers  of  some  of  the  London  schools  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  assessing  themselves  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 
This  produces  a  revenue  of  from  twelve  to  fifty  dollars  per 
year,  with  which  periodicals  and  books  are  purchased  for  the 
school  library.  In  other  schools  each  teacher  subscribes  for  a 
periodical  and,  after  reading  it  herself,  she  places  it  in  the 
school  library  for  the  use  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff. 
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3.  By  encouraging  the  study  of  special  phases  of  work  by 
groups  of  teachers.  This  year  in  London  each  staff  is  studying 
some  book  selected  by  the  staff  as  a  whole.  One  teacher  leads 
the  discussion  at  one  meeting  and  another  at  the  next.  All 
schools  report  that  much  help  has  been  received  from  this 
study.  The  books  selected  cover  a  wide  field.  Some  being  used 
this  year  are:  Ballard:  "The  New  Examiner";  Russell:  "Class- 
room Tests";  La  Rue:  "The  Child's  Mind  and  the  Common 
Branches";  Kirkpatrick:  "Foundation  of  Method";  Davis: 
"Self  Improvement,  a  Study  of  Criticism  for  Teachers"; 
Blackhurst :  "Directed  Observation  and  Supervised  Teaching" ; 
Thorndike:  "The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic." 

4.  By  arranging  meetings  of  teachers  having  similar  prob- 
lems. These  may  be  grade  meetings  or  district  meetings.  In 
such  cases  the  teachers  should  know  what  problems  they  are 
to  discuss  and  the  meeting  should  be  in  charge  of  a  competent 
leader. 

5.  By  staff  meetings  or  district  meetings,  in  which  problems 
of  method,  principles  of  teaching,  class  management,  etc.,  are 
discussed. 

6.  By  encouraging  the  use  of  self -rating  plans  on  the  part  of 
his  teachers.  There  are  many  such  plans  available  or  any  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  may  prepare  one.  The  teacher  should  be 
encouraged  to  rate  himself  honestly.  The  principal  should  also 
rate  him.  The  two  ratings  would  form  an  excellent  basis  for  a 
conference  between  teacher  and  principal. 

7.  By  assisting  in  the  reorganization  or  grouping  of  chil- 
dren. In  the  case  of  a  beginning  teacher,  especially  in  a  rural 
school,  such  a  service  would  do  much  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
achieving  the  best  results. 

8.  By  giving  tests,  particularly  those  of  a  diagnostic  char- 
acter. The  sympathetic  principal  can  be  of  real  help  to  his 
teachers  in  the  giving  of  tests.  Most  teachers  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  are  achieving  results.  They  wish  to 
know  how  their  classes  compare  with  similar  classes  through- 
out the  school  or  district.  But  more  valuable  than  the  giving 
of  achievement  tests  is  the  help  which  the  principal  can  give  in 
the  work  of  diagnosis.  I  feel  that  the  lack  of  diagnostic  work 
is  one  of  the  greatest  criticism  which  can  be  levelled  at  our 
school  system  to-day.  To  my  mind  the  normal  schools  would 
be  well  advised  to  give  more  instruction  in  methods  of  diagnos- 
ing difficulties.  How  many  of  us  would  put  up  with  a  physician 
who  said :  "I  see  you  are  sick ;  take  this ;  it  is  good  for  all  dis- 
eases" ?  We  want  him  to  discover  our  particular  ailment  and 
treat  us  for  its  cure.     Yet  how  many  teachers  blindly  give 
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practice  in  multiplication,  addition,  etc.,  to  improve  pupils  in 
these  operations  without  first  diagnosing  the  difficulties  ?  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

On  entering  a  grade  III.  class-room  a  short  time  ago  I  asked 
a  teacher  how  I  could  be  of  help  to  her.  She  replied  that  she 
had  great  difficulty  with  multiplication.  Her  pupils  all  knew 
the  multiplication  tables  well,  but  could  not  correctly  work 
questions  in  their  work  books.  She  indicated  one  boy  who 
never  failed  to  give  the  correct  answer  to  any  multiplication 
table  when  asked  orally  but  who  rarely  had  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  his  written  work  correct.  I  examined  this  boy's  work 
and  found  that  he  had  made  no  errors  in  multiplication  but 
that  wherever  he  had  occasion  to  add  9  and  7  he  invariably 
called  it  17.  This  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  inability  to  ''do 
multiplication."  On  further  examination  I  found  that  the 
whole  class  made  very  few  mistakes  in  multiplication  but  were 
quite  weak  in  addition.  This  teacher  was  giving  constant  prac- 
tice in  multiplication,  oral  and  written,  and  was  discouraged 
because  she  saw  no  improvement.  A  little  time  spent  on  addi- 
tion would  have,  and  did  later,  solve  her  difficulties. 

Here  is  another  example:  Last  week  I  entered  a  grade  H. 
class-room.  The  teacher  was  conducting  an  oral  reading  lesson, 
using  the  selection  entitled  "The  Reason  Why."  The  results 
were  poor.  The  teacher  then  asked  the  pupils  to  read  just 
what  Betty  said  and  just  what  her  mother  said.  They  made  a 
very  poor  attempt  and  seemed  to  have  little  idea  of  what  were 
Betty's  words  and  what  were  not.  The  teacher  tried  several 
pupils,  with  little  success.  I  asked  permission  to  speak  to  the 
class  and,  pointing  to  a  comma,  asked  them  what  they  called  it. 
*'A  dot  with  a  tail,"  they  repHed.  I  then  showed  them  the 
quotation  marks  and  explained  that  when  someone  was  starting 
to  speak  these  two  ''dots  with  tails"  bent  away  over  to  listen 
so  that  they  were  upside  down,  and  that  when  the  person  had 
finished  speaking  the  dots  straightened  up  again.  They  were 
quite  quick  to  grasp  the  idea,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  reading 
what  Betty  said.  The  teacher  then  took  the  class  and  succeeded 
in  securing  some  very  satisfactory  reading. 

I  just  quote  these  instances  to  show  that  teachers  need  much 
help  in  diagnosing  difficulties  even  of  the  simplest  nature. 

9.  By  giving  demonstration  lessons.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
place  where  the  principal  can  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  his 
staff.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  teacher  under- 
stands the  principles  which  are  to  be  demonstrated  and  his 
need  of  improvement  along  that  particular  line. 

10.  By  interviews  with  teachers  following  visits  to  the  class- 
rooms. This  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  sugges- 
tion.   These  interviews  should  not  only  point  out  the  teacher's 
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weaknesses  but  should  provide  a  co-operative  plan  for  improve- 
ment. The  teacher  should  be  led  to  feel  that  the  i^incipal  is 
behind  her  in  her  efforts  to  improve,  and  that  he  feels  himself 
jointly  responsible  with  her  for  her  improvement. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  my  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  teachers  in  service.  There  are  many  others  which  might 
be  added,  but  I  feel  that  the  great  need  is  closer  supervision  of 
the  inexperienced  and  weaker  teachers.  I  feel  that  this  super- 
vision can  only  be  provided  by  the  release  of  city  principals 
from  teaching  and  the  appointment  of  helping  teachers  in  rural 
areas. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  four  great  needs  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  in  Ontario  are :  A  more  careful  selec- 
tion of  students  entering  normal  school ;  refresher  courses  for 
teachers;  courses  for  the  certification  of  elementary  school 
principals ;  and  provision  for  the  greater  supervision  of  teach- 
ers, particularly  in  the  rural  areas.  These  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  matters  for  the  far  distant  future.  That  future  need  not 
be  too  far  distant  if  those  charged  with  the  educational  leader- 
ship of  this  province  would  seriously  consider  some  way  of 
bringing  about  this  necessary  improvement.  What  greater 
contribution  to  the  educational  advancement  of  this  province 
could  this  section  make  than  the  securing  of  some  plan  whereby 
these  needs  could  be  met? 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  long-suffering  patience,  and 
I  urge  upon  you  the  serious  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 
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ORAL  READING 


W.  J.  Lee,  M.A.,  I.P.S.,  Toronto 

Reading  is  the  most  important  subject  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum. This  to-day  means  largely  silent  reading,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  oral  reading  is  deserving  of  quite  as  much  attention 
as  silent  reading.  Much  of  our  literature  cannot  be  properly 
appreciated  unless  it  is  read  aloud.  Poetry  and  rhythmic  prose 
make  their  appeal  to  the  ear  and  must  be  read  aloud  to  get  the 
best  out  of  them.  Their  music,  their  beauty,  their  emotion 
can  be  appreciated  only  through  the  ear.  If  our  children  are 
ever  to  care  for  this  kind  of  literature  we  must  teach  them  to 
read  orally.  Other  values  of  oral  reading  are  its  help  in  cor- 
recting indistinct  enunciation  so  prevalent  to-day  and  its  aid 
in  voice  culture  and  in  developing  good  habits  of  clear  speaking. 

I  suggest  another  value  of  oral  reading  on  which  I  should 
like  to  get  your  opinion.  When  children  come  to  us  at  about 
six  years  of  age  they  already  have  a  comparatively  large 
vocabulary  of  common  words,  each  word  representing  an  idea. 
All  these  words  have  been  learned  through  the  ear  and  can  be 
interpreted  only  through  their  sound.  The  printed  form  we 
now  put  before  the  children  does  not  present  a  thought 
directly.  It  must  be  translated  into  sound  before  it  can  have  a 
meaning.  Consequently,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
year  at  school  printed  matter  must  be  read  orally  to  be  inter- 
preted by  many  young  children.  Very  few  children  in  the  prim- 
ary class,  and  indeed,  not  all  in  the  first  and  second  classes  can 
read  a  sentence  silently  and  get  the  full  thought.  In  their  earlier 
years  at  school  the  children's  power  of  language  perception 
through  the  ear  is  strong.  Our  system  of  education,  especially 
our  eagerness  to  develop  good  silent  readers,  places  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  eye,  so  that  the  power  of  forming  ear  images 
atrophies,  or  at  least  is  not  kept  parallel  with  eye  ability.  As 
the  power  wanes  we  find  more  and  more  difficulty  in  sustaining 
interest  in  ear  perceptions.  How  many  of  us  are  good  listeners  ? 
How  many  of  us  can  sit  through  a  sermon  without  going  day- 
dreaming on  our  own  account?  (or  without  falling  asleep?) 
How  many  of  you,  when  in  doubt  about  the  spelling  of  a  word, 
would  like  to  see  it  written  before  deciding  ?  We  all  know  that 
a  large  proportion  of  university  students  quit  in  the  first  year. 
Is  this  partly  the  cause  where  practically  all  the  work  is  taken 
in  lecture  form?    The  graduates  from  our  schools  cannot  fol- 
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low.  They  get  little  from  the  lectures.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  train  our  children  to  visualize  as  well  through  the  ear 
as  through  the  eye?  Would  not  the  training  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  in  the  capacity  of  audience,  receive  in  careful 
listening  be  valuable  to  them?  I  suggest  that  through  oral 
reading  the  brain  can  be  trained  to  visualize  the  thought  so 
well  and  so  easily  through  auditory  means  that  interest  can  be 
maintained. 

That  the  importance  of  reading  is  recognized  by  teachers 
everywhere  is  shown  by  the  time  spent  on  it.  More  time  is 
given  to  it  in  the  first  form  than  to  all  other  subjects  combined, 
yet  results  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  time  spent. 
From  two  to  three  hours  a  day  of  the  teacher's  time  is  taken 
in  teaching  reading  and  all  sorts  of  aids  are  used,  word-build- 
ers, sentence-builders,  plasticine,  flash  cards,  charts,  writing 
on  the  blackboard  and  workbooks,  even  printing  on  the  black- 
board, yet  only  a  teacher  here  and  there  turns  out  a  primary 
class,  or  even  a  first  book  class,  able  to  read  well.  The  pupils 
know  the  words,  I  grant,  but  they  cannot  read. 

If  my  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is  correct,  I  would  say  that 
the  pupils  of  these  forms  develop  a  "word-consciousness."  Too 
many  teachers  spend  the  whole  time  set  for  reading  in  teaching 
words  and  in  drilling  on  word  recognition  by  phonics  or  some 
other  method,  till  the  child  comes  to  feel  that  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  school  is  to  recognize  and  say  words.  Even  after  he 
has  learned  enough  words  to  take  the  book  in  his  hands  and  is 
asked  to  read  he  finds  that  his  saying  of  the  words,  one  after 
another,  even  with  much  pointing,  hesitation,  stumbling  and 
sounding,  is  accepted  by  the  teacher  as  reading.  He  has  no 
idea  that  he  is  to  express  thought;  that  the  words  have  any 
thought  in  them.  There  is  an  utter  lack  of  comprehension  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Word  forms  take  the  place  of  mental 
pictures.  Now  words  must  be  taught.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  child  recognize  words,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  much 
time  wasted  in  the  wrong  kind  of  drill  on  phonics  and  other 
methods  of  teaching  words.  A  child  may  be  able  to  sound 
words  on  the  blackboard  and  to  instantly  recognize  words  from 
flash  cards  and  yet  fall  down  on  the  same  words  in  his  book. 
These  skills  are  not  transferable  with  all  children.  The  same 
objection  holds  good  for  the  teacher's  blackboard  printing  and 
for  drills  by  other  devices  unless  at  the  same  time  the  book  is 
used  and  the  children  are  taught  to  apply  the  ability  developed 
by  these  supplementary  devices  to  the  actual  reading  situation 
— that  is,  reading  from  the  ordinary  printed  page.  Then,  too, 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  more  than  mere  words ;  they  must 
be  able  to  see  groups  of  words  at  one  eye-span  and  each  group 
of  words  must  present  an  idea. 
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Again,  some  teachers  fail  in  making  the  child  feel  at  home 
in  the  class-room.  In  many  cases  the  school  atmosphere  is  cold 
and  formal  and,  of  course,  under  such  conditions  good  oral 
reading  is  nt)t  possible.  No  child  can  express  himself  naturally 
unless  he  is  himself  natural.  He  is  under  restraint,  which 
effectually  prevents  free  and  natural  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  he  reads  usually  in  a  drony,  monotonous  tone, 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  thought  and  feeling  he 
ought  to  be  expressing. 

Then  other  teachers  neglect  to  motivate  the  reading  lesson. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  to  success  with  children  in  reading 
is  to  provide  a  motive  for  learning  to  read.  Children  must  be 
led  to  see  that  books  hold  treasures  for  them — treasures  which 
they  can  make  their  own  as  soon  as  they  can  read.  To  this  end 
the  teacher  must  read  to  the  child — must  read  much.  In  our 
circular  to  our  teachers  we  ask  as  a  minimum  that  they  read  a 
poem  every  day,  tell  a  story  every  day,  and  read  part  of  a  con- 
tinued story  every  day. 

Besides  a  motive  for  learning  to  read,  the  child  should  have 
a  motive  each  time  he  reads  aloud.  An  audience  must  be  pro- 
vided, to  whom  he  is  to  give  pleasure  and  information.  "There 
is  nothing  that  so  stimulates  our  vocal  expression  as  the  desire 
to  impress  upon  others  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  what  has 
impressed  ourselves.'^ 

Again,  I  am  of  opinion  that  young  children  cannot  express 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  an  author  unless  that  thought  and 
feeling  are  clothed  in  words  which  are  actually  in  the  children's 
speaking  vocabulary.  Words  not  their  own  require  the  use  of 
unusual  synaptic  connections  which  is  sure  to  slow  up  the 
utterance  and  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  word  and 
away  from  the  real  objective — speaking  to  an  audience.  How 
many  teachers  think  it  necessary  to  put  the  words  of  a  selec- 
tion to  be  read  by  primary  pupils  into  the  speaking  vocabu- 
laries of  these  pupils  before  expecting  them  to  read  the  selec- 
tion orally?  Do  our  normals  place  any  importance  on  this 
idea?  Investigators  of  the  difficulties  of  reading  from  Ameri- 
can colleges  of  education  emphasize  this  point,  and  Professor 
Gates  of  Columbia  has  prepared  a  list  of  1,500  words  most 
used  by  children  as  suitable  words  to  be  used  in  first  reading 
lessons. 

Owing  to  one  or  more  of  these  causes  the  reading  in  many  of 
our  junior  grades  is  far  from  good.  Standards  of  oral  reading 
are  formed  which  prevail  afterward  and  are  very  difficult  to 
eradicate,  especially  in  ungraded  schools  where  they  become 
school  habits,  in  some  places  a  tradition.  I  have  in  mind  just 
now  a  school  which  I  visited  first  in  the  fall  of  1915.  I  found 
the    children,    without    exception,    from    primary    to    senior 
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fourth,  all  read  in  a  drony,  monotonous  sing-song,  and  with  a 
peculiar  local  accent.  I  asked  the  teacher  to  do  her  best  to 
break  this  habit,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  reading  was 
still  the  same.  I  had  that  school  in  my  inspectorate  for  three 
years,  under  three  different  teachers,  two  of  them  natives  of 
the  section,  and,  if  anything,  the  reading  was  a  more  pro- 
nounced sing-song  at  the  end  of  those  three  years.  Five  years 
later  this  school  was  again  put  in  my  inspectorate  and  I  found 
the  reading  exactly  the  same  then,  although  there  was  a  com- 
plete new  set  of  pupils.  The  teacher  was  still  a  native.  I 
found  many  similar  schools,  but  with  some  of  them  we  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  the  reading  somewhat.  One  in  particular 
is  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  a  large  school  of  over  40  of  an 
average  attendance.  The  children  were  mostly  of  non-English 
descent.  They  were  all  inarticulate,  had  the  same  local  accent, 
read  in  a  monotone,  and  invariably  so  low  they  could  scarcely 
be  heard.  This  condition  of  the  reading  continued  for 
three  years  under  teachers  fairly  good  in  everything  else, 
but  all  of  the  same  habits  of  speech  as  the  children  they 
were  teaching.  Then  a  new  teacher  was  appointed  whose  past 
associations  were  different.  I  visited  her  in  September  and 
explained  the  condition  of  the  reading  to  her  and  suggested 
that  she  do  not  permit  the  older  pupils  to  read  aloud  while  the 
primary  and  first  class  children  were  present.  She  followed 
this  plan  and  dismissed  the  little  ones  early,  so  that  they  never 
heard  the  senior  pupils  read.  In  their  own  lessons  the  teacher 
succeeded  in  getting  very  good  reading  indeed,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  these  was  quite  pronounced  on  some  of  the  older  pupils, 
especially  the  second  class.  By  the  end  of  the  year  this  teacher 
had  three  classes  of  not  bad  readers,  but  she  was  not  able  to 
reform  the  thirds  and  fourths.  In  the  next  year  my  inspec- 
torate was  again  changed,  and  I  have  not  heard  if  the  local 
habit  of  reading  was  completely  wiped  out. 

From  all  this  I  would  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  child  should  be  provided  with  a  motive  for  learning 
to  read  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  has  entered  school. 

2.  By  oral  language  lessons  the  teacher  should  see  that  all 
the  words  to  be  used  in  the  reading  lessons  are  put  in  the  chil- 
dren's speaking  vocabularies  before  they  are  used  for  reading. 

3.  There  should  not  be  too  much  drill  on  the  blackboard  in 
phonics,  etc.,  nor  by  flash  cards  and  other  devices  without  a 
corresponding  drill  from  the  printed  page.  This  to  train  the 
child  to  transfer  the  skill  developed  by  supplementary  devices 
to  actual  reading. 

4.  The  drills  should  not  be  all  on  words,  but  rather  on  groups 
of  words,  thought  units,  to  enlarge  the  child's  eye-span  and  to 
get  hini  tirained  to  express  thought  units  smoothly. 
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5.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  thought  getting  instead  of 
word  naming. 

6.  Of  course,  distinct  articulation,  clear  enunciation  and  cor- 
rect pronunciation  should  be  insisted  on  from  the  first. 

7.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  child  is  made  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  class-room  and  that  he  has  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  to  read. 

8.  After  proper  preparation  the  child  reader  should  be  given 
an  audience — the  teacher,  the  pupils,  the  inspector. 

9.  A  bad  reader  should  never  be  permitted  to  read  to  the 
class. 

10.  It  is  a  question  whether,  in  general,  it  is  wise  to  employ 
a  native  of  the  section  as  teacher. 

If  we  can  get  good  oral  reading  in  the  junior  grades  half,  or 
more  than  half,  the  battle  is  won.  And  it  ought  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  intelligent  and  intelligible  readers  out  of  these 
young  children.  They  are  less  self-conscious  than  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  and,  after  the  first  strangeness  of  the 
school-room  has  worn  off,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  be  perfectly  natural  and  to  express  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings just  as  they  feel  them.    It  all  depends  on  the  teacher. 

But,  though  we  have  made  a  good  start,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Unless  expressive  reading  can  be  kept  up  in  the  third 
and  fourth  forms,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  routine,  unless 
it  has  become  a  habit,  it  is  difficult  to  get  children  over  ten 
years  of  age,  especially  boys,  to  let  themselves  out,  to  become 
oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  to  forget  themselves  in  their 
absorption  in  the  selection  to  be  read.  It  is  said  that  after  the 
twelfth  year  oral  reading  steadily  deteriorates.  I  am  sure  this 
self -consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  one  of  the  causes. 
(One  of  my  teachers  takes  oral  reading  with  the  boys  of  her 
class  when  the  girls  are  absent  at  household  science,  with  good 
results.)  Make  the  expression  of  feeling  in  oral  reading  cus- 
tomary ;  have  it  just  what  is  ordinarily  expected,  and  most  chil- 
dred  will  fall  in  line,  and,  without  restraint,  read  quite  freely 
and  naturally. 

It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to  get  into  a  rut  in  the  reading  lesson 
and  to  form  the  habit  of  doing  a  thing  in  the  same  manner, 
day  after  day,  without  thought  as  to  the  reason  or  value  of 
such  a  procedure.  We  find,  from  the  second  class  up,  the  pupils 
asked  to  read  orally  to  each  other,  one  after  another,  with  little 
help  from  the  teacher  except  with  the  pronunciation  of  words. 
All  the  pupils  have  the  same  book  open  before  them  and  are 
expected  to  follow  minutely,  that  no  mistake  in  pronunciation 
is  unnoticed,  though  the  articulation  of  the  reader  and  the 
thought  of  the  selection  are  often  entirely  overlooked.     The 
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oral  reading  lacks  motive  for  expression  of  the  thought  and 
the  silent  reading  of  those  who  do  follow  lacks  emphasis  on 
the  thought.    Therefore,  both  are  bad. 

If  we  are  to  have  good  oral  reading  we  must  first  have  good 
silent  reading.  The  reader  must  get  the  complete  thought  of 
the  passage  by  silent  reading,  either  done  previously  or  at 
least  ahead  of  the  voice  while  reading,  if  he  is  to  give  proper 
expression  to  that  thought. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  gave  tests  in  silent  reading  to 
II,  III  and  IV  Book  classes  tending  to  discover  skills  in  the 
interpretations  of  selections  read  silently.  I  found  that  the 
majority  of  children,  after  one  speedy  reading  of  the  selection, 
were  able  to  get  the  main  ideas  of  what  they  read;  that  they 
also  noted  the  facts  detailed  quite  well,  but  the  results  were 
hardly  fair  in  ability  to  get  details  in  proper  connection  and  to 
go  beyond  mere  grasp  of  ideas  present.  For  example :  Children, 
after  reading  "The  Lark  at  the  Diggings,"  once  were  almost  all 
able  to  see  that  the  main  thought  was  the  effect  of  the  lark's 
song  on  the  rough  and  hardened  men,  while  a  large  proportion 
were  able  to  give  such  a  minor  detail  as  the  christian  names  of 
the  two  men  who  walked  so  far  for  a  lark.  But  not  nearly  so 
many  in  most  classes  could  so  relate  the  facts  of  the  story  to 
one  another  as  answer  correctly  "From  what  country  did  these 
men  come  to  Australia?"  However,  several  pupils  in  one  class 
showed  that  they  had  some  ability  in  relating  facts  and  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  them,  for  they  said  that  these  men  came 
from  Italy,  concluding  thus  from  the  word  "diggers." 

This  thoughtful  reading  is  the  foundation  of  good  oral  read- 
ing. To  read  well  the  child  must  not  only  have  grasped  the 
thoughts  and  f  eehngs  explicitly  expressed,  but  also  he  must  do 
much  collateral  thinking;  he  must  have  used  his  imagination 
and  become  filled  with  the  suggested  thoughts ;  he  must  have 
seen  beyond  the  facts  actually  given.  While  reading  he  must 
create,  supplement  and  relate  the  materials  given  to  other 
facts.  He  must  have  grasped  the  significance  of  the  passage, 
supplemented  the  main  ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to  see,  or  pre- 
dict, related  circumstances  or  events.  For  example:  In  read- 
ing the  "Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  the  lines : 

"Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried." 

should  call  up  many  thoughts :  "It  was  midnight ;  there  lay  our 
beloved  leader  who  should  have  been  borne  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession to  his  last  resting  place ;  bells  should  have  tolled,  can- 
non thundered,  and  thousands  should  have  followed  his  bier. 
But  now,  alas !  by  night,  by  stealth,  without  even  a  single  drum- 
tap,  in  fear  and  dread,  we  crept,  breathless,  to  the  ramparts." 
(Clarke.)     All  these  thoughts  should  be  called  up  and  should 
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be  held  in  the  mind  while  reading,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
effect  on  the  expression  of  the  thought  actually  uttered. 

The  reading  lesson  should  be  primarily  a  thinking  lesson, 
and  every  shade  of  thought  should  be  carefully  distinguished, 
no  matter  how  long  a  time  may  be  consumed.  ''Thought  comes 
from  thinking  and  thinking  takes  time."  It  is  sometimes 
objected  that  we  have  not  the  time  in  school  for  all  this.  The 
answer  obviously  is :  we  have  no  time  to  teach  a  subject  poorly. 
"If  thought  getting — genuine  thought  getting — were  insisted 
on  from  the  outset,  without  doubt  the  work  which  now  requires 
seven  or  eight  years  to  accomplish  could  be  done  in  six.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  develop  a  thinking  person  than  by  that 
thought  analysis,  which  is  the  first  indispensable  step  to  true 
oral  expression." 

The  second  step  is  the  power  of  adequate  vocal  expression. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  distinction  between  literary 
interpretation  and  vocal  expression  and  to  take  proper  steps 
to  secure  both,  for  without  both  oral  reading  in  itself  is  of  no 
value.  In  this  connection  one  of  the  first  considerations  is  the 
proper  use  of  the  voice  as  an  essential  element  to  proficiency 
in  oral  reading.  Our  children  to-day  are  prone  to  be  inarticu- 
late, due  partly  to  the  careless  speech  of  people  generally  in 
this  age  of  speed,  and  yet  more  speed.  American  slang  expres- 
sions also  have  their  influence,  while  the  large  influx  of  foreign- 
ers into  our  schools  has  a  similar  tendency.  The  teacher  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  children's  voices  and  hardly  notices 
the  defects,  except,  possibly,  mispronunciations.  Would  not 
plenty  of  good  oral  reading,  after  adequate  preparation,  tend 
to  correct  the  condition?  There  should  be  articulation  drills 
daily  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  sounds  most  commonly 
slurred,  with  special  attention  to  the  ends  of  words.  (Articula- 
tion should  receive  attention  in  all  forms  of  oral  expression.) 
Other  defects  are  omissions,  insertions,  hesitation,  lack  of 
smoothness.  These,  if  not  due  to  poor  preparation,  may  be 
the  result  of  imperfect  co-ordinations  of  the  muscles  used,  or  to 
inefficient  breath  control.  There  are  many  remedial  exercises 
for  just  such  defects.  Among  the  best  are  Miss  Dickie's  in 
''Learning  to  Speak  and  Write." 

The  proper  execution  of  good,  expressive  oral  reading  de- 
pends on  time,  pitch,  quality,  and  force.  Provided  the  child  is 
free  from  self -consciousness,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
passage  read,  holds  that  thought  while  reading  or,  rather,  is 
held  by  that  thought  while  reading,  and  is  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  impressing  the  thought  and  feehng  on  his  audience,  he 
is  almost  sure  not  to  offend  against  any  of  these  elements  of 
good  oral  expression.  Then,  should  he  give  a  faulty  rendering, 
we  may  conclude  that  one  or  more  of  these  preparatory  condi- 
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tions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  with  the  likelihood  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  passage.  In  such  cases 
the  teacher  should  be  capable  of  diagnosing  the  defective  read- 
ing and  of  supplying  a  remedy.  But  is  he  ?  Oral  expression 
is  most  complex,  since  all  the  elements  of  time,  pitch,  quality 
and  force  are  present  at  one  time  in  any  passage  read.  Then, 
too,  unlike  spelling  or  arithmetic,  oral  expression  is  fleeting.  It 
is  before  us  for  a  moment  only,  so  that  errors  can  be  recalled 
imperfectly,  if  at  all,  by  the  untrained,  and  then  only  a  short 
time  after  they  have  been  heard.  This  complexity  and  intan- 
gibility of  oral  expression  provide  difficulties  for  many  teach- 
ers, since  they  have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  interpret  the  difficulties  of  the  child  reader.  They 
know  the  reading  is  not  good  but  the  subjective  cause  is 
beyond  them.  They  are  unable  to  keep  all  the  niceties  of  oral 
expression  in  mind  and  decide  definitely  the  thought  in  the 
reader's  mind  which  prompted  him  to  read  as  he  did.  They 
have  not  been  trained  to  this.  Instead,  then,  we  find  their 
criticisms  are  often  purely  mechanical,  and  they  tell  the  child 
he  read  too  fast  or  too  slowly,  he  should  have  raised  his  voice 
here  or  lowered  it  there,  this  word  should  have  been  empha- 
sized not  that,  etc.  I  have  heard  teachers — young  teachers, 
too,  not  long  out  of  Normal — tell  their  pupils  to  pause  long 
enough  at  a  comma  to  count  one  and  at  a  period  to  count  four ; 
to  always  keep  the  voice  up  at  a  comma  and  to  lower  it  at  a 
period.  Such  purely  objective  criticism  is  misleading  and 
tends  to  confuse  the  child  and  to  force  his  attention  on  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  thought. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  almost 
wholly  with  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  to  prove  successful 
in  the  matter  of  oral  reading  the  following  qualifications  are 
indispensable : 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  literature  is 
the  first  requisite  of  a  successful  teacher  of  reading.  Our 
teachers  come  from  the  high  schools  quite  well  fitted  in  this 
respect. 

2.  The  teacher  of  reading  must  be  a  good  oral  reader  himself. 
He  should  have  a  cultured  voice  and  clear  and  distinct  enun- 
ciation. This  is  necessary  that  he  will  have  an  ideal  objective 
for  his  class  and  that  he  may  be  a  model  to  his  pupils.  (Not 
for  imitation  in  the  actual  reading  lesson.)  It  is  on  record  that 
a  teacher  with  a  pleasing  voice  and  accent  changed  the  speech 
of  a  whole  neighborhood.  In  this  respect  our  high  schools  are 
not  doing  what  they  should.  Our  teachers  are  not  good  read- 
ers on  the  whole. 

3.  Our  teachers  should  have  a  thorough  course  in  the  high 
schools  on  the  principles  of  reading.     They  must  understand 
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the  psychology  of  reading,  the  relation  between  the  elements  of 
vocal  expression  and  the  mental  states  of  the  reader.  This  is 
necessary  if  they  are  to  have  standards  of  criticism  of  the 
reading  of  their  pupils.  Few  of  our  high  schools  are  doing 
anything  to  help  out  in  this. 

4.  Teachers  must  have  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  peda- 
gogy of  reading,  that  they  may  be  governed  by  recognized 
principles  of  teaching  and  not  by  methods  they  saw  employed 
when  they  were  taught. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS,  COURSE  AND 

MATERIALS  FOR  VOCAL  MUSIC  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Mr.  D.  M.  Herbert,  Director  of  Music,  Baron  Byng 
High  School,  Montreal 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  stand  before  you  to-day.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  honour  your  executive  has  bestowed  upon  me  in  asking  me 
to  address  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association 
upon  ''Music  In  Our  High  Schools." 

Before  commencing  my  address  proper,  may  I  convey  to  you 
greetings  from  fellow-workers  in  Montreal,  who  wish  you  a 
successful  series  of  meetings  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  music  in 
high  schools  let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  question: 
''Why  should  any  high  school  have  music  as  a  subject  of  the 
curriculum?" 

In  the  prospectus  of  music  outlined  for  high  schools  in  Mont- 
real the  following  is  found:  "The  aim  of  this  subject  in  a  high 
school  curriculum  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  music.  This 
best  attained  by  a  definite  course  in  vocal  music." 

May  I  add  another  question?  What  percentage  of  pupils 
entering  high  school  make  music  a  special  study  with  a  view  to 
becoming  professional  musicians?  Shall  we  say,  as  a  fairly 
conservative  estimate,  two  per  cent.?  Should  the  syllabus  of 
work  in  music  be  planned  to  teach  that  small  two  per  cent,  or 
should  it  be  planned  to  take. care  of  the  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
who  are  going  out  into  the  world  not  as  performers  but  as 
listeners,  and  who  should  have  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  at 
least  one  of  the  arts  to  help  them  along  in  their  everyday  toil 
and  to  turn  their  leisure  hours  into  times  of  enjoyment  among 
some  of  the  musical  treasures  of  the  world? 

The  cultivation  of  such  an  interest  in  music  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  teacher  of  music  in  schools,  otherwise  his  indi- 
vidual pupils  will  go  out  into  the  world  to  find  that  the  beauties 
of  choral  and  instrumental  music  are  as  a  closed  book  to  them ; 
the  teacher  has  failed  in  his  objective;  the  child-man  is  disap- 
pointed because  he  misses  the  thrill  that  the  music-lover  er^s 
when  something  worth  while  is  heard  in  the  concert  ^^^J* 
theatre  or  church;  after  repeated  disappointment^  ^^^^^ 
called  good  music  bores  him,  for  he  understands  it^^^'  ^""  ""^ 
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he  turns  from  the  good  music  to  the  not  so  good.  His  tastes  de- 
teriorates but  he  is  happy;  he  has  found  some  music  that  he 
can  understand  and  he  revels  in  it.  The  musician  despairs,  the 
parents  grumble,  and  the  man  in  the  street  asks  the  ever-pres- 
ent-with-us-question :  What  are  the  schools  doing  to  prevent 
this  rubbish  from  taking  such  a  hold  upon  our  youth  ? 

Some  will  say :  Why  have  music  at  all  ?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous ;  can  we  get  away  from  music  ?  No ;  it  is  everywhere — in 
the  home,  in  the  church,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  restaurant — in 
fact,  literally  on  the  air  all  the  time.  What  better  place  to 
create  an  interest  for  good  music  than  the  classroom,  vibrating 
with  young  life,  full  of  curiosity  and  exploration  ?  What  sub- 
ject can  be  used  to  greater  advantage  as  an  emotional  outlet? 
What  subject  is  more  beneficial  to  weaving  the  school  together 
in  the  bonds  of  common  friendship  and  school  esprit  de  corps  ? 
He  who  has  not  experienced  the  thrill  of  both  seeing  and  hear- 
ing the  pupils  of  a  school  lift  up  their  voices  in  enthusiasm  to 
swell  the  strain  of  a  school  song  knows  not  the  power  of  music 
to  upHft  the  heart,  to  realize  the  joy  of  united  effort  and  to  say 
that  the  best  is  really  worth  while.  Have  you  heard  the  swell- 
ing chorus  of  the  voices  of  a  thousand  pupils  singing  together 
such  choruses  as  ''Onward  We  March  Together,"  "The  Com- 
rades Song,"  "To  Thee,  0  Country,  Great  and  Free"  ?  If  you 
have  not,  you  have  missed  one  of  the  thrills  of  school  life.  Then 
even  the  most  pessimistic  would  be  moved  to  say :  "Yes ;  music 
must  have  a  place  not  only  in  a  high  school  curriculum  but  in 
the  curriculum  of  any  school." 

To  these  reasons  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to  add  many 
reasons  of  your  own  for  upholding  a  place  for  music  in  the 
high  school  curriculum. 

Having  placed  music  on  the  curriculum  it  is  our  duty  as 
teachers  to  make  it  a  living  subject  in  which  the  child  may  find 
joy  and  satisfaction.  We  assume  that  the  child  has  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  musical  knowledge,  both  practical  and  theor- 
etical, in  the  elementary  schools ;  the  high  school  teacher  must 
now  endeavour  to  consolidate  that  musical  knowledge  so  that 
when  his  pupil  leaves  the  school  he  can,  if  he  wills,  take  his 
place,  if  only  a  small  one,  in  that  section  of  society  known  as 
the  musical  pubhc. 

The  music  of  the  high  school  should  be  in  the  hands  of  not 
only  a  competent  teacher  but  one  who  has  boundless  enthus- 
iasm for  his  subject  and  endless  patience.  Without  the  latter 
"^  "^  doomed  to  failure.  He  should  be  given  a  free  hand  to 
carry  o,^  ^jjy  courses  of  instruction  he  may  deem  suitable,  and 
no  mattei  what  weird  noises  may  be  heard  emanating  from 
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the  music  room,  the  principal  and  staff  should  realize  that  all  is 
well  within — a  breaking  voice  can  perform  some  weird  and 
wonderful  vocal  gymnastics. 

You  notice  that  I  have  used  the  term  "music  room."  Each 
high  school  should  have  one  room  designated  as  such  and  the 
pupils  should  have  free  access  to  the  music  room  at  all  reason- 
able times.  It  should  contain  at  least  a  piano,  a  gramaphone, 
and  as  large  a  library  of  songs,  choruses,  pianoforte  works  and 
scores  as  possible;  while  the  school  library  should  contain  as 
many  books  on  general  reading  in  music  as  the  teacher  may 
deem  fit. 

Since  we  are  dealing  mainly  with  vocal  music  we  shall  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  that  subject,  although  a  few  passing  com- 
ments may  be  made  on  matters  outside  that  plane  of  musical 
activity. 

On  entering  high  school  each  pupil,  whether  boy  or  girl,  has 
his  or  her  voice  tested  for  range  and  quality,  the  teacher  denot- 
ing the  various  classifications  of  voices  by  letters,  which  he 
gives  to  the  pupil,  e.g. :  A,  unchanged ;  B,  changed ;  C,  chang- 
ing, and  so  on.  These  are  all  entered  in  the  teacher's  record 
book  and  periodically  checked  so  that  the  pupil  is  constantly 
kept  in  the  correct  classification  of  voice.  If  possible,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  principal,  where  a  school  has  several  classes  of 
the  same  grade,  pupils  with  voices  of  the  same  classification 
should  be  put  into  the  same  class,  as  this  helps  the  teacher  in 
his  work,  particularly  so  in  boys'  classes.  Where  a  class  has 
pupils  with  various  classifications  of  voices  these  pupils  should 
be  grouped  together  accordingly  and  changed  from  group  to 
group  as  the  teacher  sees  fit.  To  test  a  pupil's  voice  let  him 
vocalize  the  scale  in  the  key  of  E.  Should  a  further  test  be 
necessary,  let  him  vocalize  the  scale  in  F  ascending  or  A 
descending.  Failing  this,  let  him  sing  any  song  he  knows. 
From  this  test  the  teacher  gives  him  his  voice  classification 
and,  incidentally,  notes  any  signs  of  possible  musical  talent  or 
otherwise. 

Having  thus  classified  all  his  pupils,  the  teacher  now  begins 
his  course  of  study  with  his  class.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is 
not  to  develop  vocal  speciaHsts,  but,  through  the  medium  of 
song,  to  enable  all  his  pupils  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  music. 
Hence  feed  your  pupils  on  nothing  but  the  best  music.  Yes, 
the  best  music  all  the  time,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  will  be 
well  repaid. 

The  course  of  study  I  shall  outhne  is  based  on  two  half -hour 
periods  per  week  for  the  first  and  second  year  of  high  school, 
and  one  half-hour  period  for  the  third  year,  with  as  much 
voluntary  time  as  the  teacher  wishes  to  give. 
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As  a  basis  we  know  that  the  pupils  have  studied  solfa  for 
seven  years  and  staff  notation  for  five  years,  so  that  they  have 
an  excellent  grounding  in  the  general  subject  matter  of  simple 
songs  in  unison  and  two  parts.  (Here  may  I  make  an  appeal  for 
the  use  of  solfa  methods?) 

In  the  first  year  high  school  sight  reading  is  continued,  Mc- 
Naught's  Sight  Singing  Reader  137  being  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion, although  all  songs  are  used  as  sight  singing  exercises.  No 
solfa  names  are  used  except  in  cases  of  difficulty;  the  pupils 
vocalize  the  music  to  a  neutral  syllable. 

Ear  training  is  stressed,  the  aim  being  for  pupils  to  have  the 
abihty  to  write  four  bars  of  melody  in  2,  3,  or  4/4  time. 

Songs  have  to  be  studied  in  unison,  two  and  three  parts, 
using  as  many  songs  as  possible.  The  song  book  now  being 
used  is  The  School  and  Community  Song  Book  (Vogt  and 
Willan)  ;  and,  in  addition,  any  other  suitable  songs  in  sheet 
form  the  teacher  may  deem  advisable. 

In  the  second  year  McNaught  S.  S.  R.  138  is  the  basis  of 
instruction,  the  sight  singing  being  carried  on  as  in  the  first 
year,  but  to  a  greater  degree  of  difficulty. 

Ear  training  is  again  stressed,  and  to  greater  difficulty,  6/8 
time  being  included. 

Songs  are  studied  from  The  School  and  Community  Song 
Book  and  The  HolKs  Dann  Assembly  Song  Book;  and  here, 
again,  any  other  songs  deemed  suitable  and  reasonable. 

Simple  analysis  of  the  songs  and  musical  knowledge  of  a 
general  character  from  the  teacher's  own  illustrations  in  song, 
on  the  piano,  or  with  the  gramaphone.  Listening  lessons  on 
some  of  the  works  of  the  greater  composers. 

In  the  third  year  sight  reading  and  ear  training  to  greater 
degrees  of  difficulty.    Songs  in  two,  three  and  four  parts. 

Outlines  of  musical  history,  musical  form  and  general  musi- 
cal knowledge. 

Any  music  useful  for  other  lessons  in  other  subjects  is  stud- 
ied in  all  grades. 

In  the  above  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  in  any  detail  a 
course  for  any  high  school,  but  just  an  outline  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  even  when  the  time  spent  on  music  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  school  week.  Much  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
teacher  knows  exactly  what  he  proposes  to  do  in  any  given 
lesson  period.  Without  a  well-prepared  lesson  the  pupils  lose 
interest,  the  lesson  is  a  failure,  and  the  teacher  becomes  dis- 
couraged. Keep  the  pupils  well  occupied  all  the  time.  Even 
if  the  gramaphone  is  going,  let  the  pupils'  listening  be  active, 
not  passive ;  let  them  not  only  listen  to  but  for  something. 
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You  probably  will  have  noticed  that  I  said  nothing  about 
voice  training.  I  admit,  quite  frankly,  that  voice  exercises,  as 
such,  I  have  found  very  little  use  in  ordinary  high  school  music, 
as  they  tend  to  make  the  pupils  sing  in  an  unnatural,  artificial 
manner.  The  whole  lesson,  not  only  in  music  but  in  all  other 
subjects,  should  be  one  of  voice  training,  with  the  best  possible 
pattern  being  given  by  the  teacher  at  all  times.  Where  lies  the 
value  of  voice  exercises  twice  a  week  for  three  minutes  ?  No ; 
the  whole  lesson  should  be  one  of  voice  training,  with  special 
exercises  to  smooth  out  any  difficulties  that  may  occur.  I  have 
found  that  the  easiest  way  to- enable  pupils  to  produce  a  good, 
clear  tone  is  to  give  a  bald  imitation  of  their  bad  tone,  followed 
immediately  by  an  example  of  good  tone,  stressing  the  fact  of 
singing  softly  with  a  good  open  mouth.  By  that  I  mean  the 
teeth  being  well  apart  and  singing  in  as  easy  a  manner  and  as 
naturally  as  possible.  Demonstrate  as  much  as  possible  but 
use  no  technical  terms,  as  they  only  tend  to  confuse  the  pupil 
and  very  often  bring  about  the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  is 
desired. 

Similarly  with  breathing.  Teach  the  pupil  to  read  in  musical 
phrase  during  the  sight  singing.  Teach  him  to  sing  songs  with 
due  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  this,  coupled  with 
his  knowledge  of  musical  phrases,  will  enable  him  to  breathe 
correctly.  Let  the  breathing  exercises  be  used  as  an  incidental 
means  to  gain  ease  over  some  difficult  phrase. 

Leaving  the  details  of  the  course  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
teacher,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  found  useful : 

1.  Good  unison  singing  the  first  essential. 

2.  A  song  for  pleasure,  pupils'  choice.  At  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Individual  singing  as  a  class  competition — (boys  and 
girls) . 

4.  Individual  two  and  three  part  singing. 

5.  Recognition  of  songs  as  played  or  sung. 

6.  Recognition  of  songs  from  notation. 

7.  Recognition  of  songs  from  rhythm — importance  of  time 
in  music. 

8.  Two  songs  at  a  time — help  to  two  part  singing  and  ear 
training. 

9.  Class  competition  on  musical  questions. 

10.  Class  conductors. 

11.  Class  concerts. 

12.  Musical  recitals  and  informal  talks. 

14.  Attendance  at  concerts  at  reduced  rates — essays. 

15.  School  competition. 

16.  School  concert. 

17.  School  orchestra. 
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All  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  equally  to  boys  and  girls. 
Many  visitors  to  our  school  have  been  astonished  to  see  the 
boys  come  for  a  music  lesson. 

Let  all  the  pupils  sing  together  as  often  as  possible.  Here 
allow  me  to  appeal  to  the  principals  of  all  schools  to  have 
assembly  singing  as  often  as  possible.  Let  principal,  teachers 
and  pupils  uplift  their  voices  in  some  good,  soul-stirring  songs, 
and  mighty  will  be  the  uplift  of  soul.  Great  is  the  power  of 
such  united  singing  to  refresh  the  mind  and  give  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  words  The  School  Spirit — all  for  one  and  each  for  all. 

Let  such  days  as  Armistice  Day  be  celebrated  with  as  much 
suitable  music  as  possible,  when  past  events  can  be  made  to 
live  again  in  music  and  song. 

Finally,  teachers,  by  your  own  inspiration  and  enthusiasm, 
let  the  pupils  see  that  music  is  worth  while.  Make  it  a  living 
subject  in  your  school.  You  will  be  well  repaid  in  seeing  the 
enjoyment  that  your  pupils  have  in  their  music  lessons.  You 
and  they  will  be  thrilled  beyond  measure  when  the  swelling  of 
some  mighty  chorus  makes  the  warm  blood  tingle  in  your 
veins,  or  the  beautiful  pianissimos  of  some  delicate  part  song 
waft  in  gentle  cadences  around  your  head,  and  yo.u  can  read  in 
the  faces  of  your  pupils  the  joy  and  delight  of  singing.  What 
better  reward  can  the  teacher  hope  for  than  the  knowledge 
that  his  pupils  leave  school  with  pleasant  recollections  of  their 
music  lessons? 

This  can  be  accomplished  with  all  children;  it  is  their  heri- 
tage. Give  it  to  them  with  all  enthusiasm  and  fervour  that 
your  souls  possess. 
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TRUSTEES'  AND  RATEPAYERS'  DEPARTMENT 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 


G.  R.  McWhirter,  Colbeck 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow-Ratepayers: 

Since  last  we  met  in  convention,  His  Majesty  King  George  V. 
has  passed  through  a  lengthy  period  of  serious  illness.  How 
anxiously  we  waited  for  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  physicians 
who  were  in  constant  attendance  at  his  bedside,  and  what  a 
sense  of  relief  we  felt  when  we  learned  that  the  crisis  was  past 
and  that  he  was  gradually  but  surely  convalescing ! 

We  thank  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  that  his  life  has  been  spared,  and  we  pray  the  God  of 
Nations  that  our  Gracious  and  Beloved  Sovereign  may  long 
reign  over  the  British  Empire,  and  over  us,  his  loyal  and  patri- 
otic subjects,  the  citizens  of  Canada.  May  he  live  to  see  the 
day  when  such  treaties  and  pacts  shall  have  been  subscribed 
to  by  the  nations  of  the  world  that  national  and  international 
wars  shall  be  an  impossibility. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  address  I  have  studiously  avoided 
any  attempt  to  present  anything  of  a  literary  nature. 

Having  in  mind  the  numerous  masterly  addresses  to  which 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  in  former  years,  and  see- 
ing the  names  of  so  many  eminent  speakers  on  the  programme 
for  the  convention,  I  will  not  presume  to  deal  with  subjects  of 
an  academic  nature,  but,  rather,  will  attempt  to  briefly  review 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  Trustees'  and  Ratepayers'  Depart- 
ment of  the  0.  E.  A.  What  we  have  achieved  and  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish. 

In  his  address  as  President  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  1927,  Dr.  Wickware  ably  and  graphically  outlined  the 
origin  and  growth  of  this  department,  from  its  humble  begin- 
ning in  1887  till  the  present  time. 

In  view  of  this  and  because  of  the  questions  so  frequently 
asked : — What  are  we  receiving  for  the  expense  of  sending  dele- 
gates to  the  convention?  Of  what  benefit  has  the  convention 
been?  Has  the  convention  been  the  means  of  effecting  any 
improvement  in  our  school  system? — I  felt  that  by  a  survey 
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and  study  of  the  many  resolutions  that  had  from  time  to  time 
been  submitted  to  the  association,  and  discussed  by  the  dele- 
gates and  forwarded  by  the  Legislative  Committee  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  which  later  had  been  embodied  in 
the  statutes  governing  our  public  and  high  schools,  I  might 
render  a  service  by  attempting  to  answer  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  December  number  of 
the  Canadian  School  Journal  are  aware  that  I  was  forestalled, 
the  editor  having  stolen  my  thunder,  clearly  and  succintly  pre- 
sented these  facts  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  ''Truly  great 
minds  run  in  the  same  channels." 

I  am  sure,  however,  you  will  agree  that  there  are  many 
tangible  and  apparent  evidences  of  progress  and  advancement 
made  along  these  lines.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  questions 
generated  in  the  minds  of  ratepayers  of  the  Province,  and  reso- 
lutions forwarded  by  school  boards  now  in  the  regulations,  but 
we  are  assured  of  the  good-will  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
present  and  past  Ministers  of  Education. 

From  the  minutes  of  1893  we  read :  "In  the  new  school  laws 
of  1891  are  to  be  traced  distinctly  the  results  of  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  this  trustees'  association,  and  the  Minister  of 
Education  himself  has  also  repeatedly  assured  the  trustees  in 
convention  of  the  indebtedness  of  his  department  to  their  sug- 
gestions." Since  then  the  activities  of  the  association  have 
not  decreased,  but  a  much  greater  interest,  more  especially  in 
the  administrative  side,  is  year  by  year  more  manifest. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  association,  however,  is  in 
the  education  of  public  opinion.  Not  only  here,  but  at  local 
conventions  and  in  neighbourly  groups,  are  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  academic  and  administrative  aspect  of  our  educa- 
tional system  freely  discussed  without  rancour,  distrust  or 
personal  jealousies. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  trustees  but  nearly  all  ratepayers  are  mani- 
festing a  live  interest  in  the  system,  seeking  to  remedy  defects 
and  improve  commendable  features.  Parents,  especially,  are 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
present  school  conditions  and  are  honestly  endeavouring  to 
secure  for  their  families  the  best  obtainable,  commensurate 
with  their  ability  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditures. 

The  influences  emanating  from  the  convention  have  undoubt- 
edly been  instrumental  in  removing  many  of  the  misunder- 
standings and  disagreements  which  formerly  existed  between 
parents  and  teachers.  No  longer  do  parents  expect  their  chil- 
dren, possessing  a  lower  mentality,  to  keep  pace  with  those 
more  gifted,  chiefly  because  the  teachers  visit  the  homes  and 
discuss  the  problems  and  difficulties  with  the  parents. 
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No  longer  do  school  boards  ignore  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  inspectors  advising  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  for  the  school  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
inspector  often  requests  the  board  to  meet  with  him  at  the 
school  at  the  time  of  his  official  visit.  When  he  explains  the 
use  to  which  the  equipment  is  to  be  put,  almost  invariably 
there  is  ready  acquiescence  to  the  suggestions. 

Many  of  the  suspicions  formerly  existing  between  school 
boards  and  teachers  are  removed  and  a  frank  discussion  has 
culminated  in  the  drafting  of  an  agreement  quite  satisfactory 
to  both  parties. 

Among  those  who  have  attended  the  convention  there  is  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  parliament  which  convenes  in 
Convocation  Hall  during  Easter  week  is  the  greatest  educative 
assembly  in  Ontario.  There  the  intercourse,  one  with  the  other, 
broadens  the  vision,  removes  suspicion,  stimulates  and  encour- 
ages the  study  of  our  school  regulations,  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  co-operation  and  for  an  exchange  of  practical  views. 
It  has  aroused  much  latent  talent,  and  is  an  incentive  to  the 
study  and  the  discussion  of  questions  of  public  interest. 

The  grace  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  V.  K.  Greer,  the  Chief  Inspec- 
tor, in  answering  the  many  and  varied  questions  presented 
from  time  to  time  evidences  the  harmony  and  good-will  that 
exist  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  trustees 
and  ratepayers. 

An  association  formed  and  existing  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering all  matters  having  a  practical  bearing  on  education 
and  the  school  system,  and  for  providing  a  medium  of  com- 
municating to  the  Minister  of  Education  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  Province  on  educational  questions,  and  pressing 
the  same  on  his  attention,  assumes  an  onerous  and  a  problem- 
atical task  when  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  possibilities 
and  requirements  of  developing  the  immense  natural  resources 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Should  not  greater  effort  be 
made  and  more  attention  given  to  training  our  adolescents  in 
the  handicrafts  requisite  to  these  developments  rather  than  in 
pursuing  a  policy  and  system  that  has  already  filled  to  over- 
flowing most  of  the  professional,  commercial  and  clerical  voca- 
tions ? 

Our  biggest  problem  in  preparing  the  child  for  citizenship 
is  in  properly  developing  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  It  is 
agreed  that  cultural  and  vocational  training  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Acton  Free  Press,  tells  of  a 
visit  to  Portsmouth  Penitentiary  and  quotes  Warden  Ponsford 
as  saying:    ''Not  one  of  you  magistrates  has  ever  sent  me  a 
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mechanic  in  all  the  years  that  I  have  had  charge  here.  The 
56  men  now  imprisoned  for  terms  of  two  years  or  more  are  all 
without  a  useful  trade,  until  taught  here.  They  are  men  who 
worked  at  odd  jobs,  often  out  of  employment,  with  time  on 
their  hands,  but  none  of  them  had  learned  a  trade  and  were 
steadily  employed." 

I  read  somewhere  that  very  many  students  now  attend  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  for  personal  or  social  reasons.  They 
have  no  definite  object  in  mind,  no  particular  interest  in  re- 
search for  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  do  not  devote  their 
time  to  study.  These  will,  naturally,  be  misfits  in  the  social 
order  of  our  country. 

Realizing  that  the  method  of  training  the  adolescent  needed 
reconstruction,  the  Federal  Government,  some  years  ago,  set 
apart  a  liberal  grant  to  foster  technical  education,  a  term 
covering  "any  vocational  or  technical  or  industrial  education 
or  instruction,  approved  as  necessary  or  desirable  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting industry  and  the  mechanical  trades,  and  to  increase  the 
earning  capacity,  efficiency  and  productive  power  of  those  em- 
ployed therein."  All  the  larger  centres  and  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded,  and 
the  result  is  very  marked,  but  in  the  country  districts,  where 
I,  as  a  ruralite,  think  that  this  education  is  most  needed,  it  has 
been  sadly  neglected,  although  in  some  districts  which  might 
be  rightly  termed  rural,  schools  have  been  established. 

In  the  mining  area  at  Haileybury  such  an  institution  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service.  From  a  comparatively  small  enrolment 
of  the  young  people  of  the  community  sixty  of  the  graduates 
have  been  employed  as  prospectors,  millmen,  assayers,  mine 
surveyors,  assistant  foremen  or  superintendents,  mine  scouts, 
mine  managers,  mining  engineers,  mechanics,  field  foremen, 
draughtsmen,  mining  instructors  and  brokers. 

A  curriculum  embracing  subjects  fitting  young  men  for  such 
positions  is  surely  more  to  be  desired  than  the  stressing  of 
victories  won  on  the  field  of  conflict,  as  was,  and  is  to-day, 
general  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  My  recollection  of  history 
centres  chiefly  around  the  following  couplet: 

**At  Blenheim,  Malplaquet,  Ramillies, 

Gibralter,  France,  and  Spain, 
United  Britons  beat  their  foes 
In  Good  Queen  Annie's  reign." 

Would  our  girls  not  be  better  fitted  for  life  and  citizenship  if 
given  a  practical  course  in  domestic  science  or  millinery  and 
dressmaking,  rather  than  ask  them  to  spend  the  formative 
years  of  their  lives  concentrating  on  the  dead  languages  to 
produce  results  attributed  to  one  who,  after  spending  some  time 
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in  mastering  Latin,  when  asked  to  write  a  sentence  in  that 
language,  submitted  the  following : 

"Boyabus,  kissabus  sweet  girlorum 
Girlabus,  likabus  wanti  somorum"  ? 

Naturally  the  question  of  cost  enters  into  all  their  proposi- 
tions, but  I  have  long  entertained  the  thought  that  to  utilize 
such  buildings  as  are  available  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
generous  legislative  grants  provided  for  this  purpose  a  course 
of  studies  in  the  several  crafts  could  be  adopted  that  would  at 
least  discover  the  talents  and  adaptabilities  or  inclinations  of 
those  who  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded. 

The  need  for  something  of  this  kind  has  long  been  apparent 
in  the  rural  sections,  a  need  strongly  emphasized  in  an  address 
recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  principal  emeritus  of  the 
0.  A.  C.,  who  said  that  in  the  erection  of  certain  buildings  at 
the  Experimental  Farm,  steamfitters,  plumbers,  lathers,  car- 
penters, plasterers,  etc.,  all  spoke  in  tongues  indicating  they 
were  neither  Canadian  born  nor  Canadian  educated.  He  also 
said  that  of  twenty-eight  tenants  on  tobacco  farms  in  Norfolk 
County  sixteen  were  from  Carolina  and  twelve  were  Belgians. 

Another  subject  that  would  much  more  than  justify  the  very 
small  outlay  is  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  rural  schools.  The 
study  and  practice  of  this  subject  will  undoubtedly  develop  a 
taste  for  that  which  is  high  and  sublime,  and  would  solve  many 
social  and  community  problems,  besides  giving  the  children  an 
advantageous  cultural  training.  Inspectors  are  agreed  that  in 
schools  where  music  is  taught  more  progress  is  made,  the  dis- 
cipline is  much  better,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  evidence  of 
restfulness. 

On  page  7  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal  of  January,  1929,  ap- 
pears an  article  from  the  pen  of  Agnes  Boysen,  Principal  of 
Lyndale  School,  Minneapolis,  that  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal, 
as  it  contains  more  food  for  thought  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. The  teachers,  realizing  that  education  does  not  consist 
in  the  ability  to  pass  examinations  on  the  academic  subjects  on 
the  curriculum,  but  for  character  growth  and  citizenship,  after 
consultation  with  the  parents,  formed  a  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation and  drafted  a  set  of  score  cards,  on  which  credit  was 
given  for  reliability,  obedience,  industry,  self-control,  social 
attitudes,  judgment,  punctuality,  initiative,  personal  habits 
and  thrift.  Note  was  taken  not  only  of  the  demeanour  during 
school  hours  but  at  home  and  on  the  playground.  Splendid 
results  were  obtained.  Miss  Boysen  says,  in  part :  "I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  Lyndale  School  advanced  in  scholarship  beyond 
anything  it  has  ever  done  in  the  old  system  of  marking.    We 
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were  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  growth  in  character  would 
produce  growth  in  scholarship  that  we  were  not  surprised  when 
this  occurred." 

If  ideas  of  this  kind  could  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  our 
public  school  pupils  I  am  sure  that  there  would  not  be  the  lack 
of  courtesy  to  their  elders  and  the  lack  of  politeness  and  good 
manners  referred  to  by  His  Honor  Judge  Scott  in  an  address 
here  or  at  Kemptville,  but  would  tend  to  cause  them  to  "play 
the  game"  and  would  act  as  a  brake  or  safeguard  against  some 
of  the  dishonest  and  dishonourable  practices  of  which  many  of 
the  district  representatives  complain  at  our  valuable  school 
fairs. 

At  the  risk  of  speaking  at  too  great  length,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  another  subject,  the  teaching  of  civics.  More  time,  we 
believe,  could  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  a  school  near  my  home  the  teacher  in  charge,  a  few  years 
ago,  as  a  form  of  recreation,  had  her  pupils  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  reeve,  deputy  reeve  and  councillors,  and  super- 
vised the  conduct  of  a  council  in  session,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  deal  with  the  trustee  board,  the  township 
and  county  councils,  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  the  House  of  Commons,  their  duties  and  sources 
of  revenue,  etc. 

The  teachers  in  Cayuga  PubHc  School  have  for  some  years 
pursued  a  somewhat  similar,  but  more  elaborate,  course,  with 
the  result  that  corporal  punishment  is  practically  unknown,  as 
the  pupils  discipline  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that,  with  a 
form  of  instruction  of  this  kind,  the  pupils  so  privileged  must 
know  vastly  more  of  our  civil  institutions  and  the  methods  by 
which  our  country  is  governed. 

To  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
many  times  in  the  past  and  have  learned  that  in  this  associa- 
tion we  have  one  of  the  most  co-operative  and  democratic 
organizations  in  existence,  these  suggestions  may  appear 
superfluous,  but  those  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  association  may  I  ask  that  close  attention 
be  given  to  all  matters  dealt  with,  and  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit.  Some  of  you  have,  no 
doubt,  heard  that  everything  is  cut  and  dried  by  the  executive, 
but  a  close  observance  will  convince  you  that,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  or  the  by-laws,  enacted 
by  the  delegates  themselves,  everything  done  is  by  the  major- 
ity vote  of  the  delegates  in  convention. 
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May  we,  then,  in  our  several  communities  teach  the  youth 
those  co-operative  principles  taught  and  practised  here,  and 
endeavour  to  interest  our  neighbours  in  the  achievements, 
operations  and  objectives  of  the  Ontario  Trustees'  and  Rate- 
payers' Association :  encourage  township  and  county  organiza- 
tions to  function,  to  draft  and  discuss  resolutions  relating  to 
local  requirements,  then  forward  same  with  some  one  to  spon- 
sor them  to  the  parent  organization,  through  which  channel 
alone  can  the  desired  results  be  obtained. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  (I  regard  it  as 
a  signal  honour)  conferred  on  me  in  electing  me  president  of 
this  association? 

May  I  bespeak  for  my  successor  the  same  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration that  has  been  extended  to  me? 
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TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT 


I 


RESEARCH  AND  AGRICULTURE 


Dr.  H.  M.  Tory 

Dr.  H.  M.  Tory  was  received  with  applause,  and  said: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  topic  that  was 
suggested  to  me  as  a  subject  to  discuss  for  a  little  while  this 
morning  is  so  large  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  in  heartiest 
agreement  with  the  statements  that  were  just  made  by  Dr. 
Solandt.  I  believe  the  problem  of  rural  life  is  the  biggest 
problem  we  are  facing  in  Canada  to-day.  With  the  concen- 
trated population  in  our  cities  and  towns  we  have  contacts 
that  enable  us  to  deal  with  their  problems  as  they  arise ;  but 
with  the  scattered  population  in  our  rural  districts  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  people  to  work  together,  thus  establishing  sym- 
pathy with  one  another.  It  is  more  like  the  separation  that 
exists  between  national  groups.  It  is  hard  to  get  people  who 
are  widely  separated  to  understand  each  other.  I  am  confident 
that  if  we  could  do  what  Dr.  Solandt  suggested — create  that 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  effort  through  the  use  of  our  coun- 
try schools — we  would  do  more  to  solve  our  rural  problem  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  means.  That  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment in  our  country  schools  of  highly-trained  and  well- 
equipped  teachers,  for,  after  all,  the  centre  of  influence  in  the 
school,  if  it  is  to  function  effectively,  must  be  the  mentality  of 
an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  acting  under  one  leader- 
ship. The  easiest  and  most  economic  approach  to  such  an 
organization  is  through  competent  headship  in  our  country 
schools. 

Now,  I  am  a  country  boy — if  a  man  with  gray  hair  can  speak 
of  himself  as  a  boy.  What  I  mean  is,  I  grew  up  under  country 
life  conditions,  beginning  with  the  elementary  schools,  first  as 
a  pupil  and  then  as  a  teacher.  I  know  some  of  the  difficulties 
that  present  themselves  in  the  organization  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. I  know  how  deep-seated  are  many  of  the  prejudices  and 
how  strong  the  disposition  to  remain  static  that  is  part  of  the 
life  of  the  country.  These  are  things  that  must  be  overcome; 
things  which  every  thoughtful  man  who  is  interested  in  the 
development  of  Canada  must  assist  in  overcoming. 
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The  statement  is  often  made — made  so  often  that  we  some- 
times lose  the  sense  of  its  meaning — that  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  science,  which  is  an  age  of  change.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
in  this  generation  to  realize  the  change  that  has  taken  place  as 
between  our  life  in  this  generation  and  the  life  of  a  generation 
ago.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  lived  through  a  good  many  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  We  have  seen  the  rise  of 
the  industrial  system  in  Canada,  inherited  from  the  older 
countries  of  the  world.  We  have  seen  the  equipment  of  indus- 
try completely  changed ;  the  kind  of  men  required  in  industry 
changed  also.  The  old  days,  when  some  ambitious  individual 
started  with  a  small  plant  for  manufacturing  a  local  product 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  small  community  in  which  he  lived, 
which  grew  into  a  larger  organization  to  serve  a  larger  number 
of  people,  have  passed  away  altogether,  just  as  did  the  old 
system  of  manufacturing  in  the  home  previously  pass  away. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  all  that  has  practically  come 
about  in  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  still  living.  I  remember, 
myself,  when  nearly  all  the  things  required  in  the  home  were 
produced  at  home.  Then  the  farmer  lived  on  the  land  and 
grew  what  he  required.  Even  the  cloth  was  woven  and  the 
clothing  made  in  the  home.  To-day  the  large  industrial  and 
business  organizations,  as  the  result  of  the  scientific  movement 
of  the  age,  have  brought  the  countryman  in  contact  with  the 
city,  and  we  buy  almost  everything  we  need.  The  whole  rela- 
tionship of  the  man  in  the  country  to  the  man  in  the  town  has 
changed,  and  we  have  become  in  the  country  as  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  modern  machinery  of  industry  as  our  forefathers 
were  dependent  on  their  own  efforts,  on  the  things  they  did 
themselves. 

Now,  I  say  that  is  a  remarkable  change,  and  it  has  been 
brought  about  very  largely  by  the  researches  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  hundred  years  into  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  things  which  mankind  can  get  from  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.  In  the  pubhc  mind  the  chief  interest  has  been 
centred  upon  the  possible  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  result 
of  this  new  application  of  knowledge.  Men  have  seized  upon 
this  new  arrangement  of  things  wherever  it  pointed  the  road 
to  the  rapid  accumulation  and  development  of  wealth.  The 
result  is  that  the  towns  and  cities,  with  their  close  and  easy 
contacts,  their  plenitude  of  labour  available  for  new  efforts, 
have  developed  an  enlarged  life  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  The  country  has  been  more  or  less  left  behind, 
although  the  reaction  on  us  in  the  country  has  been  definite 
and  clear  in  the  fact  that  we  have  become  unnecessarily  de- 
pendent on  what  the  city  gives  us  for  many  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 
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I  have  gone  into  country  homes  in  Western  Canada,  for 
example,  and  found  that  nearly  all  the  things  that  we  used  to 
grow  and  use  on  the  farm  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  I  was  born, 
in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  are  being  bought  in  the  town, 
coming  out  of  the  great  packing  plants  and  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  towns  and  cities.  It  always  strikes  me 
as  peculiar  to  go  into  a  country  home  and  eat  cornflakes.  I 
never  quite  get  accustomed  to  the  idea,  because,  after  all,  the 
farm  is  the  place  where  the  food  supplies  of  the  world  are 
produced.  Some  improvement  in  taste  and  quahty  is  supposed 
to  be  given  in  the  manufacturing  process,  the  quahty  of  which 
is  very  doubtful  and  the  cost  very  high. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  with  you  this  morning  for  a 
few  moments,  however,  is  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  benefit 
of  this  modern  movement  back  upon  the  land  to  the  people 
who  live  upon  the  land.  The  great  developments  of  agriculture 
in  Europe,  about  which  Dr.  Solandt  was  speaking  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  were  the  outcome  of  a  definite  and  clearly  organized 
elf ort  to  bring  to  the  country  people  the  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  increase  their  production  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  the  industrial  development  that  was  going  on  in  the 
city,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products  in  like  propor- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that  in  countries  like  Denmark,  Germany 
and  France  this  has  been  easier  because  the  density  of  popula- 
tion in  the  country  made  it  easier  for  people  to  get  together 
and,  hence,  easier  to  secure  co-operation.  The  question  is :  Can 
this  be  done  in  a  country  like  ours  ? 

Now,  in  a  country  as  widely  scattered  in  population  as  in 
Canada,  and  even  in  a  very  large  part  of  this  great  Province  of 
Ontario,  the  distribution  of  population  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  face ;  how  to  get  information  that  is  valuable 
to  the  people  who  are  so  scattered,  who  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
get  together.  Dr.  Solandt  said  that  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  creation  in  our  minds  of  a  determination  to  have  it 
brought  about.  There  is  no  way  that  anything  worth  while  can 
be  accomplished  but  on  the  basis  of  the  organized  will  of  some- 
body; and,  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  are  con- 
cerned, no  matter  how  great  our  leadership  may  be,  it  must 
ultimately  come  out  of  the  organized  will  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  other  basis  on  which  we  can  get  it  done.  Not  only 
is  there  no  other  basis  but  the  people  of  the  country  would 
never  be  satisfied  to  have  it  done  in  any  other  way.  We  are  a 
democratic  people,  and  we  resist  having  things  forced  upon  us, 
and  I  believe  that  is  the  highest  test  of  a  civilized  community 
— that  we  do  resist  having  things  forced  upon  us  that  are  not 
in  accordance  with  our  judgment.  (Hear,  hear!)  But  remem- 
ber this,  if  we  take  that  position  we  must  set  ourselves  to  the 
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task  of  improving  our  judgment  so  that  we  know  we  have  one 
that  is  worth  while.  The  task  which  the  country  school  and 
the  rural  leader  must  set  before  them  is  a  definite  and  clear 
task  in  relation  to  the  people  of  the  community  in  which  they 
are  situated.  They  must  help  create  this  better  understand- 
ing. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  application  of  scientific 
research  in  agriculture  I  speak  as  a  countryman,  for  I  am  not 
only  a  countryman  born  but  I  am  a  countryman  at  heart.  I 
want  to  say  this  to  you — and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  oif  ended  at 
me  for  saying  it — there  is  no  class  in  our  community  that  re- 
sists changes  more  than  do  the  people  in  the  country  districts. 
Let  me  give  you  an  illustration:  I  remember  an  old  uncle,  a 
typical  countryman,  whom  I  loved  very  much.  Many  years 
ago,  when  the  Government  first  began  sending  specialists  to 
talk  on  farm  problems  to  the  country  communities,  a  young 
man  was  sent  down  to  our  county  to  discuss  better  methods  of 
dairying.  This  dear  old  uncle  of  mine  was  a  cattle  man;  he 
never  made  a  pound  of  butter  in  his  life  and  had  no  instinct  for 
dairying ;  his  instincts  were  all  against  dairying,  and  his  family 
were  the  same.  I  went  with  him  to  listen  to  this  discussion  on 
butter-making.  He  and  I  were  very  fond  of  each  other,  and 
he  used  to  talk  to  me  very  confidentially.  It  was  the  Liberal 
Government  that  was  sending  this  agent  around,  and  uncle 
was  a  Grit,  and  he  hated  like  sin  to  criticize  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment—  (laughter) — but  he  said  to  me:  "You  know,  Mar- 
shall, it  seems  to  me  these  people  are  wasting  a  lot  of  time 
and  money  sending  people  around  to  tell  us  how  to  do  things 
when  we  know  a  darn  sight  more  about  them  than  they  do." 
(Laughter.)  As  I  said  before,  he  had  never  made  a  pound  of 
butter  in  his  life,  but  he  resisted  the  idea  that  some  young 
college  man  might  know  more  about  it  than  he  did,  and  he 
really  did  not  want  to  be  told.  Now,  I  say  that  that  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  characteristic  of  a  settled  community  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  traditional  way  and  hates  to  have  its 
traditions  changed. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  scientific  work  in  agriculture  in  the  country  has  been 
the  disposition  to  resist  the  application  of  new  ideas.  I  am 
not  finding  any  fault  with  that  really,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  if 
we  could  get  our  minds  fixed  on  a  principle — the  idea  of  im- 
provement—  and  get  our  understanding  clarified  as  to  the 
necessity  of  improvement,  then  I  would  be  quite  willing  to 
trust  the  judgment  of  any  group  of  men  if  I  knew  that  they 
had  thought  things  out  for  themselves.  You  cannot  impose 
improved  methods  on  a  democratic  people  of  the  British  stock 
until  it  comes  ultimately  out  of  their  own  understanding  and 
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as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  their  own  judgment.    Now, 
perhaps,  I  have  said  enough  on  that  subject. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  great  changes 
that  have  taken  place  as  the  result  of  research.  Older  men 
here  will  remember  the  time — I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the 
conditions  in  Ontario  forty  years  ago  as  I  am  with  other  parts 
of  Canada — the  time  when  immense  changes  were  taking  place 
in  the  use  of  equipment  on  the  farm — that  is,  the  application 
of  labour-saving  devices.  That  application  has  changed  enor- 
mously the  labour  of  the  farm.  I  imagine  that  one  man,  with 
modern  equipment,  can  do  as  much  work  to-day  as  from  five  to 
seven  men  forty  years  ago.  Yet  we  somewhat  resisted  the  in- 
coming of  this  modern  equipment.  Nearly  all  of  it  has  been 
the  result  of  some  new  scientific  idea  getting  into  the  mind  of 
an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  who  applied  the  idea  in  a 
way  to  place  new  sources  of  energy  at  our  disposal.  Labour 
has  to  be  done  either  by  the  hand  or  by  the  application  of  some 
other  source  of  energy,  and  we  have  taken  energy  out  of  the 
abundant  sources  which  nature  has  given  to  us,  put  it  into 
machinery,  and  that  machinery  has  lightened  the  burden  of 
labour. 

It  was  a  great  discovery,  for  example,  for  the  farmer  when 
man  discovered  the  energy  that  was  latent  in  a  drop  of  gaso- 
line. It  has  an  interesting  history.  In  1862 — that  goes  back 
beyond  most  of  us — a  German  got  in  his  mind  the  idea  that 
afterwards  developed  into  the  internal  combustion  engine.  In 
1875  a  Frenchman — you  see,  different  kinds  of  men  at  work — 
perfected  the  scheme  and  gave  us  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  and  took  a  patent  on  it.  By  1900 — I  am  speaking  in 
round  numbers — we  had  the  beginnings  of  internal  combustion 
power  in  the  automobile  and  the  tractor  and  the  other  applica- 
tions that  the  internal  combustion  engine  brought  with  it.  We 
then  saw  the  old  horse-power  threshing  machine  slowly  dis- 
appear, its  place  being  taken  by  the  internal  combustion 
threshing  machine,  a  great  change  for  the  agriculturist.  In- 
deed, many  were  quick  to  see  the  consequence  of  the  change, 
and  these  kept  agriculture  in  the  front  of  progress.  Men  who 
were  slow  to  see  it,  who  would  not  have  it  thrust  upon  them, 
who  did  not  desire  it,  lagged  behind  the  movement.  Many  of 
these  have  left  the  farms  and  to-day  are  working  in  factories 
or  driving  street  cars  in  our  towns  and  cities,  much  to  their 
disadvantage.  I  remember  a  Httle  incident  that  occurred  in  my 
own  experience.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  language  that 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  incident  would  not  bear  repeti- 
tion in  a  public  audience.  I  saw  a  salesman  at  a  fair  in  the 
early  days  trying  to  sell  a  tractor.  There  was  standing  near 
him  a  man  who  was  resisting,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  called 
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the  ''talk  of  this  fella."  This  man  was  poorly  dressed,  and  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  little  discern- 
ment. He  was  annoying  the  salesman,  who  was  talking  about 
the  quality  of  his  tractor  and  what  it  would  do.  Finally,  the 
salesman,  becoming  angry,  turned  to  the  countryman  and  said : 
"Yes,  keep  on  talking ;  you  are  the  sort  of  fellow  that  will  keep 
on  talking  and  gassing  until  you  are  buried;  you  will  never 
make  any  progress.  You  are  the  kind  of  man  that  would  like 
to  plow  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.''  "My  dear  sir,"  said  the  man, 
"give  me  a  good  yoke  of  oxen,"  etc.  I  won't  tell  you  what  he 
said  he  would  plow  with  them  if  he  had  the  opportunity. 
(Laughter).  It  was  perfectly  clear  that,  in  his  mind,  he  was 
resisting  the  introduction  of  the  new  machinery. 

I  said  to  myself :  "There  is  one  thing  I  am  glad  of ;  there  is 
at  least  one  man  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  that  has  in  him  the 
capacity  to  resist  the  argument  for  the  purchase  of  a  machine 
that  he  knows  he  is  not  able  to  pay  for."    (Laughter.) 

It  was  a  scientific  discovery  that  placed  in  our  hands  most 
of  the  equipment  that  we  are  using  to-day  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. But  it  has  brought  with  it  another  thing;  it  has 
brought  the  necessity  for  a  different  kind  of  farming.  That  is, 
farming  is  to  become  to  that  extent  mechanized,  and,  instead 
of  doing  the  routine  things  of  a  generation  ago,  men  must 
understand  something  of  science  to  be  farmers.  A  man  must 
know  how  to  put  together  and  handle  machinery  in  a  way  that 
the  men  of  my  father's  generation,  for  example,  were  never 
called  upon  to  understand.  The  result  has  been  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  intelligence  and  of  dealing  with  rural  problems 
in  a  thoughtful  way  as  distinguished  from  mere  routine.  My 
own  judgment  is  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  can  carry  out 
with  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  rural  population  the 
central  idea  I  am  trying  to  emphasize,  viz.,  that  we  must  search 
earnestly  for  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things,  just  in  that 
proportion  will  we  put  them  on  a  basis  of  economic  and  intel- 
lectual equality  with  the  people  of  our  towns  and  cities.  We 
can  in  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  make  possible  the  things 
that  Dr.  Solandt  was  speaking  about  this  morning. 

What  is  the  reason  it  is  difficult  to  develop  co-operative 
organizations  in  a  country  like  Canada,  while  they  appear  to 
be  so  popular  in  Denmark  ?  I  have  given  one  reason — our  scat- 
tered population.  Another  reason  is  because  we  have  not  been 
quite  wilHng  to  trust  each  other  in  the  handling  of  the  neces- 
sary organization.  That  is,  we  have  not  been  quite  willing  to 
trust  our  leaders.  This  means  that  we  must  either  develop  a 
new  type  of  leadership  or  develop  within  ourselves-  a  new  spirit 
of  trust  and  understanding,  or  possibly  do  both  of  these  things. 
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I  have  been  for  some  years  deeply  interested  and  absorbed 
in  this  problem  of  research  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  rural 
life.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  seen  great  changes  take 
place  in  a  very  few  years.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  went 
to  Western  Canada,  I  was  really  oppressed  with  the  number  of 
problems  that  were  being  put  up  to  me — questions  asked  me 
about  country  life  and  the  problems  of  country  life  that  could 
not  be  answered.  When  I  got  around  me  a  staff  of  men  in  the 
agricultural  college  I  could  not  even  then  get  answers  to  many 
simple  questions  that  people  in  the  country  were  asking.  So 
I  set  myself  to  the  task.  I  said:  We  must  organize  ourselves 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  get  intelligent  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions about  the  country  asked  by  the  people  in  the  country.  I 
brought  together  a  group  of  scientific  men  on  the  university 
staff  and  we  prepared  a  fist  of  problems  which  should  be  solved 
and  set  ourselves  the  task  of  solving  them. 

Well,  it  is  curious  how  a  simple  question  leads  to  a  difficult 
one ;  how  a  question  coming  in  about  what  you  would  do  under 
certain  conditions  resulted  in  our  getting  some  people  to  send 
in  soil  for  analysis.  This  resulted  in  a  very  intimate  study  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology  of  the  soil,  and  before  we  were 
through  with  the  complete  answer  to  a  simple  question  we 
found  that  we  needed  chemists,  physicists,  biologists,  bacteri- 
ologists to  assist  in  getting  the  desired  solution.  Then  when 
we  had  our  solution  it  was  difficult  to  get  those  for  whom  the 
work  had  been  done  to  accept  our  findings.  I  am  not  blaming 
anybody,  because  I  recognize  that  human  nature  is  human 
nature.  I  remember,  some  years  ago,  sending  a  man  to  assist 
in  combating  a  terrible  grasshopper  plague  in  a  certain  section 
o*f  Alberta.  This  man  was  a  very  able  entomologist.  A  meet- 
ing was  convened  in  the  community  to  hear  what  the  entomolo- 
gist had  to  say.  Some  of  the  audience  were  very  critical  of 
college  men,  and  when  the  speaker  got  up  to  give  his  lecture  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  question  as  follows :  "I  want  to  know  are 
you  paid  to  come  here?"  The  lecturer  replied  that  he  got  a 
salary  but  he  was  not  paid  anything  extra  for  coming.  The 
man  replied:  ''Well,  before  we  listen  to  you  we  want  to  know 
whether  you  are  going  to  get  a  job  out  of  this."  As  a  result  of 
that  man's  efforts  there  was  saved  to  the  farmers  of  Alberta 
at  least  $10,000,000  that  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
grasshoppers.  We  applied  well-known  scientific  methods  to 
their  destruction.  This  attitude  of  fear  and  mistrust  must  be 
overcome.  People  must  be  taught  to  work  together.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  elevating  the  general  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity. There  must  be  brought  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  value  of  accurate  knowledge  applied  to  human  affairs. 
This  means  better  schools,  better  leadership,  and  a  higher 
intellectual  life  generally. 
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As  I  said,  I  have  been  for  some  years  working  on  some  of 
these  problems.  I  gave  some  attention  to  problems  of  agri- 
cultural credit.  I  hope  some  good  came  of  the  work  I  did.  Now, 
as  President  of  the  National  Research  Council,  I  have  been  at 
work  for  some  time  organizing  researches  and  studying 
problems  connected  with  our  national  development,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  agriculture.  We  have  had  to  face 
some  big  problems,  and  see  many  more  to  be  faced,  the  solu- 
tions of  which  are  not  easy.  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  if  I 
take  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you  a  little  about  how  we  have  gone 
about  the  solution  of  some  of  those  problems. 

For  many  years  in  certain  sections  of  Western  Canada  we 
have  had  a  terrible  plague  of  wheat  stem  rust.  It  is  still  with 
us.  It  is  estimated  that  rust  destroyed  on  an  average  $20,000,- 
000  worth  of  wheat  annually  from  1916  to  1925.  There  were 
two  states  of  mind  about  it.  A  great  many  people  were  in- 
clined to  look  upon  it  almost  as  a  visitation  from  Heaven,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  A  few 
scientific  men  were  discussing  it  and  one  or  two  men  were 
putting  some  spare  time  into  the  study  of  the  possibility  of 
preventing  it.  Well,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa 
and  the  National  Research  Council  got  together  and  organized 
a  scientific  study  of  the  whole  subject,  and  for  five  years  we 
have  been  going  into  the  problem  of  how  to  prevent  rust.  Now, 
you  may  say  that  we  have  not  got  very  far.  I  will  tell  you 
how  far  we  have  got.  We  have  got  down  to  fundamentals 
instead  of  guessing  about  it.  We  have  learned  how  rust 
breeds,  how  it  grows,  and  what  its  life  history  is  and  from 
whence  it  comes.  Slowly  but  surely  this  knowledge  has 
emerged.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  future  not  very  far  distant 
there  will  be  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  rust  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  economic  losses  associated  with  it. 

We  had  not  got  very  far  with  that  problem  when  we  were 
faced  with  the  fact  that  there  were  a  score  of  other  diseases 
common  to  plant  life  of  Canada  that  were  taking  a  terrible 
toll  out  of  the  production  of  the  country.  I  saw  an  estimate, 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
that  there  is  annually  lost  to  the  people  of  the  North  American 
Continent — that  is,  the  rural  population — 20  per  cent,  of  their 
annual  crop  by  preventible  diseases,  by  pests  and  other  diseases 
that  we  now  know  sufficient  about  to  use  control  methods. 

Dr.  Solandt  spoke  about  the  fact  of  co-operation  in  Denmark, 
and  said  that  it  was  bringing  the  farmers  there  an  additional 
20  per  cent,  that  heretofore  had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
middlemen.  That  20  per  cent,  would  represent  an  enormous 
sum,  but  I  think  we  could  get  another  20  per  cent,  by  eliminat- 
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ing,  scientifically,  the  diseases  that  affect  our  crops.  If  that 
were  done  we  would  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  the  finan- 
cial bettermen  of  the  rural  population. 

Well,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it?  In  the  first  place,  the 
scientific  work  has  to  be  done,  and  it  is  not  easy ;  it  is  a  long, 
slow  task.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  difficulties 
have  to  be  overcome.  Some  years  ago  a  group  of  engineers 
undertook  to  see  if  something  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  dis- 
integration of  concrete  in  alkali  soils.  In  certain  sections  of 
Western  Canada  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  very  great.  What 
was  the  cause  of  it?  Well,  we  undertook  a  research  to  see  if 
we  could  find  out  the  cause.  We  soon  found  out  it  was  not  an 
engineering  problem  at  all ;  it  was  a  chemical  problem,  and  we 
had  to  get  down  to  the  chemistry  of  the  thing  before  we  could 
get  anywhere.  Now,  for  seven  or  eight  years  we  have  been 
working  on  that,  and  there  has  emerged  for  the  first  time  a 
possible  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
these  plant  diseases.  We  have  undertaken  the  organization, 
jointly  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  a  group  of 
workers  on  some  outstanding  diseases  that  affect  the  plant  life 
of  our  country.  Plants  and  animals  suffer  from  diseases  just 
as  men  and  women  do.  The  biological  and  chemical  processes 
in  these  diseases  must  be  studied  before  they  can  be  elimin- 
ated. As  I  see  the  matter  to-day,  I  could  employ,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  agricultural  problems  alone,  of  a  scientific  nature,  more 
scientific  men  than  can  be  found  in  Canada — ten  times  as  many 
as  can  be  found  in  Canada  to-day  completely  prepared  for  such 
work.  They  could  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  problems 
vital  to  our  prosperity,  problems  which  must  be  solved  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  place  in  world  competition. 

But  when  we  have  effected  our  organization  and  done  our 
work,  it  will  be  all  valueless  unless  the  people  of  the  community 
— I  mean  country  people — are  prepared  to  join  hands  with  the 
scientific  workers  and  technical  men  to  see  that  the  principles 
discovered  are  applied.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  open  our 
minds  to  a  new,  progressive  outlook  upon  our  own  problems 
we  will  not  get  very  much  farther  than  we  are.  Otherwise,  the 
scientific  solution  will  be  interesting  to  technical  men,  and 
technical  men  alone. 

Now,  to  assist  us  in  meeting  these  conditions  we  are  under- 
taking the  work  of  training  the  necessary  men.  To  this  end 
the  National  Research  Council  has  founded  a  number  of  schol- 
arships for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  training  of  men  who 
give  promise  of  becoming  researchers.  One  of  the  first  things 
we  found  was  a  shortage  of  men.  We  would  look  for  a  man  to 
do  certain  things  and  we  would  find  that  the  only  man  available 
was  teaching  in  a  college,  and  that  he  had  not  a  moment  of 
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time  to  spare.  Scientific  men  cannot  be  picked  up  on  the  street. 
To  solve  these  problems  which  involve  questions  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  always  questions  of  biology,  we  must  have  men 
who  understand  the  relation  of  these  things  to  one  another 
before  they  can  get  very  far.  We  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
securing  suitable  men  for  training.  This  year  about  fifty  young 
men  and  women  have  been  selected  from  the  honour  graduates 
of  our  universities  to  continue  their  studies  until  they  become 
masters  in  methods  of  research.  We  have  already  trained 
about  175  men,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  over  80  per  cent, 
of  those  men  are  working  in  Canada  to-day  in  connection  with 
the  departments  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments, 
the  teaching  institutions  and  the  industrial  institutions  of  our 
country. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  we  are  developing  in  our  colleges  scien- 
tific staffs  who  will  ultimately  be  able  to  tackle  the  great 
variety  of  problems  which  agriculture  presents;  but  we  will 
not  get  very  far  unless  the  public  sentiment  of  the  nation  is 
behind  the  movement  for  such  intensive  study. 

I  have  found,  and  I  am  sure  that  others  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  public  have  found,  that  public  men  have  so 
many  problems  pressed  upon  them  that  they  are  always  neces- 
sarily keener  about  the  things  that  are  demanded  widely  than 
the  things  demanded  by  the  few,  and  there  is  still  a  little  dis- 
position for  men  in  public  life  to  say  to  men  who  are  enthus- 
iastic about  these  things,  like  myself,  for  example :  "Well,  that 
is  all  right,  but  there  is  not  a  great  demand  for  such  work  just 
now" — and  in  the  backs  of  their  minds,  although  they  do  not 
say  it  to  me,  they  say :  "You  are  a  bit  of  a  faddist,  anyway." 

Just  as  soon  as  public  sentiment  is  aroused  in  regard  to  this 
sort  of  work,  and  the  demand  comes  from  the  public  at  large, 
the  governmental  bodies  responsible  will  tackle  them  with 
vigour.  I  suppose  that  is  the  democratic  way,  and  it  is  as  it 
should  be.  Again,  I  repeat,  the  pressure  for  a  forward  move- 
ment should  come  from  the  people  themselves — from  those 
who  have  sensed  its  significance  and  meaning.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  great  activity  in  connection  with,  the  solution  of  our 
technical  problem. 

Then  we  must  learn  more  about  the  proper  methods  of 
financing  agriculture.  We  have  not  completed  the  study  of 
that  yet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  passing  from  the  old 
European  peasant  stage  of  agriculture  to  the  business  stage  of 
agriculture,  and,  in  order  to  get  to  that  business  stage,  we 
must  cultivate  the  business  kind  of  mind  about  it.  We  must 
sense  the  value  of  obligation,  the  value  of  credit,  and  we  must 
be  wilhng  to  meet  the  financial  organizations  of  the  country 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  business  methods  employed  m 
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organizations  of  industry.  When  we  are  ready  to  do  that  I  am 
positive  we  will  find  a  great  change  coining  over  the  mental 
attitude  of  financial  institutions.  We  must  bring  to  bear  on 
agricultural  problems  technical  knowledge  just  as  industrial 
men  bring  it  to  bear  upon  industrial  problems.  That  is  one  of 
the  pressing  things  for  us  to-day. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  day  has  come  when  this 
is  well  understood.  We  are  getting  at  grips  with  our  problem ; 
we  are  training  the  men;  we  are  finding  out  our  problems.  We 
must  learn,  however,  the  value  of  leadership,  and  have  confi- 
dence in  the  methods  employed  and  the  men  who  are  devoting 
their  lives  to  such  work. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  said  very  much  of  interest  to  you,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  this,  that  in  this  problem  of  the  solution 
of  the  needs  of  agriculture  in  our  country  the  National  Re- 
search Council  has  the  deepest  interest.  We  have  a  score  of 
problems  now  in  process  of  solution.  We  see  the  way  to 
approach  many  more.  We  have  a  great  country.  It  should  be 
our  pride  and  joy  that  there  are  so  many  problems  to  solve. 
Presenting  us  with  difficulties  is  Nature's  way  of  making  men 
of  us.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  progress.  Canadians  must 
learn  to  work  together  with  hand  and  brain  if  Canada  is  to  be 
truly  great.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  President    (Mr.  Wilson)  :   I  am  sure  we  have  all 
listened  with  great  interest  to  Dr.  Tory's  address. 
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RURAL  TRUSTEES'  SECTION 


THE  PLACE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


A.  B.  C.  Throop,  B.A.,  Renfrew 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Two  years  ago  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Urban  Section  of  the  Trustees' 
and  Ratepayers'  Department,  and  I  just  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the 
Rural  Section.  I  think  it  is  a  healthy  sign  to  see  such  an  audi- 
ence as  this  in  the  Rural  Section.  I  have  Hstened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  last  few  minutes  to  your  discussion. 
Perhaps  that  is  where  the  most  good  of  these  conferences  is^  I 
am  going  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  in  order  that  you  may  go 
on  with  these  discussions.  In  coming  before  you  I  realize  that, 
while  it  is  a  privilege,  there  is  an  obligation  attached  to  it. 

I  am  expected  to  say  something  to  you  about  the  place  of 
agriculture  in  the  curriculum  of  *our  public  and  high  schools.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  this  audi- 
ence are  parents,  and  I  wonder  what  the  answer  would  be  if 
you  were  given  the  choice  for  your  boy  or  girl — I  wonder  what 
you  would  wish  for  them.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  hear  some  of  you 
say :  "I  would  like  my  boy  or  girl  to  be  a  genius ;  I  would  like 
him  to  be  brilliant."  Perhaps  that  is  a  very  forgiveable  wish 
in  parents.  But  the  Department  of  Education,  which  has  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  this  Province,  says :  "No ;  we  are  certainly 
bound  to  put  other  things  first.  First,  we  put  health,  because 
we  say  that  without  health  brilliancy  is  a  sad  thing,"  and  in 
order  to  augment  the  health  of  the  students  of  this  Province 
they  insist  that  you  build  your  schools  in  a  certain  way,  see 
that  the  ventilation  is  correctly  installed,  the  lighting  right, 
that  there  is  a  correct  amount  of  air  space,  floor  space  and  seat- 
ing, etc.  Not  only  that,  but  they  insist  that  the  instructors, 
both  in  pubhc  and  high  schools,  take  a  course  in  physical  cul- 
ture and  be  able  to  give  some  training  in  physical  culture  to 
the  pupils  under  their  charge,  not  necessarily  to  make  athletes 
of  them  but  to  teach  them  to  stand  up  straight,  to  give  them  a 
correct  carriage,  and  offset  any  malformation  that  might  come 
from  sitting  over  a  desk.    Granted  that  your  child  has  health, 
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are  you  willing  to  take,  as  second  choice,  brilliancy  or  genius  ? 
Here  the  department  steps  in  again  and  says :  "No ;  the  second 
thing  is  morality,"  and  I  take  it  they  mean  by  morality 
in  its  broadest  sense — integrity,  honesty,  loyalty,  love  of 
country,  fair  dealing  with  your  fellow-men,  etc.  I  take  it,  also, 
that  they  expect  that  to  be  taught  more  by  example  than  by 
pfecept.  They  say  that  brilliancy  without  morality  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  The  only  other  subject  that  is  taught  in  every 
grade  of  the  secondary  schools  of  this  Province  is  EngHsh.  We 
can  pass  that  along  without  any  comment. 

I  suppose  if  I  were  asking  each  person  in  this  audience  to  get 
up  and  s^y  what  he  considered  the  aim  of  education  in  this 
Province  I  would  get  as  many  answers  as  there  are  persons  in 
this  building,  and,  perhaps,  all  more  or  less  correct.  The  De- 
partment of  Education,  while  perhaps  they  do  not  say  this  is 
their  aim,  at  least  they  concur  with  it — that  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion should  be  to  so  endow  the  individual  that  he  or  she  may 
be  better  able  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  that  arise;  to  so 
endow  the  individual  that  he  or  she  may  meet  the  problems  of 
life  with  more  ease  and  despatch.  We  can  see  that  the  various 
vocations  in  life  are  going  to  have  different  problems.  The 
problems  that  confront  the  physician  are  not  going  to  be  the 
same  as  those  with  which  the  lawyer  has  to  deal.  The  watch- 
maker has  different  problems  than  the  engineer.  The  farmer 
has  different  problems  than  the  chartered  accountant.  Never- 
theless, they  all  have  problems,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
broad  educational  system  in  this  country  we  must  make  some 
provision  for  all  those  vocations  in  order  that  the  child  may 
equip  himself  so  that  when  he  goes  to  his  vocation  he  will  be 
able  to  meet  these  problems  with  more  ease  and  despatch. 

The  primary  need  of  Canada  to-day,  as  stated  by  some  of 
our  leading  statesmen  and  economists,  is  an  intelligent  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  and  a  permanent  landed  population.  That 
may  be  a  new  thought  to  some  of  us.  I  suppose  there  are  some 
of  us  who  think  that  to-day,  perhaps,  the  prime  need  of  a 
Canadian  is  to  be  able  to  forecast  the  stock  market.  But  these 
things  are  only  temporary,  and  some  of  them  are  not  even 
that.  Some  are  transient  and  hallucinations.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  anyone  to  grow  crops,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  crops  at 
a  profit  and  to  leave  the  land  in  as  fertile  a  condition  as  we 
found  it.  On  growing  crops  at  a  profit  depends  the  standard 
of  living  in  this  country,  and  leaving  land  as  fertile  as  we  found 
it  is  most  important;  otherwise,  where  would  we  land  fifty 
years  from  to-day?  Instead  of  having  a  landed  population  in 
this  country,  generally  speaking,  what  are  we  meeting  with? 
In  very  many  cases  boys  are  leaving  the  farms,  drifting  into 
other  jobs.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  inherited  right  of  every  boy 
to  choose  his  own  vocation  in  life.    That  choice  was  exercised 
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by  yourselves  and  by  your  grandfathers  before  you.  If,  how- 
ever, a  boy  does  choose  to  be  one  of  that  great  landed  popula- 
tion of  which  we  say  there  is  a  great  need  in  this  country,  then 
I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  some  provision 
whereby  that  boy  can  equip  himself  to  meet  the  problems  that 
arise  in  agriculture. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  primary  factor  in  farming  was 
hard  physical  work.  Clearing  and  improving  the  land,  provid- 
ing for  bodily  needs,  was  of  prime  importance.  Machinery  was 
scarce,  capital  was  scarcer.  To-day  hard  physical  work  is  still 
needed  on  the  farm ;  hard  work  is  still  needed  in  every  vocation 
in  life.  Nothing  has  yet  been  found  that  can  take  the  place  of 
sweat.  Good  management,  sound  judgment,  are  just  as  essen- 
tial to-day  as  hard  physical  work.  I  say  if  a  boy  does  choose 
to  become  a  farmer,  then  some  provision  must  be  made  where- 
by he  can  equip  himself  mentally  for  his  vocation.  Well,  you 
say  to  me :  ''We  have  provided  some  of  these  things ;  we  have 
the  agricultural  college  at  Guelph  and  the  agricultural  school 
at  Kemptville,"  and  I  say  that  these  institutions  have  done, 
and  are  doing,  noble  work.  They  have  meant  untold  benefit  to 
this  country.  Think  of  the  boys  who  go  to  those  schools;  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  farmers'  sons  of  Ontario  go  to 
either  of  those  schools.  Those  who  do  are  mainly  from  the 
well-to-do  farms.  What  about  the  boy  on  the  back  concession? 
Has  he  no  right  to  demand  of  the  State  the  means  to  be  able  to 
equip  himself  mentally  for  his  vocation  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  the  percentage  of  boys  who  are  sent  to 
high  schools  to  pursue  the  ordinary  matriculation  course,  that 
stay  there,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  go  into 
something  else.  Some  of  them  go  back  to  the  farm  with  a 
training  that  is  not  primarily  conducive  to  help  him  to  solve 
the  problem  of  agriculture.  A  great  many  of  them  drift  into 
other  occupations  for  which  they  are  ill  fitted.  Please  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  If  the  farmers  of  this  country  as  a  class 
had  sufficient  money  and  could  spare  these  boys  from  their 
farms  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  send  them  to  a  secondary  school  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  allow  them  to  become  matriculants.  Let  them  take 
French  and  Latin  and  algebra  and  trigonometry,  etc.,  provided 
they  take  agriculture  as  well.  The  farmers  of  this  country 
have  not  money  to  send  them  to  school  for  that  length  of  time ; 
they  cannot  spare  these  boys.  I  beheve,  too,  that  a  boy  should 
be  back  at  the  farm  before  that  length  of  time  unless  he  is 
•taking  subjects  that  keep  him  in  touch  with  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. 

It  is  just  to  provide  for  this  condition  that  the  Government 
of  Ontario  has  established  vocational  agricultural  schools— 
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if  you  insist  on  it,  one  can  be  put  in  your  neighbourhood.  He 
can  enter  that  school,  say,  for  one  or  two  years — perhaps  more 
if  possible — and  go  home  every  night — every  week-end  at  least, 
andj  keep  in  touch  with  things  at  home,  and  take  something 
from  that  school  that  is  related  to  his  work  every  day  and 
every  week.  When  he  is  there  he  feels  that  he  is  getting  some 
foundation,  at  least,  on  which  to  build. 

What  is  taught  in  those  vocational  agricultural  schools? 
Well,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  intensive  train- 
ing in  all  branches  of  farming.  That  is  impossible  even  in  the 
agricultural  college,  where  they  stay  four  years,  and  devote  all 
their  time  to  it.  Some  system  has  to  be  devised  by  which  the 
important  things  of  the  localty  must  be  taken.  If  it  is  a  com- 
munity similar  to  the  one  from  which  I  come,  live  stock  plays  a 
large  part ;  so  live  stock  must  be  given  some  prominence  in  the 
curriculum  of  that  school.  If  the  school  is  established  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula,  where  live  stock  is  not  an  essential  factor, 
but  where  fruit-growing  and  horticulture  are,  that  must  be 
stressed  more  than  live  stock.  Suppose  we  are  in  a  live  stock 
community,  what  are  you  going  to  teach  them  about  live  stock  ? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  going  to  teach  them  something 
about  the  judging  of  live  stock.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
live  stock  men  can  improve  their  financial  status  by  improving 
their  live  stock.  There  is  no  place  any  longer  for  scrub  stock, 
and  no  man  can  do  a  successful  live  stock  business  unless  he 
knows  what  constitutes  good  live  stock.  It  may  seem  a  big 
problem,  to  teach  from  the  public  school  to  judge  live  stock, 
but  you  would  be  surprised  how  keen  they  are  in  doing  their 
class  of  work.  They  can  stand  up  and  judge  cattle  and  give 
their  reasons,  and  you  would  be  surprised  how  those  boys  take 
hold  and  enjoy  it.  The  feeding  and  management  of  Hve  stock 
would  play  a  large  part  in  such  a  community  as  I  have  spoken 
of.  It  is  a  fairly  simple  thing,  and  a  thing  that  any  normal 
boy  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  can  grasp — how  to  feed  a 
dairy  cow  with  the  proper  amount  of  protein,  carbo-hydrates 
and  fats,  to  maintain  her  normal  bodily  weight  and  give  the 
milk  that  she  should  give.  Now,  that  is  science,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  shy  from  that  word.  It  is  simple,  but  it  is  scien- 
tific, and  those  boys  are  taught  how  to  feed  scientifically.  In 
a  fruit  district  or  one  where  horticulture  is  predominant,  inten- 
sive training  is  given  in  that  respect  through  practice — dis- 
eases of  orchards,  diseases  of  all  kinds  of  horticultural  fruits, 
insects,  pests,  etc.  These  things  can  be  taken  experimentally 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  profit  to  the  boy,  and  they  ^ 
give  something  that  he  can  take  home  and  put  into  practice. 

Most  of  the  farmers  all  over  the  Province  raise  some  poultry ; 
I  don't  know  just  why  they  all  do  it,  but  I  would  say  that  80 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  raise  poultry.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  there  are  any  statistics,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  great  percentage  of  these  people  never  make  a  cent  on 
poultry.  Of  course,  they  are  not  sure  about  it,  because  they  do 
not  keep  accounts.  Poultry  is  a  thing  that  can  be  very  easily 
taught  in  a  vocational  school.  There  is  nothing  very  mysteri- 
ous about  it.  A  little  plant  can  be  kept  there  and  looked  after, 
and  boys  can  see  how  they  are  fed  and  attended  to  and,  by 
keeping  accounts,  see  whether  it  is  a  paying  proposition. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  I  happened  to  be 
teaching  in  a  district  where  there  were  a  lot  of  Polish  people 
settled — and,  by  the  way,  they  have  made  and  are  making 
very  desirable  citizens.  This  particular  Polish  boy  came  to  the 
vocational  school ;  he  was  interested  in  poultry — at  least,  they 
had  poultry  on  the  farm.  I  made  some  enquiries  about  his 
flock  and  he  said  they  had  100  birds.  I  asked  how  many  eggs 
they  got  the  year  before,  and  he  said  they  didn't  lay  the  year 
before  until  Easter  Sunday.  I  don't  know  whether  he  thought 
it  was  a  miracle  or  not.  We  talked  over  some  problems  about 
poultry,  and  I  found  out  his  house  was  wrong,  no  means  having 
been  taken  about  ventilation,  keeping  it  dry,  etc.  He  came  back 
the  next  day,  after  talking  it  over  at  home,  and  brought  a 
report  from  his  mother,  who,  like  most  women,  was  the  princi- 
pal one  on  the:  establishment,  that  if  I  tried  to  raise  poultry  in 
a  house  with  a  cotton  front  I  would  have  neither  poultry  nor 
eggs  by  spring.  At  Christmas  I  had  to  leave  for  some  days, 
and  left  this  boy  in  charge  of  the  school  flock.  He  was  getting 
about  75  per  cent,  production  at  that  time.  When  I  came  back 
the  front  was  out  of  his  poultry  house,  and  out  of  that  of  one 
or  two  of  his  neighbours'.  He  had  learned  something  about 
feeding,  also,  and  he  made  some  feeding  hoppers  for  his  neigh- 
bours and  charged  them  a  little  extra,  and  made  pin  money 
that  way,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  did  not  have  to  wait  till 
Easter — the  hens  were  laying  and  he  became  quite  an  author- 
ity on  poultry  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  came  to  me  one 
morning  and  said:  **Mrs.  Levinsky  has  a  sick  hen,"  and  he 
looked  at  the  books  and  he  decided  that  Mrs.  Levinsky's  hen 
was  suffering  from  a  certain  disease,  and  he  went  back  and 
diagnosed  the  case  and  told  her  what  remedies  to  give.  The 
next  morning  the  woman  saw  him  again  and  gave  him  the  sad 
news  that  the  hen  had  passed  away,  but,  like  all  good  physi- 
cians, he  told  Mrs.  Levinsky:  "If  I  had  been  called  a  little 
sooner  I  think  I  could  have  been  of  more  assistance." 

Some  bookkeeping  is  taken  in  vocational  schools.  I  do  not 
need  to  stress  this,  but  the  farm  is  just  as  much  a  business  as 
any  other  concern.  No  other  business  would  attempt  to  oper- 
ate without  an  intensive  system  of  bookkeeping.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intensive  system  of 
bookkeeping,  but  boys  should  be  taught  to  keep  a  cost  account. 
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Bacteriology  seems  a  rather  big  word  to  try  to  teach  boys 
just  out  of  public  school,  but  this  work  is  done,  and  should  be 
done,  I  think,  more  or  less  experimentally.  We  know  that  a 
lot  of  diseases  are  caused  by  injurious  bacteria.  The  boys  can 
be  shown,  through  the  microscope,  what  micro-organisms  are ; 
we  can  infect  vegetables  with  certain  bacteria  to  cause  certain 
diseases.  They  can  be  taught  about  the  bacteria  of  soil,  the 
part  they  play,  and  how  soils  may  be  handled  in  order  that  we 
may  invite  those  bacteria  to  do  the  work  for  us.  That  is 
science ;  it  is  not  intensive  science,  but  I  do  maintain  that  it  is 
science,  and  it  may  be  taught  in  such  an  experimental  way 
that  a  boy  of  fourteen  can  get  something  out  of  it. 

We  teach  the  boys  chemistry  and  physics.  Yes,  they  get 
chemistry  and  physics  in  the  matriculation  course,  but  it  is 
chemistry  and  physics  for  a  certain  purpose.  It  is  taught  to 
boys  who  are  going  on  to  take  those  subjects  in  the  higher 
branch.  Some  chemistry  can  be  taught  to  boys  who  are  only 
going  to  take  two  years.  They  can  be  taught  the  chemistry 
of  soil,  fairly  adequate  analysis  of  soil  for  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus content.  They  can  be  taught  sufficient  chemistry  to  be 
able  to  tell  whether  a  soil  is  acid  or  not,  and  how  these  things 
may  be  remedied. 

Physics. — Boys  can  be  taught  the  principles  of  the  hydraulic 
ram,  the  principles  of  the  lever  and  pulley,  the  principle  of  the 
draught  of  the  plow ;  the  principle  of  the  draught  horses'  hocks 
should  be  taught — that  happens  to  be  a  new  field  of  thought. 
If  you  can  show  by  a  little  work  in  physics  that  the  hock  of 
the  draught  horse  should  be  broad  and  not  merely  say  it  should 
be.  Then  we  teach  them  farm  mechanics.  Just  here  is  where 
boys  revel.  They  may  take  kindly  to  the  history  and  geogra- 
phy that  are  taught  them — some  boys  do  not — but  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  boy  who,  if  you  take  him  to  the  mechanic's  shop  and 
place  in  his  hands  really  adequate  tools,  has  not  responded, 
and  responded  in  a  tangible  way. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  are  not  trying  to  make 
carpenters  or  machinists  of  these  boys ;  we  are  trying  to  make 
farmers ;  and  the  work  we  take  is  farm  mechanics,  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  other  single  job,  no  other  one  vocation  in  the 
wide  world,  where  the  man  needs  to  be  a  mechanic  quite  so 
much  as  the  farmer.  True,  he  does  not  need  to  know  as  much 
about  electricity  as  an  electrical  engineer,  but  he  does  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  gas  engines  than  an  electrical 
engineer  does.  To-day  we  have  the  internal  combustion  engine, 
not  only  of  the  automobile  but  of  the  tractor.  He  gets  the 
theoretical  part  by  practical  work  on  the  tractor,  keeping  it  in 
shape,  doing  slight  repairs  and  then  taking  the  tractor  and 
plowing.     The  boy  is  taught  something  about  woodworking; 
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not  taught  to  be  a  carpenter,  but  taught  to  keep  the  saw  in 
shape,  to  saw  boards,  especially;  to  make  repairs  around  the 
farm;  to  make  ordinary,  useful  things,  like  feed-hoppers,  etc. 
These  things  are  part  of  his  work.  He  is  taught  simple  build- 
ing construction — perhaps,  how  to  cut  a  common  rafter.  I 
believe  there  is  as  much  mental  training  in  teaching  a  boy  to 
cut  a  common  rafter  as  in  teaching  quadratic  equations.  The 
boys  are  taught  a  little  about  forging ;  about  how  to  do  a  little 
bit  of  repair  work,  welding,  etc. ;  a  little  bit  of  soldering,  how 
to  splice  rope,  how  to  make  an  adjustable  halter  and  a  non- 
adjustable  halter,  how  to  make  an  ordinary  splice,  and  a  splice 
to  go  over  a  transmission  block. 

I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  boy  who  came  to 
me  and  said:  *'I  wont  be  here  for  two  or  three  days;  we  are 
going  to  thresh."  In  an  ordinary  school  that  is  rather  frowned 
down  upon — that  a  boy  is  going  away  to  thresh — but  in  a  voca- 
tional school  that  would  be  the  place  for  him  to  be,  it  being 
more  practical  that  he  should  be  there  than  in  the  vocational 
school.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  should  be  away  fre- 
quently. This  boy  was  away  for  two  or  three  days,  and  I 
asked  him  how  he  got  along  with  the  threshing,  and  he  said: 
''Very  well;  I  made  a  dollar."  I  thought  probably  his  father 
was  a  generous  man,  who  gave  him  the  dollar,  and  allowed  him 
to  buy  his  own  clothes,  so  I  asked  him  how  he  made  the  dollar, 
and  he  said  that  when  they  were  pulling  the  machine  into  the 
barn  they  broke  a  rope  and  they  were  going  down  town,  and 
he  spoke  up  and  said  he  could  splice  the  rope,  and  the  foreman 
offered  him  50  cents,  and  afterwards  he  said :  "I  will  be  darned 
if  I  don't  make  it  a  dollar !"  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  course 
as  I  have  outlined  is  a  practical  one  in  comparing  it  with  a 
matriculation  course,  for  a  boy  that  can  only  spend,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  years  in  school. 

Most  people  agree  that  a  boy  should  have  some  education  in 
a  school  in  these  days.  If  he  is  going  to  be  a  farmer  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  course  holds  out  more  for  him.  It  is  going  to 
help  him  to  be  more  happy,  prosperous  and  able  to  meet  his 
problems,  perhaps,  a  little  better  than  the  average  matricula- 
tion course,  and  it  is  going  to  hold  out  some  inducements  to 
the  boy  that  is  not  going  to  school  at  all  if  he  has  to  go  to  a 
matriculation  course.  The  parents  feel  that  this  boy  is  to  be  a 
farmer,  and  they  feel  that  the  course  is  to  be  farming,  and 
they  feel  that  the  course  he  is  going  to  get— Latin  and  French 
and  trigonometry,  and  so  on — is  not  going  to  help  him  very 
much;  but  if  there  is  a  school  like  that  established  you  will 
find  the  boy  will  be  there  for  at  least  a  year  or  two. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  where  agriculture  comes 
in  the  public  school.    I  believe  it  comes  in  the  same  place  that 
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arithmetic  comes  in,  in  relation  to  the  arithmetic  in  high 
school,  or  composition,  or  public  speaking,  or  geography,  or 
anything  you  like  to  give  in  a  public  school  in  its  relationship 
to  the  work  in  the  high  school.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  agri- 
culture can  be  taught  in  the  public  school  if  it  is  taught  in  a 
practical  way.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  benefit  if  it  is 
just  simply  a  matter  of  putting  some  notes  on  the  board  and 
having  them  copied  and,  perhaps,  learning  the  breed  of 
draught  horses  and  cattle,  and  so  on.  If  these  things  can  be 
taught  in  a  very  practical  way — in  a  more  elementary  way,  I 
will  admit,  than  in  the  higher  school — then  it  has  some  relation 
to  the  reading  and  writing  in  the  high  school.  If  it  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  boy  leaves  the  school  with  a  desire  to 
go  on  further  with  the  subject,  I  have  found  this,  that  I  have 
never  known  a  boy  who  has  gone  to  a  school  for  three  or  four 
years  and  taken  the  matriculation  course,  studied  Latin,  or 
French,  or  algebra,  or  some  of  those  subjects  and  gone  on. 
I  hope  there  are  some,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  them. 

I  do  believe  this,  that  if  a  boy  is  given  some  training  in  a 
vocational  agricultural  school  and  he  is  going  to  be  one  of  that 
great  army  of  landed  workers,  he  will  go  out  from  that 
school  with  a  desire  to  go  on  and  learn  something  more  about 
judging  cattle,  farm  management,  field  husbandry,  bacteri- 
ology, dairying,  or  whatever  special  line  of  agriculture  he  is  in. 
The  aim  of  that  vocational  agricultural  school  is  not  to  cram 
him  full  of  knowledge,  but  send  him  out  with  some  pride  in  his 
job,  some  reliance  born  of  knowledge,  and,  with  all,  some  equip- 
ment mentally  to  help  him  in  the  problems  of  life  that  he  is 
going  to  confront  in  agriculture.    I  thank  you  very  much. 
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Paper  read  before  the  Urban  Trustees'  Section  of  the  Ontario 

Educational  Association  by  Mr.  C.  E.  C.  Dyson, 

Architect  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education. 

The  subject  which  you  have  asked  me  to  discuss  is  somewhat 
of  an  awkward  one  to  approach.  Generally  the  question  might 
be  immediately  answered  by  saying  that  such  a  scheme  is  not 
practical,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  advisable.  Again,  given 
certain  conditions,  such  a  scheme  would  be  practical,  and,  there- 
fore, undoubtedly  advisable.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give 
answer  without  analyzing  the  question  and  noting  the  several 
points  for  consideration. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  plan  of  a  school  building. 

The  class-room  is  the  important  unit  of  the  plan,  and  all 
other  features  of  the  building  must  be  subsidiary  to  the  teach- 
ing rooms.  The  location  of  the  class-room  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  architectural  features,  which  is  a  common  fault.  The 
orientation  is  the  first  important  feature.  The  window  light- 
ing should,  preferably,  be  from  east  or  west.  This  will  give 
either  morning  or  afternoon  sun  into  the  room.  Sunshine 
should  reach  the  class-room  at  some  time  during  the  school 
day.  With  the  rooms  facing  south  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
room  comfortable,  and  it  is  unfair  to  keep  children  all  day  in  a 
room  facing  north. 

On  a  two-room  school  I  was  interested  in  down  East  the  plan 
was  arranged  with  the  rooms  facing  east  and  west,  which,  in 
the  economical  arrangement,  brought  the  main  entrance  to  the 
south — that  is,  on  the  side.  Even  the  inspector  of  that  district 
wanted  the  building  turned  around  so  that  the  main  entrance 
faced  the  roadway.  He  was  apparently  more  interested  in  the 
architectural  appearance  of  the  building  from  the  roadway 
than  in  the  practical  orientation  of  the  rooms. 

Now,  unfortunately,  sites  for  schools  cannot  be  made  to 
order,  and  the  first  difficulty  of  standard  plans  comes  in  right 
here.  If  we  could  get  sites  of  even  shape,  and  level,  and  facing, 
say,  east,  then  standard  plans  would  be  adaptable. 

Even  the  change  of  orientation  from  east  to  west  necessi- 
tates change  of  plan.    For  instance,  it  is  preferable  that  the 
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boys'  end  of  the  school  be  the  north  end  and  the  girls'  to  the 
south.  Changing  from  east  to  west,  therefore,  means  that  the 
plan  has  to  be  remodelled  in  this  respect. 

In  schools  of  more  than  two  or  three  rooms  two  entrances 
become  a  necessity.  For  practical  use  these  entrances  should 
be  from  the  playground.  The  children,  naturally,  gather  in  the 
playground  and  should  be  dismissed  there. 

Where  the  site  slopes  considerably  from  back  to  front  it  is 
often  preferable  to  set  the  building  back,  with  the  playground 
in  front,  on  account  of  drainage  difficulties  if  the  building  were 
kept  to  the  front,  or  low  end,  and  the  whole  site  throw  its  sur- 
face water  to  the  building.  This,  again,  may  necessitate  a 
different  type  of  plan. 

Then,  again,  some  sites  are  so  shaped  that  the  building  is 
best  placed  on  the  corner.  Some  effective  plans  have  been 
developed  to  suit  such  conditions,  but  usually  space  is  wasted 
in  a  building  when  you  try  to  make  it  turn  a  corner. 

The  use  of  different  materials  in  the  building  will  generally 
necessitate  changes  in  plans,  if  only  in  dimensions.  For  in- 
stance: In  some  districts  stone  walls  are  cheaper  than  brick. 
Stone  walls  usually  require  greater  thickness  than  brick.  The 
difference  in  thickness  between  a  stone  wall,  strapped  and 
plastered,  and  a  combination  wall  of  brick  face  backed  up  with 
hollow  tile,  and  plastered  on  the  tile,  will  be,  say,  five  inches. 

These  points  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  general  standard.  An 
architect  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  had 
built  twenty-one  one-room  schools  in  rural  districts  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  set  of  drawings  for  every  one 
of  them. 

Even  if  we  had  standard  sites  and  materials  that  would  not 
solve  the  problem,  for  we  would  then  have  to  get  standardized 
trustees.  Naturally,  a  person  who  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
trustee  would  want  to  express  some  individuality.  If  he  is  to 
be  simply  a  rubber  stamp  there  is  no  opportunity  of  drawing 
out  and  developing  the  personal  interest,  which  is  one  of  the 
big  features  of  our  system  of  school  management.  The  stan- 
dardized trustee  is  even  more  impossible  than  standard  plans. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  standardization,  for  there  are  principles  of  plan- 
ning that  can  be  standardized. 

Of  types  of  plans  there  are  many.  There  is  the  straight-line 
type,  with  rooms  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  straight  corridor. 
This  is  economical  and  efficient  for  a  building  up  to  about 
thirty  rooms,  where  the  width  of  site  permits  its  use.  The 
square  or  oblong  type  of  plan,  with  or  without  interior  courts, 
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is  favourable  for  every  large  buildings,  but  for  schools  up  to 
about  thirty  rooms  it  will  be  found  uneconomical.  The  writer 
compared  two  recently  constructed  buildings,  each  accommo- 
dating 1,200  pupils — one  square  type  and  one  straight  corridor 
type.  The  square  type  had  coat  rooms  and  the  straight  type 
had  built-in  lockers,  which  accounted  for  part  of  the  difference. 
The  straight  type  was  only  70  per  cent,  of  the  cubic  bulk  of  the 
square  type. 

There  are  plans  that  are  U  shape,  E  and  L  shapes,  each 
having  their  own  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Of  all  the 
types  the  straight  corridor  type  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prac- 
tical for  general  school  planning.  It  lends  itself  to  good  work- 
ing arrangement  of  rooms,  and  permits  the  maximum  of  stan- 
dardization. In  Toronto  practically  all  of  our  modern  buildings 
are  based  on  this  type  of  plan,  and  thus  it  has  been  adopted  as 
a  standard.    It  permits  of  the  maximum  of  teaching  space. 

A  few  years  ago  the  National  Education  Association  set  up 
a  recommended  standard  of  allotted  space  for  buildings  as 
follows : 

Instruction Not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Administration Not  over  16  per  cent. 

Stairs  and  corridors....  Not  over  20  per  cent. 
Walls  and  partitions.... Not  over  10  per  cent. 

Flues Not  over  3  per  cent. 

Accessories..... Not  over  1  per  cent. 

This  is  a  reasonable  basis  to  analyze  and  judge  school  plans 
on. 

The  units  of  school  plans  can  well  be  standardized,  and  this 
should  be  done  as  far  as  possible  with  respect  to  constructive 
standardization,  for  the  purpose  of  economy  of  cost.  If  the 
plan  from  the  standpoint  of  construction  is  made  up  of  so  many 
equal  bays  or  sections  the  repetition,  of  course,  means  lower 
cost  of  construction. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  done  much  in  endeavour- 
ing to  develop  rural  and  urban  school  buildings.  In  this  direc- 
tion it  has,  from  time  to  time,  prepared  plans  interpreting  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations  in  a  practical  and  economical 
way,  and  placed  these  plans  at  the  disposal  of  boards  of  trus- 
tees as  suggestions.  In  doing  so  the  department  is  not  enter- 
ing into  the  field  of  building,  but  merely  offering  guidance  to 
boards  in  their  building  schemes. 

I  find  that  in  subjects  of  this  description  more  help  is  usually 
obtained  from  the  discussions,  as  opportunity  is  given  to  get 
light  on  particular  problems.  I  have,  therefore,  framed  this 
paper  more  as  a  background  for  such  discussion,  and,  in  being 
brief,  hope  to  encourage  you  to  use  the  allotted  time  to  best 
advantage. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


W.  J.  Tamblyn,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Toronto 

"I  tell  you,  young  fellows,  things  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be."  This  familiar  saying  was  one  of  Old  Farmer  John's  re- 
marks before  he  would  take  his  cane  and  his  rheumatism  and 
hobble  off  down  the  street  to  find  more  congenial  companions. 

We  young  fellows  had  our  faces  towards  the  future  and 
never  enjoyed  these  dissertations  on  the  past. 

Poor  Old  John  was  a  leading  citizen  of  the  Home  Town. 
Many  years  ago  he  had  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  and  Big  John, 
as  he  was  then  called,  was  one  of  the  best  loggers  of  his  day. 
Hiss  harvest  was  gathered  in  the  good  old  way — with  scythe 
and  cradle — and  he  always  finiwshed  first.  When  the  reaper  and 
binder  made  their  appearance  the  little  fellow  on  the  farm  next 
door,  who  was  his  rival,  politically  and  socially,  took  the  lead. 

Politics  was  one  of  Old  John's  strong  points.  He  failed  his 
party  friends  but  once,  and  that  time  they  -omitted  to  coach 
him  properly  in  the  placing  of  his  mark.  True,  he  did  not 
understand  tariff,  but  until  his  rheumatism  assumed  the  upper 
hand  he  seldom  lost  an  argument.  So  decisive  was  one  victory 
over  the  little  neighbour  that  the  loser  was  unable  to  assist 
with  the  threshing  next  day. 

But  times  and  the  rheumatism  became  worse,  and  one  day 
Old  John  passed  away,  unwept,  unhonoured  and  unsung,  to 
give  place  in  the  race  of  life  to  someone  younger  and  better 
trained  to  adapt  himself  to  modern  conditions. 

To-day  John's  grandson  attends  an  agricultural  college, 
leads  debates  on  the  tariff  question,  and,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  future,  takes  up  aviation  during  the  vacations. 

Last  year  this  boy's  father,  who  now  operates  a  large  farm 
in  Western  Canada,  bought  a  combine,  and  fifteen  good  and 
honest  men  had  to  be  unemployed  or  adapt  themselves  to  other 
working  conditions. 

In  the  urban  centres  conditions  are  changing  even  more 
rapidly.  There,  too,  we  have  many  one-time  leading  citizens 
regretting  the  passing  of  the  old  and  resenting  the  coming  of 
the  new. 

Private  industry  is  losing  its  place  in  the  sun.  The  great 
factory,  specialized  division  of  labour,  and  intricate  and  efR- 
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cient  organizations  are  replacing  it.  Society,  industrial  society 
in  particular,  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the  individual  abili- 
ties of  the  employee. 

Perception  is  being  followed  closely  by  action  and  men  are 
being  placed  according  to  their  conscious  or  unconscious  abili- 
ties. 

The  inevitable  result  has  followed.  The  apprentice  system 
has  broken  down.  Industry  no  longer  clamours  for  untrained 
juvenile  labour  to  educate  to  its  own  peculiar  needs.  That 
peculiar  need  is  no  longer  there.  But  there  is  the  greater  need 
for  the  technically  trained  executive  in  its  place.  The  work 
which  was  once  performed  wholly  by  one  skilled  man  is  now 
divided  among  a  number  of  machines  and  semi-skilled  opera- 
tives. 

As  the  increasing  use  of  machinery  takes  away  the  need  for 
the  unskilled  labourer  that  person  must  be  trained  to  become 
the  semi-skilled  operative  or,  in  turn,  become  a  charge  upon 
the  State. 

An  apprentice  w^s  required  to  have  a  certain  elementary 
education,  and  this  the  then  system  offered,  much  as  we  gra- 
ciously give  a  bone  to  a  useless  dog  so  that  it  shall  not  die  on 
our  doorstep.  The  system  concentrated  solely  upon  intellec- 
tual development,  and  the  child  who  was  not  fitted  for  such 
development  was  left  crushed  and  hopeless. 

The  demand  for  apprentices  was  much  less  than  the  supply, 
and  these  misfits  became  "the  'poor'  whom  we  have  with  us 
always." 

In  the  past,  as  now,  education  has  been  the  bridge  spanning 
the  gulf  between  helpless  childhood  and  adult  usefulness. 

With  the  death  of  the  apprentice  system  the  gulf  widened. 
What  industry  would  no  longer  provide  must  be  provided  by 
the  State.  Our  boys  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  the  over- 
paid messenger  and  other  "bhnd-alley"  occupations  without 
sufficient  training  to  carry  them  along  when  the  time  for 
advancement  comes. 

Overpaid  at  sixteen,  these  lads,  as  they  approach  the  time 
when  they  seriously  consider  the  making  of  a  home,  are 
tempted  by  economic  stress  to  commit  some  offence  leading  to 
social  ostracism. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  as  this  gulf  widens  the  educational 
bridge  must  be  widened;  it  must  be  safeguarded  so  that  our 
boys  and  girls  may  pass  over  it  into  industry.  This  widening 
and  safeguarding  can  be  effected  through  vocational  guidance. 

Recently  I  visited  an  American  city  which  was,  not  so  long 
ago,  a  noted  educational  centre.  Industry,  specialized  indus- 
try, came  to  it.    The  "gulf"  was  widened.    The  system  of  edu- 
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cation  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  material  progress.  The  popu- 
lation increased  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  In  two 
years  a  new  |2,000,000  institution  has  been  filled  to  capacity. 
On  the  day  of  my  visit  the  juvenile  court  judge  told  me  that 
there  were  237  juvenile  offenders  in  the  detention  home,  and 
he  deplored  his  inability  to  do  anything  with  them.  They 
were  not  'offenders" — they  were  the  ''offended."  Society,  in 
its  greed  for  gold,  had  failed  to  train  them  for  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  "Toronto  the  Good"  no  such  appalling  conditions  exist.  In 
the  past  two  years  no  more  than  two  dozen  sub-normal  adoles- 
cent youths  have  been  sent  to  institutions  such  as  the  one 
mentioned  above.  Judge  Mott  of  the  Juvenile  Court  informs 
me  that  there  are  but  few  detained  in  the  detention  home  to- 
day, and  this  is  the  holiday  season,  when  ordinary  activities 
cease  and  temptations  loom  large. 

The  comparatively  healthy  condition  of  its  youth  is  not  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  Toronto  is  a  city  of  homes  and  churches. 
There  is  a  health  community  spirit  fostered  by  good  news- 
papers pledged  to  purge  their  pages  of  sensational  and  unwhole- 
some reading  matter. 

There  is  the  Public  Health  Department  educating  our  citi- 
zens to  seek  a  better  physical  development. 

There  is  our  Parks  Department,  with  its  many  playgrounds, 
directing  our  youths  into  health-giving  recreational  activities. 

Protecting  our  citizenship  rights,  there  is  our  efficient  police 
force.  Don't  you  admire  that  big,  handsome  fellow  who  seems 
strong  enough  to  protect  you  against  anything?  I  do.  But 
there  is  something  I  admire  more  than  his  physical  strength. 
It  is  that  kindly  smile  on  his  face — and  I  know  one  of  the 
causes  of  it.  On  many  occasions  I  have  seen  one  of  these  big 
fellows  take  an  erring  youth  and  give  him  some  real  good, 
fatherly  advice.  As  a  result,  the  youth  of  Toronto  is  being 
taught  that  it  is  the  breaking  of  the  law  and  not  the  law  itself 
that  is  to  be  feared.  His  advice  failing,  I  have  seen  this  kindly 
guardian  of  the  law  place  a  hand  firmly  on  the  shoulder  and,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  youth  himself,  take  him  before  a 
higher  authority.  In  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  a  police- 
man press  for  punishment.  It  is  well  that  he  does  not,  for  in 
our  internationally  known  Juvenile  Court  guidance  is  the  key- 
note rather  than  punishment. 

Judge  Mott  and  his  staff  of  psychiatrists,  probation  officers 
and  social  workers  are  searching  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  in  their  young  friends.  I  have  more  than  once  received 
a  request  from  a  boy  for  permission  to  go  down  to  court  to  talk 
over  his  problem.  His  friends  there  will  look  to  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church  or  industry  for  assistance  in  guiding  the 
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youth.  God  help  the  person  found  allowing  a  stumbling-block 
to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  one  of  these  little  ones!  It  were 
better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck. 

Working  in  close  relation  with  the  Juvenile  Court  are  the 
Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  Organizations — trained  workers, 
who,  with  hundreds  of  volunteers  from  churches,  service  clubs, 
such  as  the  Optimists,  Rotary,  etc.,  act  as  big  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, uncles,  pals  to  the  boys  or  girls  who  need  a  kindly  word. 

It  is  now  a  well-recognized  fact  that  truancy  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  delinquency.  Persistent  truancy  nearly  always 
leads  to  a  criminal  ending.  It  is  now  being  recognized  that 
where  a  pupil  becomes  properly  adjusted  into  his  rightfuledu- 
cational  environment  truancy  will  often  cease  and  the  well- 
adjusted  pupil  becomes  a  most  useful  citizen.  The  attendance 
department,  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Miss  Margaret  Pet- 
tigrew,  is  becoming  famous  as  an  ''adjustment  bureau." 

The  success  of  many  of  the  child  guidance  organizations 
previously  mentioned  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  fact  that 
our  educational  authorities  have  noted  and  met  the  rising 
demand  for  a  broader  type  of  education.  The  Toronto  system 
provides  for  different  types  of  minds.  There  are  educational 
opportunities  for  minds  of  ranging  levels.  As  in  industrial,  so 
in  scholastic,  life  the  individual  must  be  trained  in  accordance 
with  his  natural  bent. 

To-day,  as  Toronto  stands  facing  the  greatest  industrial 
advancement  of  its  history,  I  believe  that  our  educational 
authorities  will  see  that  educational  progress  is  needed  and 
will  keep  faith  by  keeping  pace  with  the  trend  of  the  times. 

One  of  the  units  of  this  present  diversified  phase  of  educa- 
tion is  the  Junior  Vocational  School  for  Boys,  many  of  whom 
have  been  unable  to  proceed  beyond  the  second  grade.  At 
present  there  are  about  300  in  attendance,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  recently-erected  addition  will  enable  the  total  to  be 
raised  to  nearly  500. 

Here  we  deal  with  the  boy  who  is  educationally  sick.  This  is 
his  hospital.  Here  he  undergoes  searching  corporal,  mental 
and  social  examinations.  His  history  is  minutely  recorded  and 
our  guidance  and  interest  follow  him  into  industry.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  body  of  knowledge  we  are  thus  accumulating 
will  be  of  a  nature  such  that  it  may  be  useful  in  the  training 
of  any  child. 

1.  The  value  of  intelligence  tests  in  vocational  guidance. 

There  are  those  who  thought  that  the  finding  of  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  training  and 
placing  of  our  youths  in  industry.  Those  children  who  had  a 
high  intelligence  quotient  would  be  placed,  as  it  were,  on  the 
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top  shelf  and  trained  for  the  upper  strata  of  society,  while 
those  of  lower  mental  rating  would  be  placed  on  a  lower  shelf 
and  there  trained  to  do  in  life  only  the  menial. 

To  a  great  extent  this  is  true,  and  we  can,  by  the  use  of 
intelligence  tests,  obtain  a  great  insight  into  the  mental  capa- 
city of  the  child  which  will  enable  us  to  steer  him  from  his 
points  of  failure  and  direct  him  towards  his  success. 

A  survey  of  nearly  one  thousand  of  our  ex-pupils  who  have 
passed  out  into  industry  has  revealed  quite  clearly  that  it  is 
not  the  child  with  the  highest  intelligence  quotient  or  the 
highest  mental  level  who  makes  the  most  successful  citizen. 
If  that  were  so,  a  pupil  of  ours  who  had  never  been  able  to  pass 
beyond  the  Second  Book  and  whose  intelligence  quotient  indi- 
cated that  he  would  never  become  more  than  a  machinist's 
helper,  would  not  now  drive  a  better  car  than  any  of  his  former 
teachers  and  would  have  sufficient  mechanical  abihty  to  run  his 
own  garage  where  he  employs  his  academically  brighter  friend 
as  his  assistant. 

If  intelligence  tests  alone  had  been  our  guides,  B  would 
have  been  trained  as  a  carpenter's  helper,  and  his  latent  social 
ability  would  have  remained  uncultivated.  To-day,  though 
still  in  his  teens,  he  allows  the  writer  to  buy  at  wholesale 
prices  from  the  organization  in  which  he  is  a  successful  mana- 
ger and  which  pays  him  over  $1,000  a  year  more  than  his 
former  principal  now  receives. 

Intelligence  tests  are  valuable  in  the  study  of  the  mal- 
adjusted school  child;  they  are  the  X-ray  of  the  mind.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  interpretations  be  made  by  a  trained 
expert.  Where  the  problem  is  purely  an  educational  one,  the 
expert  must  be  trained  to  interpret  the  findings  in  terms  of 
educational  or  vocational  guidance. 

We  trust  that  some  day  we  may  have  tests,  standardized 
tests,  that  will  give  not  only  a  fairly  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  academic  type  of  mind  but  will  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude an  indication  of  the  many  various  types  of  mentality 
which  must  be  recognized  and  trained. 

2.  Recognizing  different  types  of  intelligence. 

As  there  are  different  mental  levels,  so  there  are  different 
types  of  mentality  at  these  levels.  At  the  highest  point  on 
the  scale  we  have  the  verbal  type  of  mind,  as  exemplified  by 
the  work  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  scholarly  exposition  of 
the  fourteen  points  has  moved  the  world. 

Thomas  Edison  stands  as  a  well-known  example  of  the  prac- 
tical type  of  mind.  The  visions  of  his  life  are  not  passed  on  in 
scholarly  language  but  the  practical  results  of  his  ability  have 
also  moved  the  world. 
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Then  there  is  the  social  type  of  mind  which  attracts  big 
men,  who,  under  its  influence,  will  achieve  great  results.  This 
type  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  has  not  left  writings  comparable  with  those  of  Wilson;  no 
inventions  such  as  Edison's  stand  to  his  credit;  but  the  spirit 
of  Roosevelt  lives  on. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  task  of  those  engaged  in  vocational 
guidance  is  to  discover,  as  early  as  possible,  the  child's  natural 
bent  and  to  train  him  along  the  lines  of  his  ability.  The  only 
place  that  I  have  found  where  these  latent  capacities  can  be 
satisfactorily  discovered  is  in  the  school  of  practical  experi- 
ence. 

When  we  were  young  the  child  who  was  verbally  minded 
was  discovered  by  his  success  in  the  only  type  of  school  avail- 
able which  was  organized  to  train  for  professional  life.  If  he 
were  facing  failure  there  he  would  spend  his  leisure  hours 
hunting  for  success  as  he  watched  the  village  blacksmith  or 
helped  the  local  carpenter.  Sometimes,  when  looking  on,  he 
found  his  bent,  but  many  times  his  mistake  was  discovered 
when  it  was  too  late  to  change,  or  he  changed  so  often  that, 
like  the  rolHng  stone,  he  gathered  no  moss. 

In  our  effort  to  give  vocational  guidance  we  have  the  boy 
rotate  from  one  shop  which  represents  a  certain  activity  to 
another  presenting  a  different  activity.  As  he  rotates,  the 
practically-minded  fellow,  in  particular,  acquires  a  useful  fund 
of  information.  At  the  same  time  he  is  under  the  guidance  of 
a  specially  trained  teacher  who  has  at  his  command  a  complete 
physical,  mental  and  social  history  of  the  boy.  This  rotation 
period  is  continued  until  he  is  guided  into  the  activity  of  his 
choice,  where  he  specializes.  Thus  the  youth  who  might  have 
become  a  wanderer  learns  in  our  school  of  practical  experience 
that  distant  pastures  are  not  always  green. 

3.  Education  through  activity. 

Pupils  who  cannot  understand  fractions  in  the  abstract  will 
often  become  the  most  proficient  when  adapting  their  use  to 
the  concrete.  So  with  other  phases  of  our  work.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  transfer  the  interest  created  in  the  activity 
of  the  shop  to  the  academic  work  of  the  class-room.  The  more 
closely  the  work  of  the  class-room  is  related  to  the  activities  of 
the  shop  the  greater  is  its  success. 

The  more  closely  the  activities  of  the  shop  approximate  those 
of  real  life  the  greater  is  its  success.  Some  practical  results  of 
the  value  of  such  training  are  given  below : 

Two  years  ago  an  unselected  group  of  our  boys  were  found 
to  be  out  in  industry  earning  a  higher  average  salary  than  a 
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similar  group  of  boys  of  a  higher  mentality  who  had  not  had 
the  privilege  of  such  a  training. 

In  a  survey  of  236  boys  who  had  graduated  from  the  school 
last  year  a  comparison  was  made  between  those  having  more 
than  one  year's  training  and  those  having  less.  It  was  found 
that  the  earning  power  for  one  year  of  the  former  was  |172.64 
in  excess  of  the  latter.  This  amount  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
cost  of  the  extra  year's  training. 

But  that  is  not  the  best  to  be  said.  Less  than  20  per  cent, 
of  those  with  more  than  a  year's  training  started  out  in  blind 
alley  jobs  as  compared  with  66  2/3  per  cent,  of  those  who  left 
school  before  the  year's  training  was  complete. 

4.  Character  and  habit  training  essential. 

A  more  minute  study  of  the  activities  of  these  236  boys 
showed  that  it  was  not  those  who  had  the  most  ability  as  out- 
lined by  intelligence  tests  who  had  made  the  greatest  success. 
We  have  been  too  prone  to  worship  ability.  If  you  wish  to 
make  a  saint  of  abilitv  it  should  be  written  in  this  way: 
St  Ability— Stability. 

To  make  the  child  a  useful  citizen,  rather  than  fill  him  with 
knowledge,  is  our  aim.  To  this  end  the  building  of  character 
in  the  mentally  sub-normal  or  unstable  child  is  dealt  with  just 
as  seriously  as  is  the  building  up  of  a  patient's  constitution  in 
the  ordinary  hospital.  Inferiority  complexes,  fears,  emotions, 
prejudices,  outbursts  of  temper,  are  treated  as  carefully — and 
we  hope  some  day  we  may  say  as  scientifically — as  is  indiges- 
tion or  any  other  physical  disability. 

A  morning  paper  of  April  1st  quotes  Judge  Bernard  Vause 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  as  advocating  the  return  of  the  whipping- 
post. "Bodily  punishment  is  the  only  possible  deterrent  for 
criminals  with  sub-normal  mentality,  to  which  class,"  he  added, 
**the  majority  of  criminals  belong."  It  seems  to  me  that  only 
an  elected  judge  would  make  such  a  statement.  Surely  it  will 
not  go  unchallenged  in  a  country  which  boasts  of  its  demo- 
cracy, with  equal  opportunities  for  all.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  which  has  provided  such  wonderful 
opportunities  for  the  mentally  elite,  has  failed  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  the  mentally  different?  We  could  marshal 
plenty  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  mistakes  of  the  so-called 
mentally  sub-normal  are  mistakes  of  the  head  rather  than  of 
the  heart,  and  that  where  they  are  given  the  proper  training 
they  are  not  the  majority  of  criminals.  This  statement  will 
apply  to  any  child. 

5.  Co-operation  with  home  and  industry  valuable. 

In  place  of  corporal  punishment  we  co-operate  with  the 
home.   Our  teachers  visit  the  homes  and  our  parents  visit  the 
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school.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tions in  the  city  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  our  most  valuable 
assets.  On  more  than  one  occasion  parents  have  visited  the 
homes  of  other  parents  in  order  to  assist  the  staff  to  secure  the 
co-operation  which  is  necessary  for  success. 

It  has  meant  much  to  our  boys  to  find  that  business  men 
believe  in  this  type  of  education.  At  any  moment  a  shop  door 
may  open  and  some  city  man  step  in  to  select  the  boy  who  is 
showing  the  best  application  to  his  work. 

Sometimes  when  a  boy  is  bent  on  leaving  school  before  he  is 
trained  he  will  be  sent  to  the  office  of  a  prominent  professional 
or  commercial  man  that  he  may  receive  the  business  man's 
viewpoint  and  realize  that  he  needs  more  training. 

These  are  only  suggestions  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
successful  man  can  impress  upon  a  careless  pupil  the  value  of 
proper  training. 

We  endeavour  to  secure,  through  the  agency  of  our  many 
friends  in  the  business  world,  positions  for  our  boys.  It  is  one 
of  the  joys  of  our  work  to  note  the  interest  certain  firms  take 
in  our  problem.  There  are  many  firms  which  actually  "tithe" 
in  their  effort  to  assume  their  share  of  the  labour  problem.  We 
feel  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  see  that  our  boys  are  pro- 
perly adjusted  into  society  as  it  is  to  train  them.  Our  interest 
in  their  all-round  development  and  their  future  success  is  our 
strongest  appeal  for  good  discipline. 

6.  The  teacher  the  central  factor. 

In  the  Junior  Vocational  School  the  teacher  is  not  only 
selected  because  of  his  ability  along  certain  vocational  or  aca- 
demic lines.  Teachers  of  different  personality  and  traits  are 
chosen,  because  it  has  been  found  that  a  teacher  of  one  per- 
sonality will  not  appeal  to  certain  children,  while  those  of  a 
different  disposition  will  appeal  to  others. 

Some  teachers  are  making  a  study  of  pupils  with  introvert 
tendencies;  others  are  specializing  with  fear  complexes,  while 
others  are  making  temper  outbursts  their  special  study.  These 
teachers  are  becoming  specialists  in  child-study. 

As  the  focus  of  attention  is  being  transferred  from  the  cur- 
riculum to  the  child,  such  teachers  must  reap  a  reward  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  one 
Great  Teacher  who  taught  us  to  place  the  child  in  our  midst. 
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